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Since  the  1920's,  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  has  grown  into  the  leading 
farm  organization  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
Through  the  Great  Depression,  World 
War  II,  a  myriad  of  government 
programs  and  revolutionary  changes  in 
agriculture,  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
persisted  and  grown  by  helping  the 
Commonwealth's  farmers. 

Today  the  Farm  Bureau  stands  at  its 
pinnacle  of  membership  and  influence, 
providing  a  myriad  of  services  to  its 
members  and  a  well-respected  voice 
for  farmers  in  the  halls  of  government. 
How  the  Farm  Bureau  attained  this 
pinnacle  is  the  story  detailed  in  this 
volume. 

When  Robert  Delano,  currently 
president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  was  serving  as 
president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Board  of  Directors  commissioned 
Farm  Bureau  veteran  Hiram  Zigler  to 
compile  this  history.  Starting  with  the 
very  beginnings  of  Virginia  agriculture, 
Zigler  has  woven  a  fascinating  blend  of 
agricultural  history  and  the  Farm 
Bureau's  role  in  that  history. 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  at  the  time  of 
publication,  said:  "We  think  a  written 
record  of  the  Farm  Bureau's  history 
will  be  of  benefit  to  this  and  future 
generations  of  farm  people,  as  well  as 
of  interest  to  the  many  friends  of 
agriculture.  This  is  a  record  of  which 
we  can  be  proud." 

Moore  continued,  "Farm  Bureau  is  a 
highly  respected  organization.  This 
came  about  by  the  hard  work  of  many 
leaders.  We  will  remain  in  this  position 
only  by  the  continued  dedicated  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  leaders." 
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Since  the  1920's,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  has  grown  into  the  leading 
farm  organization  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Through  the  Great  Depression, 
World  War  II,  a  myriad  of  government  programs  and  revolutionary  changes 
in  agriculture,  the  Farm  Bureau  has  persisted  and  grown  by  helping  the 
Commonwealth's  farmers. 

Today  the  Farm  Bureau  stands  at  its  pinnacle  of  membership  and  in- 
fluence, providing  a  myriad  of  services  to  its  members  and  a  well-respected 
voice  for  farmers  in  the  halls  of  government.  How  the  Farm  Bureau  attained 
this  pinnacle  is  the  story  detailed  in  this  volume. 

When  Robert  Delano,  currently  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  was  serving  as  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  the  Board 
of  Directors  commissioned  Farm  Bureau  veteran  Hiram  Zigler  to  compile 
this  history.  Starting  with  the  very  beginnings  of  Virginia  agriculture,  Zigler 
has  woven  a  fascinating  blend  of  agricultural  history  and  the  Farm  Bureau's 
role  in  that  history. 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  at  the  time  of 
publication,  said:  "We  think  a  written  record  of  the  Farm  Bureau's  history 
will  be  of  benefit  to  this  and  future  generations  of  farm  people,  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  the  many  friends  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud." 

Moore  continued,  "Farm  Bureau  is  a  highly  respected  organization.  This 
came  about  by  the  hard  work  of  many  leaders.  We  will  remain  in  this 
position  only  by  the  continued  dedicated  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  leaders. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Any  attempt  to  chronicle  the  development  of  a  voluntary  organization 
can  be  fraught  with  difficulties  and  frustrations.  It  was  most  certainly  true  of 
this  effort,  on  my  part,  to  develop  a  history  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Had  I  known  the  difficulties  I  would  encounter  it  may  be  that  I 
would  not  have  begun  the  task.  Since  the  manuscript  is  finished,  after  being 
reviewed,  added  to,  subtracted  from,  and  corrected  by  many  interested 
people,  I'm  glad  I  did  begin  it. 

Early  records  of  the  organization  are  incomplete  or  have  been  lost 
because  they  were  not  passed  from  one  officer  to  his  or  her  successor(s) .  In 
some  cases  the  records  could  be  among  the  personal  papers  of  long-deceased 
leaders  and  have  become  so  scattered  or  lost  that  they  cannot  be  traced.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  true  regarding  the  papers  of  Governor  Stuart  and  Captain 
Barger.  Surviving  relatives  were  most  helpful  in  attempting  to  find  their 
papers  but  to  no  avail. 

Beginning  with  the  administration  of  G.  F.  Holsinger,  the  task  became 
easier.  A  central  office  had  been  established  and  records  have  been  kept  in 
order. 

There  do  survive  those  who  remember  some  of  what  transpired. 
Written  sources  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography  and  are  referred  to  in  the  text 
where  they  are  used.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  those  sources,  liberal  use  was 
made  of  material  gathered  in  interviews  with  many  interested  people. 
Special  mention  should  be  made,  and  thanks  expressed  to  all  living 
presidents  of  the  Federation;  to  Mrs.  T.  E.  Burke,  daughter  of  Daniel  H. 
Barger;  to  Mrs.  H.  Guy  Blalock,  the  widow  of  the  former  president;  the 
Honorable  G.  R.  C.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  George  Cochrane;  to  Ray  Cline  and  W. 
H  .  Wright,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased;  to  many  county  Farm  Bureau 
secretaries;  to  staff  members  and  employees  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  its  affiliates,  all  of  whom  gave  valuable  information  and 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  publication.  No  words  of 
mine  can  adequately  express  my  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Cletajo  Ruebush,  who 
was  secretary  to  Mr.  Holsinger,  and  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  John,  secretary  to  several 
later  presidents  (all  but  one,  I  think).  Mrs.  John's  intense  interest  in  the 
project,  and  her  almost  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  Farm 
Bureau  in  all  its  phases  (and  where  everything  is  filed!)  was  most  helpful. 
The  dedication  of  this  volume  to  her  is  entirely  appropriate. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  many  people  will  find  that  reading  these  words 
will  be  interesting  and  useful. 

J.  Hiram  Zigler 

Weyers  Cave,  Virginia,  July,  1982 
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FOREWORD 

FARM  BUREAU.  What  is  it?  How  does  it  work?  What  makes  it  ef- 
fective? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  often  hard  to  come  by  in  such  a  way  that 
persons  not  a  part  of  the  organization  can  understand. 

Someone  once  observed,  somewhat  tongue-in-cheek,  that  Farm  Bureau 
is  a  "down  side  up"  kind  of  organization.  Contrary  to  the  way  most  large 
organizations  work,  the  individual  member  really  controls  the  whole  thing. 
This  seems  to  be  true  because  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  organization 
dictates  it.  In  order  for  the  individual  farmer  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Farm  Bureau,  he  has  to  write  a  check  or  dig  into  a  purse  or 
wallet  every  year  to  pay  dues  to  a  county  Farm  Bureau  organization.  The 
county  organization  agrees  to  be  a  part  of  a  state  Federation  of  county  Farm 
Bureaus  with  the  ability  to  withdraw  from  the  state  Federation  if  it  seems 
wise  to  do  so.  Likewise,  the  state  Federation  joins  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  but  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw. 

In  this  volume,  we  concentrate  on  Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia.  But  what  is 
told  here  could  be  repeated  many  times  all  across  America,  in  state  after 
state.  The  acts  would  be  similar,  the  cast  of  characters  would  change,  and 
the  scenery  would  be  different.  It  is  a  story  of  people  of  the  land,  dedicated 
to  principles  of  fair  play,  democratic  actions,  good  government,  and  the 
economical  production  of  high  quality  food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices  to  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Farm  Bureau  is  unique  among  large  organizations.  Alice  Sturgis,  in  her 
book  YOUR  FARM  BUREAU,  points  out  the  genius  of  its  effectiveness.  She 
makes  the  following  points  in  support  of  her  statement: 

A.  Suitability .  Farm  Bureau's  structure  seems  custom-made  for  the 
peculiar  needs  of  its  members. 

B.  Continuity  of  Purpose .  A  straight  course  seems  to  have  been  laid 
out  and  is  held  to  by  each  succeeding  set  of  officers. 

C.  Fundamental  Philosophy.  Farm  Bureau  has  painstakingly 
developed  a  set  of  guiding  principles  that  have  been  adhered  to  over  the 
years.  The  principles  seem  to  be  continuously  developing  based  on  previous 
experience. 

D.  Farm  Bureau  has  capable  leaders.  Some  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
(and  American  Farm  Bureau)  leaders  are  nationally  and  internationally 
recognized  for  their  contribution  to  agriculture.  This  did  not  Just  happen. 
Hard  work  and  good  training  produce  results. 

E.  Capable  staff  members .  They  remain  with  the  organization  over 
long  periods.  Their  enthusiasm  is  a  tribute  to  the  organization. 
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F.  Member  participation .  No  other  organization  has  such  a  complete 
and  ingenuous  system  for  insuring  panicipation  by  members.  The  mem- 
bers, not  the  staff  or  the  board  of  directors,  actually  make  policy  decisions. 

G.  Member  education.  Farm  Bureau  members,  compared  to  other 
large  organizations,  are  the  best  educated  in  what  their  organization  believes 
and  works  for.  They  know  its  procedures  and  use  them. 

H.  Service  to  Members.  Perhaps  no  other  organization  ranks  higher  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  members.  The  program  of  service  has  been  built  on 
what  members  say  they  need. 

I.  Achievements.  Every  year  a  program  of  work  is  established.  An- 
nually, the  organization  examines  what  has  been  done  and  re-adjusts  its 
sights. 

J.  Financial  Structure.  Farm  Bureau  is  adequately  and  soundly 
financed.  It  offers  members  the  opportunity  to  serve,  and  often  provides 
expenses  while  they  are  serving. 

K.  Unity  of  purpose--and  action.  There  is  not  always  agreement 
during  the  process  of  establishing  policy.  When  the  decision  has  been  made, 
the  members  fall  to  and  work  together. 

L.  Majority  decision.  Closely  related  to  the  above  factor,  all  decisions 
are  based  on  open  discussion,  honest  disagreement,  and  majority  vote. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer. 

The  history  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  supports  all  of  these  points 
as  we  shall  see. 
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CHAPTER  I 

VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURE: 
THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

When  a  Virginian  of  the  latter  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  stands 
on  the  shore  at  Jamestown  and  contemplates  the  replicas  of  the  three  little 
ships  that  brought  the  first  settlers  to  his  native  state,  many  thoughts  crowd 
his  mind.  The  diminutive  size  of  the  vessels  makes  one  wonder  what  sort  of 
men  these  were.  Why  did  they  come?  How  did  they  manage  to  survive  the 
perils  of  a  sea  voyage  in  late  winter  across  a  stormy  ocean?  What  were  their 
thoughts  as  they  chose  a  landing  place?  Why  were  they  willing  to  undertake 
such  an  adventure? 

Answers  to  some  of  these  questions  we  know  from  surviving  records 
kept  in  England.  Other  answers  can  be  found  in  records  that  were  kept  by 
their  leaders,  especially  the  Journals  of  Captain  John  Smith  who,  shortly 
after  their  arrival,  was  elected  their  military  commander.  He  led  them  in 
exploration  of  the  coastal  streams  and  the  estuaries  of  what  is  now 
Tidewater.  He  negotiated  for  food  from  the  native  Indians  when  the  settlers 
failed  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  the  few  who  survived.  He  and  others  of  his 
day  made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  what  is  ours  today. 

At  any  rate,  they  came.  Somehow,  they  survived.  More  followed.  We 
are  the  inheritors  of  their  legacy.  Not  a  legacy  of  gold  that  they  hoped  would 
make  them  rich.  Instead,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  their  fortune 
was  based  on  gold  of  another  kind:  tobacco.  And,  when  necessary,  other 
crops. 

Tobacco,  the  "esteemed  weed",  had  been  introduced  to  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century.  Even  then  it  was  the  cause  of  con- 
troversy and,  without  the  dire  warnings  of  a  Surgeon  General,  it  was  given 
all  kinds  of  names.  They  ranged  from  the  "joviall  weed"  and  the 
"bewitching  vegetable",  to  the  "chopping  herb  of  hell".  Still,  due  to  the 
industrious  willingness  of  John  Rolfe,  who  somehow  had  acquired  some 
sweet-smoking  West  Indian  tobacco  seed,  it  became  the  basis  of  the  early 
Virginia  economy.  He  made  his  first  plantings  in  1612.  By  1618  the  yield 
was  20,000  pounds,  and  by  1630  annual  exports  from  the  colony  reached 
500,000  pounds.  Tobacco  was  even  planted  in  the  streets  of  Jamestown. 

Two  other  developments  confirmed  the  permanence  of  tobacco  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  colony:  the  enactment  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  a  law  making  possible  "indentured  servants,"  and  the  coming 
of  Negro  slaves  which  made  possible  the  production  of  tobacco  on  a 
profitable  scale. 


The  first  Negroes  arrived  in  1619,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Burgesses 
legahzed  indenture. 

Under  the  indenture  system,  workers  were  brought  to  Virginia  under 
an  agreement  that  they  would  work  for  four  or  five  years  for  whomever 
brought  them  in,  after  which  time  they  became  free. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  indentured  servants  quickly  assumed 
positions  of  responsibility.  Virginius  Dabney  reports  that  seven  men  who 
were  reported  as  servants  in  1624  were  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
only  five  years  later.  In  the  Court  Records  of  Surry  County  there  is  an  order 
relieving  a  young  man  of  his  indenture.  On  the  next  page  is  the  record  of  his 
marriage  to  a  young  woman  who  also  had  been  relieved  of  her  obligation  of 
indenture.  Their  name  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Surry  County  today. 

Only  a  few  Negroes  came  to  Virginia  immediately  following  1619,  but 
they  did  come.  The  Burgesses  legalized  slavery  in  1661.  By  1671,  according 
to  Governor  William  Berkeley,  there  were  2,000  slaves  in  the  colony.  He 
reported  that  the  entire  population  was  40,000. 

It  seems  likely  that  planters  would  have  preferred  to  work  their  lands 
with  white  tenants  as  was  the  custom  in  England,  but  the  indentured  ser- 
vants struck  out  on  their  own  as  soon  as  they  could.  Tobacco  and  slavery 
grew  together.  The  plantation  system  grew  with  tobacco.  Slaves  made  it 
possible  for  the  larger  landowners  to  expand  their  production  through  larger 
crops  and  by  being  able  to  clear  up  new  land.  Continuous  cropping  in 
tobacco  exhausted  the  land  in  only  four  or  five  years.  Small  landowners  were 
at  a  clear  disadvantage.  Making  good  crops  and  clearing  new  land  took 
prodigious  amounts  of  labor. 

The  importance  of  tobacco  to  early  Virginians  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
It  was,  as  Mansfield  points  out  in  his  A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  SPOT- 
SYLVANIA, the  one  commodity  that  could  be  readily  traded  for  any  other 
commodity.  There  was  good  demand  for  it  overseas.  Hard  money  was  in 
short  supply  so  tobacco  became  the  accepted  medium  of  exchange.  Prices 
came  to  be  quoted  on  other  commodities  in  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  dictated  the  location  and  routing  of  roads  in  the  Piedmont. 
The  necessity  of  having  ways  of  getting  the  crop  to  the  warehouses  located 
on  navigable  streams  became  urgent  for  many  growers.  These,  perhaps  the 
first  farm-to-market  roads  in  the  Old  Dominion,  came  to  be  called  "rolling 
roads"  because  they  were  designed  to  permit  rolling  the  hogsheads,  or  casks, 
of  tobacco  instead  of  hauling  them  in  wagons  or  in  carts.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  bridges  were  required  for  the  "rolling  roads".  Apparently  folks  of 
that  day  were  more  concerned  for  their  hogsheads  of  tobacco  than  they  were 
for  their  coaches,  carts,  and  wagons. 

Tobacco  warehouses  prior  to  the  the  Revolution  began  on  a  purely 
private  enterprise  basis.  The  owners  would  buy  the  tobacco  from  the  growers' 
and  bargain  with  sea  captains  for  shipment  and  sale  in  Europe.  Later  the 


entire  tobacco  business  came  under  the  control  of  the  government  and 
warehouses  were  chartered,  resulting  in  the  number  of  warehouses  being 
reduced  sharply. 

With  government  control  came  inspectors  who  were  stationed  at  each 
warehouse.  They  were  politically  appointed,  but  were  expected  to  be  men 
"who  knew  tobacco".  They  had  to  be  honest  because  planters  would  not 
patronize  a  warehouse  where  the  inspector  was  less  than  honest. 

The  regulation  of  the  tobacco  production  was  by  both  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  and  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  regulation  of  the  business  was  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity,  thus  keeping 
prices  high.  This  was  accomplished  by  chopping  down  a  part  of  each  crop. 
County  courts  appointed  persons  to  inspect  the  growing  crops  and  chop 
down  the  excess.  These  inspectors  were  called  "fellers"  and  were  paid  at 
public  expense  for  "felling"  plants.  Mansfield  says  in  his  book  that  William 
Brown  and  Robert  Turner  were  paid  1,065  pounds  (of  tobacco)  for  felling 
1,277,100  plants.  They  must  have  been  good  workers  for,  if  in  that  day  they 
grew  4,000  plants  per  acre.  Brown  and  Turner  chopped  down  over  300  acres 
of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  growers  know  when  a  plant  is  cut,  the  stub  that  is  left  often 
produces  new  leaves.  These  "seconds"  were  sometimes  allowed  to  grow  and 
some  planters  allowed,  albeit  illegally,  their  indentured  help  or  their  slaves 
to  harvest  and  sell  that  portion  of  their  crop.  Some  were  prosecuted  for 
selling  "felled"  tobacco. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  controlled  production  and  marketing 
didn't  originate  with  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930's. 

Early  Virginians,  finding  profit  in  raising  and  selling  tobacco,  con- 
centrated their  efforts  on  enhancing  the  business.  Land  was  plentiful  and 
easy  to  secure  because  of  the  grant  system  of  "headrights" . 

Once  the  unfortunate  system  of  producing  for  the  common  storehouse 
was  cast  aside,  production  increased  markedly.  Commenting  on  the  ex- 
periment in  socialism,  Ralph  Tamor,  Colonial  Secretary,  wrote:  "When  our 
people  were  fed  out  of  the  common  store,  and  labored  jointly  together,  glad 
was  he  who  could  slip  from  his  labour,  or  slumber  over  his  taske,  he  cared 
not  how... neither  cared  they  for  the  increasse,  presuming  that  howsoever 
the  harvest  prospered  the  generall  store  must  maintaine  them,  so  that  wee 
reaped  not  so  much  come  from  the  labours  of  thirtie  as  now  three  or  foure 
doe  provide  for  themselves. ' ' 

Unfortunately,  there  are  problems  associated  with  almost  everything. 
Good  tobacco-producing  soil  quickly  "ran  out".  Repeated  cropping,  year 
after  year,  so  impoverished  the  soil  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  and  new 
land  had  to  be  cleared  and  brought  into  production.  Under  such  conditions 
large  landowners  could  use  new  acres  of  their  large  holdings.  Thus,  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  acquired  large  grants  or  to  have  been  able  to 


secure  a  number  of  headrights  prospered.  Small  landowners  remained 
impoverished  because  the  use  of  manures,  limes,  marls,  and  the  like  were 
not  understood. 

Such  conditions  continued  well  into  the  19th  century.  Tom  Tryon,  in 
THE  TRIAL  OF  NA  T  TURNER  describes  portions  of  Southampton  County 
almost  as  a  desert  as  far  as  agricultural  production  is  concerned.  His 
description  is  marked  contrast  to  the  lush  fields  of  corn,  soybeans,  peanuts, 
and  small  grains  of  the  late  20th  century.  It  is  ironic  that  the  major 
agricultural  area  of  the  colonial  period  produces  almost  no  tobacco  in  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

In  early  Virginia  all  land  was  owned  by  the  King  of  England.  Hence, 
Crown  Grants  to  individuals.  The  King  seldom  "granted"  land  to  anyone. 
When  he  did  so,  he  could  be  generous. 

The  most  significant  grant  was  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  it  exceeded  five 
million  acres.  Mostly,  the  Fairfax  Grant  was  in  the  upper  Northern  Neck  and 
westward  across  the  Shenandoah  Valley  into  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 

Usually  grants  were  given  by  the  various  Governors  to  favorites  or  in 
exchange  for  services  performed  for  the  Governor.  These  were  numerous; 
and  some  such  grants,  usually  considerably  diminished  in  size,  are  still 
owned  by  the  direct  descendants  of  the  original  grantees.  (The  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  recent  years,  has  recognized  "Bicentennial 
Farms"  which  are  those  that  have  remained  in  the  same  family  for  two 
centuries  or  more.)  Some  of  these  were  Crown  Grants  and  others  were 
granted  by  Governors.  Some  were  bought  from  former  owners.  Small  tracts 
of  land  were  also  granted  by  Governors.  Besides  the  grants  to  favorites, 
usually  fairly  large  tracts,  there  were  grants  as  homesteads  and  grants  as 
"headrights". 

Grants,  however  given,  were  usually  not  outright.  Regardless  of  the 
"station"  of  the  recipient  all  had  to  observe  the  same  laws  in  order  to  keep 
their  land.  "Seating"  the  land  was  similar  to  the  process  required  under  the 
later  Homestead  Act  and  the  Tree  Act  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
These  acts,  requiring  actual  living  on  the  land  and  building  on  it,  made  it 
possible  to  settle  the  Great  Plains. 

Mansfield,  on  page  73  of  his  book,  says:  "All  free  white  people  could 
claim  fifty  acres  of  Crown  land  for  a  homestead,  and  could  purchase  a 
hundred  more  for  each  member  of  his  household,  including  slaves  and 
indentured  servants,  at  the  rate  often  acres  for  a  shilling  (about  fifty  cents). 
Prolific  and  prosperous  homesteaders  could  sometimes  accumulate  large 
holdings,  although  the  tracts  might  not  be  contiguous." 

A  colonist  was  allowed  fifty  acres  of  crown  land  for  each  settler  he 
brought  into  the  colony.  Grants  of  one  hundred  acres  to  two  persons  jointly 
often  represented  the  importer  and  the  immigrant.  These  grants  were 
known  as  '  'headrights' ' .  Speculators  made  a  practice  of  importing  people  in 


order  to  get  the  reward  in  land.  If  he  could  import  ten  persons,  he  could 
claim  five  hundred  acres,  and  the  immigrants  could  claim  their  headrights 
of  fifty  acres  each,  as  well. 

The  earliest  arrivals  naturally  began  to  take  up  land  along  the  tidal 
rivers  because  the  rivers  were  the  avenues  of  commerce  that  provided  access 
to  the  markets  in  England  for  the  tobacco.  The  more  energetic  and 
provident  landowners  accumulated  large  land  holdings  and  the  "plan- 
tation" system  developed  in  the  Tidewater  area. 

As  more  settlers  arrived,  they  had  to  move  farther  inland  and  farther 
away  from  the  rivers  since  most  of  the  good  land  along  the  James,  the 
Rappahannock,  and  the  smaller  navigable  rivers  had  been  taken.  More  and 
more  came.  The  Piedmont  was  settled,  for  the  most  part,  by  smaller  lan- 
downers. Most  of  the  Tidewater,  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  Piedmont  were 
settled  by  people  from  England.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  perhaps  the  most 
important  being  transportation,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Southwest 
seemed  not  to  attract  those  already  settled  along  the  broad  estuaries  and  in 
the  Piedmont,  and  settling  that  important  area  was  delayed  longer  than  it 
might  have  been. 

A  large  influx  of  Germans  and  Scots  and  Irishmen,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  Pennsylvania,  led  to  the  settling  of  the 
Valley.  Land  in  Pennsylvania  was  becoming  scarce  and  the  large  holdings  of 
Lord  Fairfax  were  available  for  purchase  at  reasonable  prices. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Germans  arrived  in  the  Valley  first.  They 
established  the  Great  Valley  Road,  and  took  up  land  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Valley,  north  of  Staunton  where  they  found  land  to  their  liking.  The 
Scotch-Irish  went  further  to  the  south  and  west  and  settled  the  area  towards 
Roanoke  and  beyond.  Neither  group  of  settlers  relied  on  tobacco  for  their 
livelihood,  and  the  use  of  slaves  was  not  so  prevalent  in  the  area.  Most  of  the 
farms  that  were  established  were  operated  by  their  owners  and  their  families 
who  found  the  limestone  soil  productive  for  grain  as  well  as  for  grass.  The 
entire  area  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  has  traditionally  been  a  grain 
and  grass  area.  Livestock  and  poultry  are  produced  in  great  quantity  to  this 
day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  large  plantations  of  the  Tidewater  were  divided 
among  successive  generations  of  descendants  to  the  extent  that  almost  none 
of  the  large  plantations  along  the  river  have  survived.  A  few  of  the  great 
mansions  remain,  but  time  and  many  fires  have  taken  their  toll. 

Not  all  the  land  in  the  tidewater  was  owned  by  large  plantation  owners. 
Particularly  on  the  Northern  Neck,  most  of  the  holdings  were  small  and 
individually  owned  and  worked.  An  interesting  story  regarding  ownership 
there  was  told  to  the  writer  regarding  one  tract  of  540  acres.  According  to  the 
story,  thirty  Scotsmen  were  each  granted  eighteen  acres  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging settlement  of  the  land  and  having  it  farmed.  All  thirty  of  the 


owners  took  up  the  individual  tract  assigned  to  each,  but  for  some  reason, 
within  six  years  all  of  the  land  was  owned  by  one  owner  whose  descendants 
still  own  it  after  more  than  two  and  one-half  centuries. 

Asked  why  one  man  got  possession  of  that  many  tracts  in  so  short  a 
time,  no  reason  could  be  given.  Perhaps  little  value  was  placed  on  the  land 
which  had  been  given;  maybe  living  in  the  wilderness  just  didn't  appeal  to 
the  immigrants;  or  perhaps  there  were  other  reasons  that  have  been  ob- 
scured by  time. 

An  agriculture  based  on  a  single  crop,  tobacco,  dependent  on  slave 
labor,  and  with  planters  who  had  next  to  no  knowledge  of  scientific  farming 
as  we  know  it,  was  doomed  to  see  hard  times.  The  system  had  served  the 
colony  well;  and  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Virginia 
was  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  influential  of  the  colonies,  and 
later  of  the  states. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Virginia  was  no  longer  so  fortunate.  Several 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the  sad  state  of  affairs.  It  is  reported  that  by 
1840  as  many  as  388,000  former  Virginians  were  living  in  other  states  and 
territories;  and  only  1,211,000  white  and  free  black  persons  were  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  This  number  included  those  living  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 

Among  the  prominent  expatriates  were  such  eminent  men  as  President 
William  Henry  Harrison;  Stephen  H.  Austin,  the  founder  of  Texas,  and 
Sam  Houston,  its  first  President;  Henry  Clay,  a  leader  of  the  Congress  for 
many  years  and  Secretary  of  State  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  William 
H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  Senator  and  cabinet  member;  two  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  John  Penn  and  George  Walton  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  respectively;  Dr.  Ephriam  McDowell  who  pioneered 
abdominal  surgery;  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  inventor  of  the  mechanical 
reaper;  twelve  territorial  governors;  and  nine  state  governors.  It  is  interesting 
to  speculate  what  influence  these  men  would  have  had  on  the  development 
of  Virginia  had  they  remained  in  their  native  state. 

Many  of  these  leaders  knew  the  evils  of  a  slave-based  economy.  Had 
they  remained,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  conservative  leaders  to  have 
prevented  the  holacaust  of  the  Civil  War  which  left  the  economy  of  Virginia 
almost  prostrate  and  forced  still  more  of  the  surviving  Virginians  to  seek 
their  livelihoods  in  the  rapidly  developing  west.  The  state  did  not  fully 
recover  for  almost  a  century. 

Despite  all  these  vicissitudes,  agricultural  production  made  spectacular 
progress  in  some  places.  Fielding  Lewis,  brother-in-law  of  George 
Washington,  had  been  an  early  pioneer  in  the  use  of  lime  as  a  means  of 
increasing  crop  production.  In  Loudoun  County,  John  Alexander  Binns  had 
used  deep-plowing  and  the  application  of  gypsum  to  make  that  county  the 
most  productive  in  the  state.  The  use  of  gypsum  spread  rapidly.  Avery  O. 
Craven  in  SOIL  EXHAUSTION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND,  1606-1860,  stated  that  "no 
other  single  factor  (from  1800  to  1820)  made  such  changes  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  two  states." 

Another  author,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  in  1813,  preached  that  soil 
fertility  could  be  improved  "by  the  return  of  manures  of  all  kinds,  animal 
and  vegetable."  His  book,  ARATA.,  advocated  deep  plowing  and  crop 
rotation. 

The  most  prominent  agricultural  researcher  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period 
was  the  Virginian,  Edmund  Ruffm.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Yearbook  of  1895  gave  high  praise  to  Edmund  Ruffm  for  his  ESSAY  ON 
CALCERO US  MANURES,  written  in  1832.  It  ran  through  five  editions  and 
the  Yearbook  said  it  was  "the  most  thorough  piece  of  work  on  a  special 
agricultural  subject  ever  published  in  the  English  language."  Ruffln  stressed 
the  use  of  marl,  a  clay-like  substance  which  contained  calcium  carbonate,  in 
restoring  worn  out  lands.  As  a  resident  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  Ruffm  had 
ready  access  to  such  materials.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  of  John  Rolfe's  use  of 
marl  more  than  two  centuries  earlier  on  his  Surry  county  plantation. 

Ruffin  began,  and  published  briefly,  THE  FARMER'S  REGISTER,  a 
monthly  publication,  in  order  to  disseminate  his  ideas.  John  Skinner,  first 
editor  of  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER,  termed  Ruffm 's  publication  the  best 
on  agriculture  which  this  country  or  Europe  has  ever  produced.  Ruffin  fell 
into  financial  difficulties  in  the  panic  of  1838  and  stopped  publication  in 
1842,  one  year  after  the  SOUTHERN  PLANTER  began  publication.  The 
SOUTHERN  PLANTER  continued  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

In  1853  Ruffin  contended  that  well-marled  land  had  increased  in  value 
by  two  hundred  per  cent.  This  may  have  been  true.  Another  development 
did  much  for  agriculture  about  the  same  time.  Willoughby  Newton,  of 
Westmoreland  County,  began  to  import  Peruvian  guano.  The  results  were  a 
sensation.  Newton  believed  that  the  introduction  of  guano  "was  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  to  save  the  country  from  rumation".  Marl  was 
cheap  and  close  at  hand;  guano  had  to  be  imported.  Those  who  could  afford 
to  use  both  prospered.  Willoughby  Newton's  fellow  citizens  were  said  to 
have  become  the  richest  agricultural  population  in  America.  With  such  a 
heritage,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Northern  Neck  is  one  of  the  finest 
farming  areas  in  Virginia  to  this  day. 

The  introduction  of  marl,  guano,  crop  rotation,  and  the  organization 
of  societies  to  promote  their  use  prepared  Virginia  for  the  long  climb  up- 
ward from  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  and  from 
the  terrible  effects  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  sixties. 

The  latter  quarter  of  the  19th  century  saw  events  that  began  to  benefit 
the  farming  population  in  other  ways.  In  that  day  most  of  the  population 
farmed.  Some  of  these  events  were  the  result  of  actions  taken  outside 
Virginia. 


The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  had  been  established 
at  Blacksburg  in  1872.  It  later  became  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Polytechnic  Institute  (1895).  Later  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  portions  of  the  name  were  dropped  and  the  institution  became 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Still  later  the  words,  "and  State 
University"  were  added.  Most  Virginians  know  it  as  "VPI"  or  "Virginia 
Tech." 

Whatever  the  name,  the  college  began  to  receive  larger  appropriations. 
Having  been  established  under  the  Morrill  Act  as  a  Land  Grant  institution, 
two-thirds  of  those  federal  funds  went  to  VPI,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Hampton  Institute  in  Hampton  which  was  to  become  the  land  grant  in- 
stitution for  Virginia's  black  population. 

Under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  Congress  had  set  aside  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  federal  lands  as  endowment  for  these  colleges  in  every  state.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  following  the  Civil  War,  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Lee  University)  and  Virginia  Military  Institute 
planned  to  set  up  a  joint  technical  program  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  of 
the  federal  funds.  At  the  same  time,  the  University  of  Virginia  was  making 
plans  to  set  up  an  agricultural  college.  Governor  James  L.  Kemper  and  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  favored  the  Blacksburg  institution,  and  the 
money  went  there.  VPI  became  the  Land  Grant  College  for  Virginia, 
although  Virginia  State  College  (University)  at  Petersburg  now  receives  some 
of  the  Morrill  Act  funds  instead  of  their  going  to  Hampton. 

Conditions  were  right  for  farmers  to  begin  to  work  together.  Scientific 
agriculture  was  beginning.  Cyrus  McCormick,  John  Deere,  and  others  were 
beginning  to  develop  machines  that  changed  agricultural  production 
forever.  The  West  was  being  opened.  Railroads  had  supplanted  canals  and 
wagon  roads.  Virginia's  farmers  were  ready  to  become  more  prosperous  and 
effective  than  they  had  ever  been.  Succeeding  chapters  will  attempt  to 
recount  at  least  a  part  of  what  transpired. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  AGRICULTURAL  MOVEMENTS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

As  the  frontier  rolled  westward  and  lands  outside  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  became  the  homes  of  a  growing  population,  conditions  developed 
that  clearly  foretold  that  peoples  of  all  kinds  knew  how  to  work  together  to 
get  things  done.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  a  young  Frenchman  and  a  keen 
observer  of  the  human  scene  who  had  traveled  throughout  much  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  in  1832: 

Americans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions, 
constantly  form  associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and 
manufacturing  companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but 
associations  of  a  thousand  other  kinds-religious,  moral,  serious, 
futile,  extensive,  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The 
Americans  make  associations  to  give  entertainments,  to  found 
establishments  for  education,  to  build  inns,  to  construct 
churches,  to  diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  an- 
tipodes; and  in  this  manner  they  found  hospitals,  prisons  and 
schools.  If  it  be  proposed  to  advance  some  truth,  or  to  foster 
some  feeling  by  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they  form  a 
society.  Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  new  undertaking,  you 
see  the  government  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank  in  England,  in 
the  United  States  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  association.  (From 
DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA,  VOL.  1,  Page  114) 

Somewhat  later,  farm  organizations,  as  such,  seem  to  have  had  their 
beginning.  With  one  notable  exception,  however,  and  that  was  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  those  beginnings  followed  the  Civil  War. 

The  Eastern  seaboard  states  had  "filled  up"  with  people.  Land  had 
been  cropped  out  over  more  than  two  centuries  of  single-cropping.  It  was 
either  unproductive  or  becoming  expensive.  Some  people  wanted  more 
room  around  them. 

The  "West"  was  there.  It  was  being  opened  up  and  potential  land 
owners  were  being  encouraged  to  "go  west  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
Confederate  veterans  had  little  to  call  home  or  less  to  keep  them.  The 
Homestead  Act  and  the  Tree  Act,  enacted  in  1862,  made  it  possible  for  a 
man  or  family  to  gain  possession  of  160  acres  of  land  from  the  Federal 
domain  just  by  living  on  the  land  and  producing  a  crop  or  two.  Many 
thousands  of  easterners  trekked  to  what  is  now  the  Middle  West  and  began 
farming  the  prairies,  a  vast  fertile  land  that  extended  almost  from  the 
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western  side  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  to  the  Rockies.  The  Tree  Act 
allowed  an  owner  to  claim  160  acres  simply  by  planting  a  few  acres  of  trees  in 
an  area  that  was  virtually  treeless.  Some  enterprising  settlers  exercised  both 
options  and  within  a  few  years  were  owners  of  320  acres.  A  friend  of  the 
author  tells  of  handling  his  grandfather's  estate  which  had  been  settled 
under  the  Tree  Act.  The  grandfather,  as  a  young  man,  had  the  foresight  to 
plant  black  walnut  trees  on  six  acres  in  Illinois.  By  the  time  his  grandson  sold 
them,  two  generations  later,  they  were  worth  a  tidy  fortune. 

In  many  instances  a  number  of  people  from  an  area  of  an  Eastern  state 
would  settle  close  together  when  they  moved  West.  Place  names  that  survive 
today  remind  us  of  where  some  of  the  settlers  came  from.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  town  called  Virginia  in  Illinois  and  one  called  Shenandoah  in 
Iowa.  Many  villages  and  towns  throughout  the  Midwest  and  the  far  West 
share  names  that  are  found  in  the  East. 

Likewise,  some  of  the  many  Northern  and  Western  European  im- 
migrants who  found  their  way  to  America  went  West  and  made  settlements 
in  groups.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  to  this  day,  communities  that  take  great 
pride  in  their  European  heritage.  Swedes,  Germans,  Norsemen  and  others 
are  to  be  found  making  their  contributions  through  succeeding  generations. 

The  opening  of  such  a  vast  area  of  fertile  farm  land  and  the  great 
production  that  followed  called  for  a  transportation  system  to  get  these 
products  to  markets  in  the  populous  East  Coast  cities.  To  encourage  this 
transportation  system,  the  railroad  companies  were  given  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  along  their  rights-of-way  to  establish  cities  and  towns  or  to  sell 
to  prospective  farmers.  By  this  action,  Congress  didn't  intend  to  originate 
land  scandals  which  enriched  some,  but  at  the  same  time  got  lands  into  the 
hands  of  farmers. 

The  farmers  needed  these  railroads  to  haul  their  grain  and  livestock  to 
market  in  the  populous  east.  In  time,  the  railroads  furnished  the  tran- 
sportation -  for  a  price,  often  exhorbitantly  high.  High  rail  rates  were  a 
factor  that  set  the  stage  for  the  beginnings  of  some  farm  organizations.  The 
railroad  barons,  with  their  monopoly,  had  almost  a  stranglehold  on  the 
farmers.  Nobody  regulated  them,  and  they  could  favor  some  and  penalize 
others.  With  no  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  them,  they 
could  charge  whatever  they  pleased. 

With  few  exceptions,  early  farm  organizations  spent  a  part  of  their 
energy  fighting  the  railroads  and  were  instrumental  in  getting  Congress  to 
set  up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1887. 

One  organization  which  did  not  fight  the  railroads  was  the 
Philadelphia  Society.  It  was  organized  in  1785,  well  before  the  advent  of  the 
railroads.  Two  famous  Americans  were  instrumental  in  its  founding.  George 
Washington  was  its  first  president  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  among  its 
leaders.  Washington  had  imported  high  quality  jacks  to  use  in  upgrading 
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the  mules  he  used  at  his  Mount  Vernon  Plantation.  Jefferson,  living  in  the 
hill  country  of  Albemarle,  developed  a  system  of  contour  cropping  with 
terraces.  He  is  also  credited  with  having  invented  the  moldboard  plow. 

Washington  urged  Congress  to  establish  a  national  university  and  a 
board  of  agriculture,  stating  that  "agriculture  is  of  such  fundamental 
importance  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  share  in  the  maintenance  for  its  benefit."  The  national 
university  never  materialized,  and  it  was  not  until  1862  that  the  Homestead 
Act,  the  Tree  Act,  and  the  Morrill  Act  were  passed. 

The  Morrill  Act  set  aside  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  Federal 
Domain  to  help  finance  Agricultural  Colleges  in  every  state.  The  signing  of 
the  Morrill  Act  was  one  of  the  most  significant  achievements  of  the  Lincoln 
Administration. 

Early  Organizations 

What  were  the  early  farm  organizations  that  arose  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  and  early  in  the  20th  century  like?  What  happened  to 
them?  Why  are  most  of  them  no  longer  around?  Which  of  them  was  in- 
fluential in  Virginia? 

The  Grange 

The  first  of  the  modern  farm  organizations,  the  Grange,  or  more 
correctly,  the  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  organized  late  in 
1867  by  Oliver  Kelley.  Kelley,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.  had  been  sent  on  a  tour  of 
southern  states  to  secure  statistical  information.  He  was  so  distressed  with 
conditions  he  found  there  that  he  determined  to  do  something  about  it. 
During  the  summer  of  1867  he  had  spent  time  on  farms  in  the  West.  Being 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  he  believed  that  a  similar  secret 
organization  adapted  to  farm  life  might  serve  to  bind  farmers  together  for 
their  social  and  intellectual  advancement. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington  in  late  1867  he  discussed  matters  with 
friends  and  advisors.  That  fall,  some  of  his  associates,  "one  fruit  grower  and 
six  government  clerks  constituted  themselves  as  the  National  Grange  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry."  Oliver  Kelley,  a  month  later,  resigned  his  job  and 
spent  all  of  his  considerable  energy  developing  the  new  order.  One  of  his 
friends,  commenting  on  his  drive,  said  he  was  "an  engine  with  too  much 
steam  on  all  the  time. "  His  plan  was  to  sell  charters  and  install  local  Granges 
wherever  he  could.  Sales  of  the  charters  were  to  pay  his  travel  costs  and  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  annually.  His  first  trip  into  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Illinois  resulted  in  organizations  being  established  in 
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Harrisburg,  in  Columbus,  in  Chicago,  and  in  Fredonia,  New  York.  Only  the 
latter  stayed  in  business. 

Finally,  in  1868  he  established  Granges  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  with 
assistance  from  Col.  D.  A.  Robertson  who  emphasized  that  the  Grange 
offered  a  means  of  protection  against  corporations  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
for  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  Kelley  was  in  business.  He  moved  his 
headquarters  back  to  Washington.  Nine  states  were  organized  in  that  year. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  farmer's  current  political  and  economic  com- 
plaints, a  popular  organization  could  be  formed. 

The  period  of  1870-73  was  a  prosperous  one  for  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  speculative  enterprises;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
catastrophic  for  farmers.  "Monoplies"  and  railroads  were  generally  hated. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  had  given  them  more 
than  thirty-five  million  acres  of  land  by  1873  and  was  pledged  to  grant  the 
Pacific  lines  about  a  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  more  acres.  The  roads 
were  levying  such  exorbitant  freight  rates  that  farming  was  unprofitable. 
Iowa  farmers  burned  corn  for  fuel  because,  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  it  was  the 
cheapest  thing  around.  At  the  same  time,  corn  in  Eastern  cities  was  going  for 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  The  farm  panic  of  1873  brought  creditors,  formerly  willing 
to  carry  the  farmers,  asking  for  payment  at  the  very  time  they  could  realize 
nothing  on  their  crops.  Deciding  that  everybody  was  against  them,  the 
farmers  organized  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  1873  only  four  states  had  no 
Granges:  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and  Nevada. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  declared  to  be  "to 
labor  for  the  good  of  our  Order,  our  Country,  and  mankind."  In  practical 
terms,  it  included  efforts  to  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  homes, 
to  maintain  laws,  to  diversify  crops,  advance  agricultural  and  industrial 
education,  establish  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  suppress  prejudice,  to 
discourage  the  "credit  system,  the  fashion  system  and  every  other  system 
tending  to  prodigality  and  bankruptcy."  They  were  not,  they  said,  enemies 
of  business,  but  they  declared  they  were  opposed  to  monopolies;  not 
railroads  but  high  freight  rates.  The  Grange  was  not  a  political  organization 
or  party.  Members  were  encouraged  to  perform  their  individual  duties  as 
citizens.  Politics  could  be  discussed  and  economic  questions  were  often  a 
part  of  their  discussions. 

With  all  of  its  attributes  and  worthwhile  objectives,  and  despite  the 
progress  it  was  making,  the  Grange  didn't  satisfy  everybody.  Some  objected 
to  it  because  it  was  a  secret  society.  Some  thought  it  ought  to  be  more 
partisan  politically.  Others  thought  it  was  too  political.  Some  thought  it 
radical,  while  others  thought  it  was  overly  conservative.  This  should  not  be 
surprising  in  an  organization  that  grew  out  of  controversy;  but  other  farm 
organizations  were  being  formed.  Some  farmers  must  have  been  more 
comfortable  in  more  open  organizations.  Many  decided  to  form  their  own 
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political  panics  in  the  various  states  of  the  Midwest.  There  were  several  of 
these  parties  but  all  with  the  same  purpose-to  subject  the  corporations, 
panicularly  the  railroads,  to  government  control  and  reform;  and  for 
economy  and  reform  in  government. 

Solon  J.  Buck,  in  the  AGRARIAN  CRUSADE,  wrote:  "The  contest 
between  the  farmer  and  the  railroads  was  intense  while  it  lasted.  The  farmers 
had  the  votes,  the  railroads  the  money.  And  the  legislators  were  sometimes 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  in  the  fear  of  offending  one  side  or  the 
other." 

The  progressive  principles  espoused  by  the  farmers  found  professional 
backers.  During  the  decades  of  the  seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties, 
members  of  the  Grange  found  their  way  into  the  Populist  Movement  that 
almost  ceased  following  the  final  defeat  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
Democratic-Populist  candidate  for  president  in  1896. 

The  Grange,  however,  had  another  reason  for  its  existence.  The  strong 
fight  against  "monopolies"  was  taken  up  along  economic  lines  as  well  as  by 
political  means.  Grange  stores,  usually  organized  under  the  Rochedale  plan 
(see  chapter  III),  were  set  up  all  over  and  were  soon  doing  a  thriving 
business.  Cooperative  buying  and  selling  and  marketing  were  being 
promoted  in  many  states.  In  addition  to  farm  supplies,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
dairy  products  were  being  sold  cooperatively  by  Grange  members. 

The  revival  of  patents  on  farm  machinery  so  enraged  Grange  members 
that  they  turned  to  farm  machinery  manufacturing,  but  with  dismal  success. 
Patent  infringement  suits  were  brought  against  the  Grange  and  resulted  in 
the  disbanding  of  many  local  Granges.  In  1875  the  Grange  had  over 
875,000  members.  By  1877  membership  had  dropped  to  less  than  a  sixth  of 
that  number.  A  return  to  conservative  leadership  and  to  the  original 
principles  espoused  by  Oliver  Kelley  kept  the  Grange  alive.  By  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  the  Grange  had  a  membership  of  about  800,000.  It 
was,  and  is,  a  recognized  farm  organization. 

The  Alliance(s) 

Following  the  disappointing  collapse  of  the  Grange,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  reaction  against  farm  organizations.  This  was  short-lived, 
however.  New  organizations  began  to  spring  up,  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  Grange  while  attempting  to  avoid  its  mistakes.  Most  of  these 
organizations  quickly  became  involved  in  politics. 

The  Alliance,  first  known  as  the  Texas  Alliance,  was  organized  in  Texas 
in  1875.  It  later  came  to  be  called  the  Southern  Alliance,  and  before  long 
there  was  a  Northwestern  Alliance.  These  began  to  gain  strength  in  the  late 
1880's.  They  emphasized  social  and  political  themes.  The  Southern  Alliance 
was   involved  in   the  cooperative   movement.    Competition   between   the 
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Southern  and  the  Northern  organizations  was  keen,  and  an  1889  attempt  to 
merge  them  met  with  only  temporary  success.  O.  M.  Kile,  in  his  THE  FARM 
BUREAU  THROUGH  THREE  DECADES,  wrote  that  "The  Saint  Louis 
meeting  at  which  an  attempt  to  consolidate  was  made,  was  nothing  short  of 
dramatic  in  its  staging  and  appeal,....  The  attention  of  the  whole  country 
was  drawn  to  the  proceedings, . .  .giving  it  added  strength  and  prestige. ' ' 

The  major  feature  of  the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  the  joining  of 
hands  with  organized  labor  "for  mutual  defense  and  protection  as  well  as 
for  united  political  action."  The  AUiance  endorsed  a  platform  "for  the 
purpose  of  giving  practical  effects  to  these  demands."  "These  demands" 
included  abolition  of  national  banks,  free  coinage  of  silver,  prohibition  of 
trading  in  futures  of  agricultural  products,  prohibition  of  alien  ownership  of 
land,  equal  taxation  and  reduction  of  public  expenditures,  government 
ownership  of  transportation  and  communication  systems,  and  fractional 
paper  money.  They  promised  to  support  political  candidates  who  "can  be 
depended  upon  to  enact  these  principles  into  law. 

It  is  said  that  the  Alliance  elected  forty  members  to  the  Congress  in  the 
1890  election. 

The  Alliance  held  its  most  famous  convention  in  Ocala,  Florida,  shortly 
after  the  1890  elections.  An  observer,  the  historian  for  the  Alliance,  states 
that  "This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings,  in  many 
respects,  that  was  ever  held  on  American  soil. ' ' 

The  Ocala  convention  was  able  to  unite  under  a  strong  platform.  It  was 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  Alliance.  The  organization  fell  into  disarray, 
mostly  for  lack  of  proper  financing.  With  more  than  a  million  members, 
and  with  membership  dues  of  five  cents,  the  membership  dues  should  have 
furnished  $50,000  to  the  organization.  It  is  reported  that  in  1890  the  gross 
income  was  $13,530.55  with  $11,231.27  as  member  fees. 

The  Alliance  continued  to  have  some  political  clout  in  the 
congressional  election  of  1892  and  was,  in  fact,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Populist  (Peoples)  Party. 

The  Alliance  is  credited  by  some  to  have  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  elevating  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank,  thus  establishing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Alliance  was  active  in  Virginia.  During  the  1870's  and  1880's, 
Virginia  farmers  were  not  faring  well.  Other  facets  of  the  economy  were 
suffering,  too.  The  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  left  many  families  bereft  of 
men  to  carry  on.  The  loss  of  the  slaves  was  a  factor.  The  field  was  open  for 
some  sort  of  organization  with  political  clout. 

Virginius  Dabney,  in  VIRGINIA,  THE  NEW  DOMINION,  comments 
that  farmers  began  to  organize  quietly.  In  1885  they  met  in  Richmond  and 
organized  the  Farmers  Assembly  with  Col.  Robert  Beverley  of  Blandfield, 
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Essex  County,  as  President.  The  new  organization  hoped  to  operate  within 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  conservative  feelings  of  the  aristocratic  leaders 
guaranteed  that  the  Assembly  would  not  indulge  in  radical  agitation  but 
would  be  confined  to  serving  as  a  sounding  board  before  the  legislature. 

Such  a  mild  approach  seems  to  have  served  no  useful  purpose.  In  1888, 
the  more  progressive  Farmers  Alliance  was  organized  in  Luray  with 
representatives  from  five  counties.  Within  two  years  the  Alliance  met  in 
Lynchburg  with  delegates  from  94  counties.  They  listed  more  than  30,000 
members  with  113  sub- Alliances  across  the  state.  The  Assembly  went  out  of 
existence  shortly  thereafter,  leaving  the  field  open  to  the  Alliance.  The 
inability  of  the  Alliance  to  secure  immediately  the  passage  of  a  railroad 
commission  caused  farmers  to  lose  confidence  in  the  Alliance.  As  in  the 
Midwest,  the  Populists  moved  in  and  tried  to  seize  power  by  nominating  for 
governor,  one  Edmund  Randolph  Cocke,  a  grandson  of  Edmund  Randolph 
who  was  a  former  governor  of  the  State.  Cocke  was  defeated  because  he  was 
considered  too  radical  and  the  Populists  began  to  fade  away  as  a  strong 
influence  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Other  Agricultural  Organizations 

Several  organizations  that  seem  to  have  found  no  followers  in  Virginia 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  movement  toward  an  organized 
agriculture.  They  operated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Midwest. 

The  Agricultural  Wheel 

The  Wheel  was  organized  in  Prairie  County,  Arkansas,  in  1882  and 
soon  became  a  statewide  organization.  It  merged  with  yet  another  group 
called  the  Brothers  of  Freedom  and  began  seeking  members  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  The  National  Agricultural  Wheel  was  organized  in  1886.  At 
one  time  there  were  more  than  a  half  million  members  in  eight  states.  The 
desirability  of  merging  with  the  Alliance  was  discussed,  and  the  merger  was 
effected  in  1888. 

The  Gleaners 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Gleaners  began  in  Michigan.  Similar  to  the 
Grange  in  form  and  ritual,  it  gave  considerable  attention  to  cooperative 
marketing  and  purchasing  for  members.  It  operated  central  and  local 
"clearing  houses"  through  which  members  sold  their  products.  At  one  time 
the  Gleaners  owned  and  operated  grain  elevators. 

Insurance  was  an  important  part  of  their  effort,  and  has  continued  as 
the  Gleaners  Life  Insurance  Society.  In  1919  the  Gleaners  had  85,000 
members,  of  which  74,000  were  in  Michigan. 
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The  Equity 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  grew  up  in  states  centered  around 
IlHnois  and  Wisconsin  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  one  time  the 
Society  had  a  membership  of  about  200,000.  By  1914  the  organization  had 
been  so  disrupted  that  its  membership  was  very  small.  Wisconsin,  strongest 
in  the  movement,  had  6,000  members.  Strong  and  aggressive  leaders  took 
over;  and,  by  using  imponant  issues  growing  out  of  World  War  I,  mem- 
bership rose  to  about  40,000  by  1918. 

The  Equity  groups  deserve  credit  for  developing  sound  cooperatives. 
The  only  remaining  organized  remnant  of  the  Equity  movement  is  the 
Equity  Insurance  Company,  but  the  Equity  movement  is  given  credit  for 
having  furnished  the  inspiration  for  organizing  what  later  came  to  be  the 
Farmer's  Union. 

The  Farmer's  Union 

The  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  came  into  being 
under  the  leadership  of  Newt  Gresham  of  Emory,  Texas,  in  1902.  Gresham 
is  said  to  have  stated  that  he  was  "determined  to  make  at  least  one  desperate 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  his  neighborhood. ' ' 

Although  threatened  with  bankruptcy  during  its  first  year,  the  Union  is 
credited  with  saving  the  farmers  of  Raines  County,  Texas,  about  $6,000 
through  a  "Ginner's"  contract.  Other  savings  were  made  through 
cooperative  shipping  of  seed.  Membership  fees  were  small,  promises  large, 
and  farmers  flocked  to  it  all  across  the  country.  Built  upon  the  remains  of 
the  Farmers  Alliance,  the  Union  capitalized  on  the  local  Alliances  that  still 
remained.  By  1914  the  Union  was  well  established  in  twenty  states  of  the 
South  and  Midwest  with  Washington  and  Oregon  in  the  far  West. 

The  program  of  the  Union,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  proposed: 
To  secure  equity,  establish  justice  and  apply  the  Golden  Rule 
To  discourage  the  credit  mortgage  system 
To  assist  our  members  in  buying  and  selling 
To  educate  the  agricultural  classes  in  scientific  farming 
To  teach  farmers  the  classification  of  crops,  domestic  economy,  and 
marketing  methods 

To  systematize  methods  of  production  and  distribution 
To  eliminate  gambling  in  farm  products  by  Boards  of  Trade,  cotton 
exchanges,  and  other  speculators 

To  bring  farming  up  to  the  standard  of  other  industries  and  businesses 
To  secure  and  maintain  profitable  and  uniform  prices  for  cotton,  grain, 
livestock  and  other  farm  products 

To  strive  for  harmony  and  good  will  among  all  mankind  and  brotherly 
love  among  ourselves 
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To  garner  the  tears  of  the  distressed,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  the 
laughter  of  innocent  children,  the  sweat  of  honest  labor,  and  the  virtue  of  a 
happy  home  as  the  brightest  jewels  known. 

Seeking  to  avoid  errors  that  had  destroyed  earlier  organizations,  and 
with  such  lofty  objectives,  the  Union  thrived.  Dues  were  arranged  after 
careful  consideration  "in  the  most  democratic  manner  possible. ' ' 

The  rapid  growth  and  potential  power  of  the  new  Union  brought  swift 
opposition.  Politicians,  ever  opportunistic,  got  into  the  act  and  some  locals 
had  to  be  disciplined. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  Union  was  on  cooperative  and  economic 
issues.  Cooperative  stores  were  owned  everywhere,  including  Virginia.  (This 
writer  remembers  seeing  a  Farmer's  Union  Store  sign  in  the  loft  of  a  farm 
supply  store  in  Fredericksburg  in  the  1940s.  The  original  store  had  been 
operated  as  a  Union  cooperative.  It  became  family-owned  and  operated 
about  1920). 

It  is  claimed  that  more  than  a  thousand  cooperative  cotton  warehouses 
operated  across  the  South.  At  times  farmers  held  their  cotton  for  higher 
prices. 

Many  other  types  of  cooperatives  were  tried.  Charles  S.  Barrett, 
president  of  the  Union,  offered  $1,000  to  anyone  who  could  name  "a 
cooperative  of  an  agricultural  nature  that  the  union  has  not  tried. ' ' 

Despite  considerable  success  and  high  stated  ideals,  the  Union  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  steam,  and  by  1922  the  only  states  where  there  were  large 
organized  groups  and  cooperative  stores  or  warehouses  were  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

The  Union  was  never  prone  to  give  an  accounting  of  membership 
numbers.  Its  officers  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  notion  that  at  one  time 
the  membership  reached  the  two  to  three  million  level.  Some  observers  of 
that  time  said  that  a  more  accurate  number  would  be  in  the  300,000  range. 
Its  growth  seems  to  have  been  in  setting  up  new  state  organizations  while 
losing  members  in  the  states  that  had  been  previously  organized.  This  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  low  dues  and  big-promise  syndrome.  But  there 
must  have  been  other  problems.  President  Barrett,  in  an  address  in  1909, 
described  some  of  the  problems  in  rather  picturesque  language: 

Our  ranks  contain  some  of  the  noblest  and  purest  hearted 
and  ablest  men  in  the  country.  They  also  contain  some  of  the 
gravest,  shrewdest,  and  most  consummate  villains  who  have 
managed  to  escape  the  penitentiary.  For  one  hundred  of  our 
members  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  lie,  there  are  at 
least  one  who  could  give  the  devil  cards  and  spades  and  beat  him 
hand  running.  They  have  Ananias  hopelessly  distanced.  They 
make  Machiavelli,  whose  sinister  motto  was  that   "the  end 
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justifies  the  means",  seem  like  a  cooing  babe.  One  reason  that 
they  are  not  today  wearing  ball ,  chain  and  stripes  is  that  they  can 
run  just  a  little  faster  than  the  detective  and  the  sheriff. 

Someone  later  wryly  observed  that  with  that  kind  of  friends,  enemies 
are  superflous. 

Farm  organizations  in  Virginia  were  organized  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century,  too.  The  Reconstruction  period  following  the  War  Bet- 
ween the  States  left  Virginia's  agriculture  in  a  sad  state.  Slavery  had  been 
abolished.  The  former  slaves  in  many  instances  left  their  former  owners  and 
tried  to  shift  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  had  fought  for  the 
Confederacy  had  been  killed  or  injured.  Much  of  the  area  of  the  Com- 
monwealth had  been  fought  over  and  left  ravaged.  Many  of  the  veterans 
who  returned  to  their  homes  found  little  to  keep  them,  and  they  looked  for 
greater  opportunities  farther  West. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  period  of  the  1870s  and  1880s  were  not 
good  times  for  farming.  Other  facets  of  the  economy  of  Virginia  suffered, 
too.  The  field  was  ripe  for  some  sort  of  farm  organization  with  political 
clout. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Grange,  which  were  never 
strong  in  Virginia,  the  Farmers  Union,  which  had  been  organized  in  Texas 
in  1902,  moved  into  the  vacuum.  By  1941  it  had  a  membership  of  400,000 
members  in  a  number  of  states,  including  Virginia.  A  number  of  local 
organizations  were  founded  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  World  War  I 
period.  In  some  places  in  Virginia,  farm  supply  stores  were  set  up  though 
they  made  little  progress. 

Following  the  decline  of  the  Union  in  the  early  1920s,  the  Farmers 
Union  was  almost  unheard  of  in  Virginia  until  it  experienced  a  revival  in  the 
1950s  which  lasted  about  ten  years. 

The  revival  of  the  1950s  came  about  through  the  efforts  of  John  B.  Vance 
who  had  been  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS). 

Vance  left  the  ASCS  early  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration  protesting 
the  policies  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  The  RICHMOND 
TIMES  DISPATCH  of  January  20,  1961,  (in  an  article  summarizing  his 
career  on  the  eve  of  his  appointment  to  a  USDA  position  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration)  reported  that  Vance  "resigned  from  the  Department  (of 
Agriculture)  with  a  letter  of  protest  against  Ezra  Taft  Benson,..."  In  his 
letter,  Vance  opposed  the  agricultural  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. But  his  resignation  seems  to  have  been  precipitated  because  of 
a  directive  that  employees  of  the  Department  who  were  veterans  of  World 
War  II  be  given  preference  in  hiring  and  in  promotion.  Veterans  were 
promoted  over  non-veterans  who  were  already  in  position  and  non-veterans 
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were  asked  to  take  demotions.  Vance,  a  non- veteran,  was  given  a  demotion 
and  resigned,  after  sending  his  letter  of  protest.  He  is  said  to  have  an- 
nounced that  he  was  planning  to  set  up  his  own  farm  organization.  The 
Virginia  Farmers  Union  was  organized  in  June  of  1954.  Within  a  couple  of 
years  it  claimed  a  membership  of  more  than  7,500.  On  August  22,  1956  the 
organization  was  granted  a  charter  as  a  cooperative  with  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000.  A  farm  supply  store  was  set  up  in  Altavista  early  in  1957. 
Others  followed,  mostly  in  Southside  Virginia. 

The  Union  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  tendency  of  tobacco  and 
peanut  producers  to  favor  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Open  op- 
position to  the  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  was  evident,  and 
in  I960  John  Vance  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles.  Later  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Virginia  Farmers 
for  Kennedy.  In  the  meantime,  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  stores  had 
fallen  on  hard  times  and  the  corporation  was  declared  bankrupt.  Numbers 
of  farmers  who  had  helped  finance  the  Cooperative  lost  their  investments, 
and  the  Farmers  Union  organization  fell  apart  except  for  a  very  few  loyal 
supporters.  By  the  late  1970s,  it  was  hard  to  find  anyone  who  continued  as  a 
member  of  the  Farmers  Union.  Vance  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
Democrats  by  an  appointment  to  another  position  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Other  attempts  to  set  up  farm  organizations  in  the  Old  Dominion  have 
included  the  National  Farmer's  Organization  (NFO)  and  the  American 
Agricultural  Movement  (A AM). 

The  NFO  came  to  the  state  as  a  market-oriented  movement  which 
enrolled  producers  with  a  contract  to  market  their  produce,  particularly 
grains.  The  contract  could  require  the  member  to  sell  through  the 
organization,  but  apparently  the  member  could  not  require  performance. 
One  ploy  used  in  an  attempt  to  influence  market  prices  was  the  actual  or 
threatened  withholding  of  farm  products  from  the  market  in  an  effort  to 
force  prices  upward.  Such  threats  produced  little  in  the  way  of  results  since 
NFO  members  controlled  only  a  small  fraction  of  total  production.  The 
NFO  seems  to  have  left  Virginia. 

The  American  Agricultural  Movement  attempted  to  foment  strikes  of 
farmers,  particularly  grain  farmers.  Their  thesis  was  that  grain  prices  in  the 
late  1970s  were  too  low;  supplies,  seeds  and  fuels  were  too  costly;  and  there 
should  be  a  government-guaranteed  market  price.  One  strategy  used  by  the 
A  AM  was  demonstrating  in  the  form  of  "tractorcades' '  in  urban  areas  to  call 
attention  to  their  demands.  These  started  in  rural  areas  in  a  number  of  states 
and  eventually  moved  to  Washington  where  they  set  up  camps  on  the  Mall 
and  demonstrated  for  weeks  on  end.  An  interested  observer  was  heard  to 
say, "it's  easy  to  demonstrate  in  mid-winter  when  there's  nothing  for  a  grain 
farmer  to  do.  Just  wait  for  Spring  when  his  fields  will  begin  to  turn  green. 
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They'll  go  home  when  it's  time  to  plant  corn. ' ' 

During  these  times,  when  other  farm  organizations  seemed  to  come 
and  go,  Farm  Bureau,  which  was  organized  in  the  1920s,  moved  quietly 
forward. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA 


Following  the  ending  of  World  War  I,  economic  conditions  on  Virginia 
farms  were  not  good.  This  was  not  unique  to  Virginia.  And  things  became 
worse  through  the  twenties  and  into  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties. 
Conditions  were  ripe  for  some  movement  that  promised  lower  production 
costs  and  better  markets  along  with  changes  in  the  ways  freight  (rail)  rates 
were  established. 

Having  become  accustomed  to  high  prices  for  their  produce  and,  in 
many  instances,  having  paid,  for  that  day,  high  prices  for  farm  land,  the 
subsequent  low  prices  were  almost  a  disaster. 

It  was  during  that  period  that  cooperative  farm  supply  systems  began  to 
develop,  especially  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  A  number  were  organized 
and  flourished  for  a  time,  but  only  a  few  have  survived. 

The  most  successful  of  these,  based  on  survivorship,  seem  to  be 
cooperative  farm  supply  stores  in  Rockingham,  Augusta,  Culpeper,  and 
Orange  (Orange-Madison) . 

The  Virginia  Seed  Service,  which  grew  into  Southern  States 
Cooperative,  became  the  largest.  It  was  organized  and  operated  under  the 
cooperative  marketing  acts  of  both  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  not  a  real  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  movement.  Southern 
States,  as  it  is  now  known,  for  the  most  part  is  a  supplier  to  local  stores 
operating  under  a  franchise  system.  These  franchised  operations  in  some 
cases  are  individually-owned  retail  outlets  for  Southern  States  products.  In 
other  cases  they  are  locally  organized  cooperatives  operated  by  managers 
trained,  and  in  some  places  supervised,  by  Southern  States  Cooperative 
under  the  franchise  system  which  extends  to  several  states. 

Probably  the  largest  surviving  cooperative  which  bears  the  Farm  Bureau 
name  is  the  Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.,  located  in 
Harrisonburg  with  branches  in  Bridgewater,  Cross  Keys,  Elkton,  and 
Timberville.  It,  along  with  the  other  cooperatives  mentioned  earlier,  is  well 
run,  under  good  management,  and  provides  a  wide  range  of  products  used 
on  farms  and  in  homes  of  the  locality. 

In  neighboring  Augusta  County,  the  Augusta  Cooperative  also 
prospers  and  operates  several  branches,  including  stores  in  Waynesboro, 
Fairfield,  and  Weyers  Cave,  where  the  Augusta  Cooperative  was  first 
begun. Rockingham  had  considered  establishing  a  branch  at  Weyers  Cave 
but  didn't  get  around  to  it  before  the  Augusta  County  people  set  up  their 
own  cooperative  there. 
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Wool  day  at  the  Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  in  1925. 


Exactly  why  the  name  "Farm  Bureau"  was  used  by  the  cooperative  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  can  be  surmised  that  it  came  about  because  of  the 
relationship  between  the  county  Agricultural  Extension  Agents  who  were 
beginning  to  be  employed  throughout  the  country.  The  organization  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  a  rural  town  in  New  York  had  close  ties  with  the  county 
agent  system.  However  the  name  was  chosen,  it  stuck  and  it  was  actually  in 
the  formation  of  the  cooperatives  in  Virginia  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  got  its  first  real  start. 

The  development  of  a  successful  local  cooperative  is  an  interesting 
study  in  business  growth.  The  story  of  success  in  such  endeavors  was  passed 
along  and  new  cooperatives  were  organized  in  a  number  of  localities. 

The  Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
on  October  29,  1921,  which  was  presided  over  by  O.  L.  Burtner,  president  of 
the  Rockingham  Federation  of  Farmer's  Clubs.  The  minutes  of  that  meeting 
do  not  state  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization,  but  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  were  elected  are  significant.  Gabriel  F.  Holsinger,  of 
McGaheysville,  was  elected  president;  D.  C.  Acker  of  Broadway,  was  vice 
president;  and  C.  V.  Smith  was  named  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Holsinger  continued  as  president  until  1928  when  he  was  elected  as  the 
third  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In  1921  he 
represented  Virginia  as  a  voting  delegate  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In  1934  Mr.  Holsinger  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  first 
Virginian  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  D.  C.  Acker  succeeded  Mr.  Holsinger  as 
president  of  the  Rockingham  Cooperative  in  1928;  and  C.  V.  Smith  later 
became  the  general  manager  as  well  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Smith  was 
also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  during 
most  of  Mr.  Holsinger' s  tenure  as  president. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  reason  for  organizing  the  Rockingham  Farm 
Bureau  was  not  stated  in  the  minutes.  Its  purpose  soon  became  evident  for, 
before  long,  members  began  to  "pool"  orders  for  carload  lots  of  farm 
supplies  which  they  could  secure  at  better  prices  than  they  could  buy 
through  retail  stores.  Fertilizer,  liming  materials,  salt,  binder  twine,  and 
other  such  supplies  were  purchased  in  this  way.  Farmers  placed  their  orders; 
and  when  the  railroad  car  was  "spotted"  on  a  convenient  siding,  they  were 
notified  and  together  they  unloaded  the  car  and  paid  for  their  supplies  on 
the  spot,  thus  effecting  savings. 

Apparently  a  small  fee  was  charged  for  the  service,  and  the  organization 
began  to  accumulate  some  capital.  This  capital,  during  the  early  years,  did 
not  accrue  to  the  members  (as  is  usually  done  in  cooperatives)  until  1932 
when  the  board  of  directors  ordered  that  membership  "equities"  be 
provided  for,  and  the  cooperative  began  to  pay  dividends  based  on  the 
amount  of  business  each  member  transacted  during  the  business  year.  A 
portion  of  the  equity  was  paid  and  the  remainder  was  held  by  the 
cooperative  as  revolving  capital,  but  each  member  was  notified  of  what  he 
held  in  the  way  of  capital  equity. 

The  non-payment  of  equity  accounts  seems  to  have  come  about  because 
the  Rockingham  organization  was  established  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  Virginia  in  1922.  In  fact,  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Rockingham  came  under  the  Act,  but  sub- 
sequent court  decisions  indicated  that,  since  the  Rockingham  organization 
predated  the  Act,  it  automatically  came  under  it. 

The  Rockingham  organization  was  concerned  with  things  other  than 
buying  and  selling  farm  supplies.  In  1922  it  sent  a  resolution  to  Richmond 
opposing  the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  approve 
a  Bond  Issue  for  public  roads.  The  organization  was  fearful  of  spending 
huge  sums  of  borrowed  money  to  build  "race  courses  and  avenues"  that 
they  felt  were  unneeded.  They  became  active  in  local  matters,  too.  A  Circuit 
Court  judge  had  ordered  the  remodeling  of  the  county  courthouse.  The 
Farm  Bureau  board  expressed  considerable  concern  that  during  the  course  of 
the  remodeling  they  would  lose  the  "commodious  assembly  hall"  that  was 
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then  in  the  courthouse.  That  hall  was  the  meeting  place  for  membership 
meetings. 

Insurance  also  concerned  them.  The  Rockingham  board  recommended, 
in  1929,  inviting  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Company  to  the  county, 
but  apparently  nothing  came  of  that.  A  year  later,  G.  F.  Holsinger  in- 
troduced H.  E.  Baumberger,  Special  Agent  for  the  State  Farm  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  services  of  his 
company  which  was  being  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  (see  Chapter  VII) . 

About  the  time  the  Rockingham  organization  moved  out  in  services  for 
farmers  (and  only  farmers  could  be  members  and  use  the  services),  other 
such  organizations  were  being  organized.  Indeed,  several  were  established 
prior  to  the  organization  of  Rockingham.  We  must  not  overlook  in  addition 
to  Augusta,  organizations  in  Wythe  County,  Smyth  County,  Tazewell 
County,  as  well  as  Culpeper,  Orange-Madison  and  Shenandoah.  There  was  a 
cooperative  in  Page  County  in  1919. 

Some  discussion  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  general  seems  to  be  in 
order.  The  road  was  not  always  as  smooth  as  the  preceding  account  might 
indicate.  Many  farm  organizations  included  cooperative  buying,  selling,  and 
marketing  as  a  part  of  their  programs  (See  Chapter  II) .  About  the  time  that 
Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  were  coming  into  being,  the  Farmer's  Union 
cooperatives  in  Virginia  were  going  out  of  business. 

Eventually,  most  cooperatives  were  organized  along  the  lines  of  the 
Rochedale  Plan  which  had  its  origin  in  Northern  Europe.  In  fact,  a  speaker 
at  one  Farm  Bureau  meeting  spoke  of  having  visited  Denmark  and  Sweden 
where  cooperatives  were  wide-spread  and  successful,  saying  that  the 
cooperative  movement  was  the  model  that  America  should  follow. 

The  "Rochedale  Plan"  provided  that  cooperatives  should  be  organized 
with  each  member  having  an  equal  voice  in  the  operation  of  the  business 
regardless  of  how  much  buying  or  selling  he  had  done  during  the  year.  In 
case  the  cooperative  made  a  savings  in  excess  of  operating  costs,  the  savings 
(profit)  were  returned  to  the  member  in  proponion  to  the  amount  of 
business  that  had  been  transacted  during  the  year. 

The  cooperatives  prided  themselves  on  the  efficiency  of  their 
operations.  G.  F.  Holsinger,  reporting  to  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  board  of 
directors,  noted  that  he  had  made  a  study  of  operating  margins  of  other  and 
competing  farm  supply  businesses  which,  he  said,  were  making  a  profit  in 
excess  of  ten  percent  on  their  sales.  Repons  of  managers  of  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperatives  in  the  Valley  show,  for  instance,  that  the  actual  cost  of 
operating  the  cooperative  was  considerably  less  than  ten  percent.  Ray  Cline, 
manager  of  the  Augusta  Cooperative,  reported  at  the  June  18,  1936, 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
that  the  cost  of  doing  business  at  Weyers  Cave  was  3.59  percent  for  the 
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preceding  year.  In  1936  he  said  that  it  was  a  httle  better.  He  reported  a  cost 
of  3.56  percent.  C.  W.  Sollenberger  of  Shenandoah  reported  that  their  cost 
was  four  percent;  and  A.  Gordon  Willis  of  Culpeper  reported  a  cost  of  five 
percent  in  1935  and  four  percent  in  1936. 

Such  savings,  while  not  large,  were  significant  and  the  cooperatives, 
where  they  were  well  managed,  thrived  and  expanded  in  size  and  in  services 
offered.  They  began  operation  in  makeshift  quarters,  in  fact,  out  of  box  cars 
on  railroad  sidings.  But  as  the  savings  and  sales  began  to  mount,  they  soon 
looked  for  better  and  more  permanent  quarters.  Today  they  are  operated 
out  of  modern  plants  that  are  a  credit  to  the  leadership  of  boards  of  directors 
and  managers  that  have  made  them  successful.  Particularly  in  the  Valley  and 
a  few  places  elsewhere,  they  are  a  valued  part  of  the  business  community. 

This  was  not  always  true.  For  many  years  there  was  bitter  opposition  to 
the  cooperatives  on  the  part  of  some  established  farm  suppliers.  In  some 
cases  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  openly  opposed  cooperatives. 

This  opposition  came  about  because  cooperatives  were  not  required  to 
pay  certain  taxes  under  the  provision  of  the  Cooperative  Acts  of  1922  and 
1930,  which  pertain  to  the  licensing  and  taxing  of  associations  under  the 
cooperative  laws.  It  was  said  by  some  that  cooperatives  paid  no  taxes.  Others 
insisted  that  cooperatives  were  un-American.  In  fact,  some  said  they  were 
Communistic.  Opposition  continued  into  the  late  1940s  and  finally  was 
settled  through  legislation  and  through  court  cases,  one  of  which  reached 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  case  that  went  to  the  Virginia  High  Court  was  brought  by  one  J.  N. 
Lehman  and  was  heard  by  the  Court  in  Wytheville  on  June  14,  1934.  In  the 
case,  Lehman  asked  that  the  Virginia  Tax  Commissioner,  C.  H.  Morrissett, 
be  required  to  see  that  "Tax  Officers  Assess  and  Collect  All  Taxes  against 
Co-Operative  Marketing  Associations,  Organized  under  the  Co-Operative 
Marketing  Act.  .  ."  It  also  attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act.  Four 
other  complaints  were  contained  in  the  suit  and  all  complaints  were  rejected 
by  the  Court. 

The  settlement  of  the  tax  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  did 
not  halt  opposition  to  the  cooperatives.  As  late  as  February  13,  1947,  the 
newly  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  M.  A. 
Hubbard,  had  an  interesting  paragraph  in  his  report  to  the  board  of 
directors.  He  said:  "It  is  fairly  certain  that  tremendous  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  seriously  cripple  our  farmer  cooperatives  ...  A 
legislative  program  formulated  and  put  into  effect  by  non-farm  groups  will 
not  contain  much  of  benefit  to  Virginia  farmers."  Hubbard  urged 
strengthening  county  Farm  Bureaus  and  a  legislative  program  to  keep 
legislators  informed  of  farmer's  needs. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  later,  Hubbard  reported  to  the  board  that  farm 
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leaders  in  Richmond  had  been  informed  that  a  bill  had  been  prepared  for 
immediate  introduction  in  the  Legislature  which  would  subject  farm 
cooperatives  in  Virginia  to  every  kind  of  taxation  paid  by  all  retail  merchants 
and,  in  addition,  would  tax  patronage  refunds  to  members.  The  exact 
language  of  the  proposed  statute  in  regard  to  tax  on  refunds  is  as  follows: 
"No  such  association  shall  be  regarded  as  non-profit  under  the  income  tax 
laws  of  this  state  and  in  computing  income  for  tax  purposes,  no  cash 
dividends,  patronage  dividends,  or  any  other  dividends  or  patronage 
refunds,  accumulated  or  paid  by  any  such  association,  shall  be  deductible; 
provided  however,  that  for  the  privilege  of  marketing  the  farmer's  crops  or 
products  including  dairy  products  and  livestock  such  associations  which  do 
no  processing  or  manufacturing,  shall  pay  only  an  annual  license  fee  of  ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  for  such  privilege,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  cor- 
poration franchise  and  income  taxes,  taxes  on  capital,  taxes  and  charges 
upon  reserves  held  by  the  association,  and  all  state  and  local  license  taxes  on 
that  part  of  its  business  which  is  solely  and  exclusively  the  marketing  of  the 
farmer's  crops  and  products. 

Quoting  funher  from  Secretary  Hubbard's  report,  he  stated  that 
'  'From  this  I  believe  you  will  get  some  idea  of  just  how  effective  has  been  the 
propaganda  of  the  National  Tax  Equity  Association  and  other  enemies  of 
farmer  Cooperatives."  Hubbard  added  information  to  the  effect  that  the 
patrons  of  the  proposed  bill  had  agreed  to  discuss  the  bill  with  farm  leaders 
before  introducing  the  legislation  and  "as  a  result  of  hearing  our  side  they 
agreed  to  sponsor  a  substitute  measure  which  would  eliminate  the  vicious 
sections  of  the  original  proposal. ' ' 

Three  months  later,  at  the  May  13,  1948,  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Hubbard  happily  included  this  paragraph  in  his  report:  "At  the 
1948  session  (of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly)  the  law  governing  the 
taxation  of  farmer  cooperatives  was  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
all  exemptions  previously  permitted  purchasing  cooperatives  operating  in 
Virginia,  placing  these  organizations  on  exactly  the  same  tax  base  as  other 
merchandising  establishments.  Strange  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  the 
opposition,  the  purchasing  cooperatives  were  generally  agreeable  to  the 
change,  feeling  that  the  loss  of  the  rather  insignificant  exemptions  which 
were  in  many  instances  not  taken  advantage  of  anyway,  would  be  more  than 
offset  in  improved  public  relations.  The  original  draft  of  the  bill  called  for 
the  taxation  of  patronage  refunds  (definitely  unconstitutional)  and  also  for 
changing  completely  the  tax  status  of  marketing  cooperatives. 

That  legislative  fracas  established  Maury  Hubbard  as  an  effective 
agricultural  leader  and  lobbyist  and  seems  to  have  settled  the  cooperative 
taxing  issue.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statu ces,  cooperatives  do  not  pay 
taxes  on  patronage  refunds  that  are  paid  to  patrons,  nor  do  they  pay  taxes  on 
those  portions  of  the  dividends  that  are  held  in  the  names  of  individual 
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patrons.  Refunds  are  taxable  to  the  individual  and  it  is  on  these  that  income 
taxes  are  paid  -  to  both  state  and  federal  governments. 

(Any  discussion  of  the  cooperative  movement  and  Farm  Bureau  should 
point  out  that  there  are  close  relationships  between  Farm  Bureau  and 
cooperatives  in  many  states.  Notable  are  those  in  the  Midwestern  states 
which  have  large  Farm  Bureau  membership  and  strong  cooperatives  directly 
associated  with  them.) 

The  cooperative  movement  seems  to  have  been  the  genesis  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  the  period  following  the  election  of  G.  F.  Holsinger  as  president 
of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau.  He  firmly  believed  that  co-ops 
could  have  a  strong  influence  in  improving  the  lot  of  farmers.  Thus  it  was 
only  natural  that  much  of  the  organizational  effort  of  that  era  was  expended 
in  establishing  cooperative  farm  supply  and  marketing  organizations.  (See 
Chapter  IV). 


G.  F.  Holsinger,  President  1928-1947 

Mr.  Holsinger  believed  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ought 
to  exert  strong  control  over  local  cooperatives.  He  attempted  to  organize  a 
central  warehouse  and  made  moves  to  require  the  local  cooperatives  to 
furnish  complete  lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  local  members.  In  fact, 
his  proposal  went  considerably  farther  than  that.  At  the  September  1932 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  with  the  provision  that  it  "must  in  turn  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  each  county  organization  before  its  provisions  would 
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become  operative  in  that  county  ..."  The  resolution  read  as  follows: 
"Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  believe(s)  that  the  President  should  have  for  his  files  such  in- 
formation from  the  different  County  Farm  Bureaus  regarding  the  conduct  of 
business  as  will  be  useful  in  guidance  of  new  directors  and  managers  for 
successful  operation  in  new  organizations,  together  with  a  complete  up-to- 
date  membership  list  revised  each  year  for  the  use  of  the  organization  ex- 
clusively." 

The  resolution  was  either  ignored  or  no  action  taken  by  most 
cooperative  boards  of  directors.  The  Rockingham  Cooperative  formally 
refused  to  comply  as  is  noted  in  their  board  of  directors  minutes  of  a  sub- 
sequent meeting. 

The  cooperative  movement  furnished  strong  leadership  for  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  during  the  thirties  and  forties,  but  the  high  hopes 
of  having  a  statewide  system  of  Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  were  never 
realized.  It  was  becoming  abundantly  evident  that  there  were  many  counties 
where  cooperatives  would  not  succeed.  The  cooperatives  also  furnished 
many  members  who  could  be  counted  on  the  rolls  as  members  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  Rockingham  County 
was  said  to  have  more  Farm  Bureau  members  than  any  other  county  in 
America. 

We  have  noted  that  efforts  were  made  to  set  up  regional  warehouses  for 
supplying  local  cooperatives.  This  move  on  the  part  of  Farm  Bureau 
cooperatives  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  The  Virginia  Seed  Service, 
which  later  became  Southern  States  Cooperative,  was  becoming  larger  and 
had  begun  to  expand  throughout  the  state.  This  expansion  caused  some 
concern  among  Farm  Bureau  leaders  as  well  as  among  the  top  leadership  of 
Southern  States. 

The  VFBF  board  of  directors  established  a  study  committee  which  it 
called  the  Economic  Service  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  C.  V.  Smith,  VFBF  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  Rockingham  Cooperative,  B.  A.  Wagoner,  and  W.  H. 
Wright  of  Augusta  County. 

On  November  14,  1946,  the  committee  made  its  report  in  the  form  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  Regarding  the  Development  of 
Cooperatives  (in  Virginia)  which  endorsed  cooperatives  and  set  forth 
provisions  for  their  operation.  The  Memorandum  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  subsequently 
agreed  to,  substantially,  by  the  management  of  Southern  States.  The 
memorandum,  although  a  bit  long  is  significant,  and  it  is  printed  in  its 
entirety  as  follows: 
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Memorandum  of  Understanding  Regarding 
The  Development  of  Cooperatives 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Southern  States 
Cooperative  are  in  agreement  that  the  economic  welfare  of  farm 
people  can  be  fostered  most  effectively  through  cooperative 
marketing,  purchasing  and  service  associations  democratically 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers  organized  to  serve  themselves 
on  a  non-profit  cost  of  doing  business  basis.  In  furtherance  of 
the  cooperative  movement  among  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  the 
two  organizations  pledge  their  mutual  support  and  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  of  new  cooperatives  to  meet  recognized 
needs  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles  and  practices: 

1.  Since  cooperatives  are  economic  democracy  in  action 
and  farmers  are  strengthened  by  doing  things  for  themselves 
through  group  action,  we  favor  the  development  of  cooperatives 
in  which  each  member  has  a  vote  in  the  democratic  deter- 
mination of  the  policies  to  be  followed  in  such  service  and  in  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Directors  to  determine  policies  by  which 
Management  will  be  guided  in  the  operation  of  the  cooperative. 
We  believe  that  the  Board(s)  of  Directors  of  all  cooperatives 
including  county  cooperatives,  has  the  right  to  select  and  employ 
a  manager  to  conduct  the  business  under  its  direction  and /or  to 
enter  into  such  management  contract(s)  as  the  Board  sees  fit. 
Necessary  funds  should  result  from  patrons  stock  subscriptions, 
supplemented  by  borrowings  from  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  or 
other  credit  sources.  Where  both  a  Southern  States  service  store 
and  a  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  are  under  consideration 
Southern  States  agrees  that  the  method  of  financing  presented 
shall  be  the  same  for  both. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  voluntary  use,  and  that 
farmer  members  should  be  free  to  trade  wherever  they  please, 
thus  requiring  the  cooperative,  whether  it  be  retail  or  wholesale, 
to  render  efficient  and  superior  service  since  this  alone  will 
command  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 

3.  We  believe  in  the  field  of  cooperative  purchasing,  as  in 
many  other  fields  of  cooperative  service,  local  cooperatives  can 
best  serve  their  farmer-members  through  membership  and  in 
patronage  of  wholesale  cooperatives  having  sufficient  volume  to 
serve  them  most  efficiently.  A  wholesale  cooperative  should  be 
most  effective  in  the  purchase  of  and /or  manufacturing  of 
supplies  on  the  basis  of  specifications  designed  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  users.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  Virginia 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  recommends  that  all  cooperatives 
sponsored  by  it  and  by  affiliated  county  Farm  Bureaus  shall  use 
Southern  States  Cooperative  supplies  so  long  as  price  and  quality 
are  equal  or  to  their  advantage;  and  Southern  States  Cooperative 
on  its  part  agrees  to  grant  its  membership  and  services  to  such 
local  cooperatives  as  rapidly  as  adjustments  in  previous  com- 
mitments will  permit.  Southern  States  will  agree  with  Farm 
Bureau  on  two  or  three  points  where  this  joint  approach  can  be 
given  an  early  and  thorough  trial. 

Specifically,  when  these  points  have  been  agreed  upon,  the 
two  organizations  agree  to  work  together  and  jointly  set  up  the 
type  of  cooperative  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  farm  people 
whom  the  cooperative  is  designed  to  serve. 

As  a  basis  for  joint  action  and  cooperation  in  setting  up  the 
cooperative,  Southern  States  Cooperative  and  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  agree  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Farm  Bureau  will  send  its  representatives  into  the 
designated  area  to  secure  a  substantial  membership  before  the 
conversion  of  the  existing  agency  into  a  local  cooperative  is 
made. 

(b)  Farm  Bureau  representatives  will  assist  in  raising  adequate 
capital  from  the  users  of  the  service. 

(c)  Southern  States  Cooperative  will  then  transfer  its  franchise  as 
per  prior  agreement  to  the  cooperative  when  the  local  members 
of  both  Southern  States  Cooperative  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
determine  that  reasonable  assurance  of  success  is  guaranteed. 

(d)  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  patrons  of  the  local  cooperative 
will  be  encouraged  to  lend  their  support  through  maintenance 
of  their  membership  in  both  sponsoring  organizations,  so  that 
ultimately  patronage  benefits  may  be  confined  to  such  mem- 
bership. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  thus  gained  decisions  will  be 
made  in  connection  with  further  points  as  the  two  organizations 
find  themselves  in  position  to  carry  through  with  the  detail 
involved. 

In  order  to  coordinate  their  activities  in  the  development  of 
new  cooperatives  to  serve  Virginia  farmers  and  further  the 
establishment  of  associations  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  and 
preference  of  each  local  group,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  Southern  States  Cooperative  agree  to  maintain 
continuous  consultation  through  personnel  designated  by  each 
organization  for  that  purpose.  When  either  organization  learns 
of  a  group  that  desires  to  establish  a  purchasing  cooperative  and 
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has  not  definitely  decided  upon  a  particular  form  of 
organization,  it  will  immediately  inform  the  other  so  that  the 
group  concerned  may  learn  about  the  alternate  types  of 
organization  and  decide  which  type  best  meets  its  needs. 
Southern  States  Cooperative  pledges  its  best  efforts  to 
collaborate  with  such  new  groups  as  to  make  possible  their 
membership  in  and  patronage  of  Southern  States  Cooperative. 

5 .  Where  dealer  agencies  have  been  established,  Southern 
States  Cooperative  agrees  to  urge  such  dealer  agents  to  attend 
cooperative  schools  sponsored  by  Southern  States,  Farm  Bureaus 
or  the  Extension  Division,  so  these  agencies  may  be  encouraged 
to  clear  the  way  for  more  local  cooperatives. 

6.  In  furtherance  of  these  mutual  undertakings,  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Southern  States  Cooperative  agree 
to  have  their  respective  executives  meet  together  at  least  twice 
each  year  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  such 
problems  as  may  be  referred  to  these  meetings  by  the  personnel 
of  the  respective  organizations  working  in  the  field  of 
development  of  new  cooperatives. 

7.  In  situations  where  circumstances  make  it  impossible 
for  Southern  States  Cooperative  immediately  to  extend  its 
services  to  new  cooperatives  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Federation  shall  be  free  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  such  cooperatives  and  it  is  mutually  agreed 
that  such  conditions  shall  not  affect  the  relationships  between 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Southern  States 
Cooperatives  on  other  points. 

(It  may  be  significant  to  note  that  under  the  agreement  only  one 
cooperative  was  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  Located  in  Farmville  it  is 
still  in  business.) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
EARLY  FARM  BUREAU  ORGANIZATIONS 

Records  of  many  early  Farm  Bureau  organizations  have  been  lost  and, 
until  the  administration  of  President  G.  F.  Holsinger,  little  is  known  of  how 
any  organization  came  about.  Happily,  some  records  have  survived.  The 
minutes  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, records  of  some  county  Farm  Bureaus,  and  newspaper  reports  of 
certain  events  have  been  helpful  in  tracing  the  development  of  county  Farm 
Bureaus.  We  can  draw  on  all  of  these  to  put  together  a  pattern  of  the  origin 
of  an  organization  that  is  furnishing  leadership  to  farm  people  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

In  Chapter  III,  we  recounted  the  development  of  the  Rockingham 
Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  in  1921.  It  can  be  assumed  that,  in  organizing 
other  cooperatives,  much  the  same  method  was  followed. 

Moving  into  a  new  county  presented  different  conditions.  In  an  un- 
dated report  (though  likely  from^  1932  or  1933)  to  the  board  of  directors, 
President  Holsinger  outlined  his  philosophy  and  his  methods: 

About  1920  a  very  extensive  effort  was  begun  to  organize 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  about  25  percent 
of  the  counties. .  .were  organized  in  part  by  the  end  of  192 1 .  The 
total. .  .membership  was  some  five  or  six  thousand.  At  few  places 
however  was  the  membership  general  in  the  communities,  and 
there  was  no  activity  of  sufficient  immediate  and  continuing 
interest  to  hold  the  membership  or  attract  new  members  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions.  One  county  after  another  dropped 
their  state  connections  until  the  state  organization  finally 
received  support  of  only  one  county  organization.  Several  of  the 
counties  however  maintained  organizational  activities  but  were 
too  weak  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  farmers  and  were  too  weak 
to  maintain  worthwhile  state  support. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  state  there  is 
any  unfavorable  sentiment  against  the  Farm  Bureau  as  an 
organization,  and  we  are  developing  now  in  several  new  counties 
as  rapidly  as  finances  for  a  beginning  county  permit.  The 
organization  is  being  built  around  marketing  and  purchasing 
service  primarily  as  the  incentive  for  cooperation,  or  means  of 
holding  the  membership  together.  The  capital  in  which  the 
members  have  equal  property  rights  is  cumulative,  and  members 
who  drop  out  leave  their  equity  in  the  organization.  Yet  our 
organization  is  non-profit.  The  membership  dues  alone  are  the 
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source  of  our  developing  capital.  We  have  now  probably  sixty 
thousand  dollars  of  net  assets  in  the  three  counties.  (Author's 
note:  Mr.  Holsinger  seems  to  have  been  referring  to 
Rockingham,  Augusta  and  Shenandoah). 

Mr.  Holsinger  continued  with  some  of  the  problems  of  getting  an 
organization  going. 

We  do  however  some  fine  work  in  marketing  in  the 
counties  organized,  particularly  in  livestock  and  wool  and 
maintain  very  satisfactory  prices  on  the  part  of  local  buyers.  The 
farmers  here  begin  to  understand  too  the  indirect  benefits  of  our 
work.  Of  course  as  the  farmers  motive  in  organization  is 
primarily  the  saving  in  sales  and  purchasing  we  cannot  get  the 
fullest  interest  awakened  in  other  matters  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  immediate  savings,  but  the  close  tie  up  has 
very  important  advantages  in  united  effort  against  increased 
taxes,  freight  rates,  and  policies  affecting  increased  production 
and  protection  for  farmers. 

Discussing  the  making  of  contacts  for  expanding,  Mr.  Holsinger 
mentioned  his  visits  with  members  of  the  VPI  Extension  Division.  He 
described  how  organization  work  was  done: 

When  in  our  opinion  a  community  shows  a  good  chance  for 
successful  organization  we  take  several  good  men  and  sign  up 
the  farmers,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  are  secured  we  proceed  to 
get  them  started. 

When  we  enter  a  county  we  attempt  to  organize  closely 
around  a  farmers  trade  center,  not  over  an  entire  county.  If  we 
get  two  hundred  or  more  farmers  about  a  trading  center  we  set 
up  a  buying  and  selling  service  with  warehouse  distribution  and 
marketing  service,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  service  over  the 
county  as  finances  permit. 

He  concluded  his  report  with  the  following  significant  sentence: 

We  have  participated  liberally  through  both  county  and 
state  organizations  in  establishing  local  state  and  national 
policies,  and  although  the  purchasing  in  our  organizations  has 
the  most  visible  hold  on  membership  outside  of  accumulating 
assets  yet  the  organization  is  much  strengthened  by  the  more 
general  work  which  the  more  reflective  farmers  regard  as  an 
effective  means  of  protection. 
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This  report  reflects  the  real  concerns  farm  leaders  had  in  the  1930's.  Mr. 
Holsinger  expressed  the  idea  of  "protection"  for  farmers.  In  his  report  to 
the  1932  VFBF  Convention  at  Harrisonburg  on  April  7,  Mr.  Holsinger  used 
some  figures  to  show  the  plight  of  farmers  of  that  day.  "When,"  he  said, 
"we  compare  prices  of  industrial  products  with  prices  of  farm  products,  the 
price  of  a  (grain)  binder  with  the  price  of  wheat,  taking  the  price  of  the 
binder  at  the  usual  100%  for  1914  and  wheat  at  100%  for  1914,  binders 
now  stand  at  180%  and  grain  for  February  stands  at  51  % .  It  now  takes  3.53 
times  the  amount  of  grain  to  purchase  a  binder  that  it  did  in  1914.  So  long 
as  that  condition  continues  banks  will  fail  and  farms  will  sell  for  a  song. 

Those  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  struggling  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  was  beginning  to  expand  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s. 

From  minutes  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  of  the  period  beginning  in 
1928  when  G.  F.  Holsinger  took  over  as  president,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  entire  staff  of  the  state  organization  except  for  the  office  secretary,  and 
the  treasurer  who  seems  to  have  been  doing  his  work  gratis  as  a  volunteer. 

Organization  of  new  counties  developed  slowly.  A  chronology  reveals 
that  through  1938  eighteen  counties  were  organized.  Counting  Rockingham 
which  was  active  in  1928,  by  the  1938  convention,  there  were  a  total  of 
nineteen  county  organizations  in  place. 

Rockingham  had  been  organized  in  1921  and  has  continued  through 
the  years.  Augusta  was  organized  in  1929  and  continues.  There  is  evidence 
of  Farm  Bureau  activity  in  the  twenties  in  Accomack,  Charles  City, 
Gloucester,  Roanoke,  Tazewell  and  Wythe  but  most  had  to  be  reorganized 
in  later  years. 

In  1932,  Culpeper,  Frederick,  and  Shenandoah  were  organized,  and 
the  Page  cooperative  which  was  set  up  in  1918  became  affiliated  with  the 
Federation.  Rappahannock  and  Orange  were  organized  in  1933,  but 
Rappahannock  was  reorganized  in  1943  and  again  in  1955.  Only  one 
county,  Warren,  was  organized  in  1934,  and  it  had  to  be  reconstituted  in 
1957.  The  first  break-through  in  Virginia's  southside  came  in  1936. 
Brunswick,  Goochland,  Halifax,  Nansemond,  Surry,  and  Sussex  were 
organized  in  that  year  and  have  continued. 

Six  counties,  mostly  from  the  Piedmont,  came  into  the  Federation  in 

1937.  Amelia,  Campbell,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  and  Nor- 
thampton were  organized.  Amelia  was  reorganized  twice,  in  1944  and  again 
in  1951.  Campbell  needed  to  be  rejuvenated  in  1945. 

Southeastern  and  eastern  Virginia  seem  to  have  been  targeted  during 

1938.  Greensville,  Isle  of  Wight,  Norfolk,  and  Southampton  in  the  peanut 
growing  area  were  organized,  as  was  Nelson  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  Northumberland  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Greensville  was 
reorganized  in  1944,  Nelson  in  1956  and  Northumberland  in  1957. 

Prince  George  and  Princess  Anne  (now  Virginia  Beach)  were  organized 
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in  1939-  The  following  year,  1940,  neighbors  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Appomattox  River  came  into  the  Federation.  They  were  Chesterfield  and 
Dinwiddie. 

From  1928  until  1940,  G.  F.  Holsinger  and  his  volunteers  organized 
twenty-eight  county  Farm  Bureaus.  Ten  had  been  organized  prior  to  the 
time  Mr.  Holsinger  took  office,  but  only  one  survived. 

In  1941,  the  Board  approved  hiring  a  staff.  K.  N.  Ellis  and  M.  B. 
Heizer  were  early  employees  who  directed  their  energies  to  organizing  Farm 
Bureaus.  Mr.  Heizer  reported  that  in  one  twenty-seven  day  period,  he 
visited  fifty  counties. 

Beginning  with  1942,  the  remainder  of  G.  F.  Holsinger's  tenure  as 
president  saw  a  large  expansion  in  organized  counties.  Counties  in 
southwestern  Virginia,  where  little  had  been  done  since  1928,  came  into  the 
state  organization.  Bland,  Giles,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  and  Tazewell  were 
organized,  but  Pulaski  and  Tazewell  had  to  be  reorganized  in  1954  and 
1955. 

1943  saw  the  organization  of  eleven  new  counties  as  far  apart  as 
Dickenson  and  Russell  in  the  Southwest  to  Westmoreland  and  Richmond  in 
the  Northern  Neck.  In  alphabetical  order,  the  new  counties  were  Albemarle, 
Carroll,  Clarke,  Dickenson,  Fluvanna,  King  William,  Richmond,  Russell, 
Spotsylvania,  Westmoreland  and  Wythe.  Clarke  was  reorganized  in  1953; 
Fluvanna  and  King  William  in  1951;  Richmond  in  1955  and  Russell  in 
1967.  Dickenson  failed  and  there  is  no  Farm  Bureau  organization  in 
Dickenson  County  today. 

1944  brought  Accomack,  Buckingham  (reorganized  1952),  Charlotte, 
Cumberland,  Grayson,  and  Hanover  into  Farm  Bureau.  From  the  stand- 
point of  new  organizations,  1945  was  a  big  year.  Caroline,  Floyd 
(reorganized  1962),  Franklin,  Henry  (reorganized  1961),  King  and  Queen 
(reorganized  1954),  King  George,  Lee  (reorganized  1971),  Patrick 
(reorganized  1957),  Pittsylvania,  Powhatan  (reorganized  1951),  Prince 
Edward,  Scott  (reorganized  1955),  and  Washington  (reorganized  1948)  for  a 
total  of  13  new  organizations  in  that  year. 

Essex,  Greene,  Smyth,  Rockbridge,  and  Stafford  were  organized  in 
1946,  but  Greene  and  Rockbridge  had  to  be  reorganized  in  1955  and  1957, 
respectively. 

In  1947,  when  President  Holsinger  was  ready  to  retire,  Farm  Bureau 
had  reached  into  70  counties  in  Virginia.  With  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federation  in  1950,  49  county  Farm  Bureaus  were  active  and  paid  dues  to 
the  state  organization. 

Beginning  in  1951,  CuUen  Johnson,  the  new  director  of  organization, 
spearheaded  an  extensive  program  of  membership  expansion.  In  addition  to 
the  county  Farm  Bureaus  already  mentioned  as  requiring  reorganization,  the 
1950s  and  1960s  brought  in  Amherst  (1956),  Bedford  (1953),  Botetourt 
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(I960),  Charles  City  (1952),  Craig  (1961),  Fairfax  (1953  and  later  merged 
with  Prince  William),  Fauquier  (1951),  Gloucester  (1955),  Henrico  (1954), 
Highland  (1961),  Loudoun  (1951),  Louisa  (1951),  Middlesex  (1967), 
Nottoway  (1957),  Prince  William  (1951),  and  Tazewell  (1955).  Lee  County 
was  reorganized  in  1970,  and  the  Farm  Bureau's  latest  county  organization, 
Alleghany,  came  into  Farm  Bureau  in  1981,  making  a  total  of  eighty-seven 
county  Farm  Bureaus. 

A  list  of  county  Farm  Bureaus  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
showing  their  organization  dates. 

METHODS  OF  OPERATION 

A  description  of  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Rockingham  Farm 
Bureau  Association  is  in  Chapter  III.  An  account  of  the  method  of  operation 
of  G.  F.  Holsinger  is  a  part  of  this  chapter.  It  might  be  well  to  describe  how 
several  other  county  organizations  were  set  up.  One  thing  that  is  common  to 
all  of  them  is  that  the  method  has  to  be  tailored  to  the  local  situation. 

Such  a  case  can  be  found  in  a  report  by  T.  E.  Starnes,  dated  September 
10,  1942.  In  his  report  to  the  board  of  directors,  Mr.  Starnes  recounted 
problems  that  he  faced  and  methods  he  used  to  overcome  his  difficulties.  "I 
am  told  the  first  farm  bureau  set  up  in  the  state  had  its  inception  in  Wythe 
County  spreading  eastward  to  Roanoke  and  westward  to  Russell  having 
Governor  Henry  C.  Stuart  as  its  first  president.  I  found  much  prejudice 
against  the  farm  bureau  in  Wythe,  but  I  told  them  times  had  changed,  and 
we  had  so  many  more  things  to  think  about  now,  and  that  we  had  a  new 
1942  model  farm  bureau  and  we  could  no  more  compare  the  old  with  the 
new  model  than  we  could  compare  a  1920  automobile  to  the  streamlined 
cars  of  today."  Mr.  Starnes  then  went  on  to  relate  how  three  ladies  from 
Giles  County  had  met  with  some  of  the  folks  from  Wythe  County  to  assist 
them  in  setting  up  a  new  Farm  Bureau. 

The  ladies,  Starnes  reported,  told  the  Wythe  County  people  that  they 
were  not  a  part  of  any  big  institution.  They  were  plain  farm  housewives  who 
knew  the  sacrifices  that  had  to  be  made  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  a  farm 
family  that  they  were  convinced  that  farmers  should  organize  to  help  each 
other  solve  their  own  problems. 

It  was  during  the  early  forties  that  the  VFBF  board  of  directors  gave  the 
staff  workers  money  to  assist  in  getting  an  organization  started.  The  funds 
were  used  for  a  dinner  to  which  selected  farm  leaders  were  invited  to  learn 
about  Farm  Bureau.  That  financial  assistance  was  continued  through  the 
large  expansion  period  of  the  forties  and  into  the  fifties  and  until  the  last  of 
the  counties  were  organized. 

County  Farm  Bureaus  grew  out  of  other  farm  organizations.  A  case  in 
point  can  be  found  in  reports  in  local  newspapers.  Accounts  in  the  PITT- 
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SYLVANIA  TRIBUNE  of  Chatham  show  how  an  organization  set  up  to 
represent  one  single  commodity  became  the  Pittsylvania  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Other  Southside  Virginia  counties  were  organized  in  Hke  manner. 
The  account  from  the  TRIBUNE  is  as  follows: 

VA.  FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO  GROWERS 
FEDERATION  IS  FORMED: 

To  Protect  Fanners 

Friday,  February  4,  1944.  Meeting  held  in  Chatham 
Yesterday  To  Lay  Plans  for  County  Organization:  Object  of 
Organization  is  To  Protect  Growers. 

On  January  27th  a  meeting  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  growers 
of  Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Nottoway,  Henry  and  Lunenburg  Counties  was  held  in 
the  municipal  building  of  South  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  tobacco  growers  into  an  active  and  strong  unit  for  the 
protection  of  the  interest(s)  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

Claude  S.  Whitehead  of  Chatham,  was  named  temporary 
chairman  and  Morell  S.  Clark  of  South  Boston,  temporary 
secretary,  both  of  whom  have  been  active  in  trying  to  obtain 
better  ceiling  prices  for  Old  Belt  tobacco  for  several  years. 

A  Resolutions  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  plans 
for  a  permanent  organization  and  to  outline  its  procedure.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  B.  L.  Harper  of  Dry  Fork,  W.  S. 
Adkisson,  Jr.  of  Clover,  W.  H.  Adams  of  Red  Oak,  W.  R.  West 
of  Axton,  E.  C.  Elliott  of  Jennings  Ordinary,  C.  D.  Bryant  of 
Blairs,  P.  F.  Ferguson  of  Union  Level,  W.  B.  Wilkinson  of 
Kenbridge  and  W.  S.  Weaver  of  Rice. 

The  resolutions  committee  recommended  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  convention  that: 

(1)  The  organization  be  known  as  Virginia  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Glowers  Federation. 

(2)  The  object  of  the  Federation  be  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  interests  of  flue-cured  tobacco  growers. 

(3)  Membership  in  the  Federation  be  confined  solely  to 
flue-cured  tobacco  growers.  When  a  member  ceases  to  grow  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  his  membership  terminates. 

(4)  Each  county  be  organized  along  district  or  community 
lines. 

(5)  Each  district  of  each  county  elect  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  or  secretary-treasurer. 
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(6)  Each  flue-cured  county  have  an  organization  composed 
of  its  districts  along  similar  lines  as  the  districts  or  communities. 

(7)  That  the  membership  fee  be  fixed  at  50  cents  per  year, 
fifty  percent  of  which  be  retained  by  the  counties  and  50  percent 
paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

(8)  The  executive  committee  of  each  county  be  composed  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  each  district  or  community. 

(9)  Each  flue-cured  county  have  not  less  than  one 
representative  on  the  state  executive  committee. 

(10)  The  temporary  officers  elected  at  the  organization 
meeting  be  continued  until  a  permanent  state  organization  is 
effected. 

The  same  edition  carried  the  following  story: 

PITTSYLVANIA  MEETING 

Pittsylvania  county  is  losing  no  time  to  perfect  a  large  and 
well  organized  unit  of  the  state  organization.  A  meeting  was 
held  here  Thursday  (yesterday)  composed  of  representatives  of 
growers  from  every  section  of  the  county  to  lay  plans  for  our 
county  organization  by  magisterial  districts.  Every  district  was 
strongly  represented  in  this  meeting  and  each  of  the  growers 
realized  the  urgent  need  for  uniting  in  all  of  the  strength  they 
can  command  to  protect  their  interest  from  some  of  the  unfair 
practices  which  have  hurt  our  Old  Belt,  especially  the  price 
ceiling  question.  (Author's  note:  This  was  in  1944.  World  War 
II  conditions  had  brought  on  "ceiling"  prices  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government) . 

Claude  S.  Whitehead  stressed  the  importance  of  getting 
together  immediately  and  organize  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  strong  representation  in  Washington  soon  to 
discuss  the  price  ceiling  on  our  tobacco  for  next  fall  and  he 
pointed  out  that  we  have  nearly  always  been  left  with  the  bag  to 
hold  because  we  were  not  organized.  "We  cannot  expect  others 
to  fight  our  battles  for  us  and  look  out  for  our  interests  in  this 
day  of  government  control  of  everything.  Either  farmers  will 
have  to  organize  and  represent  themselves  through  united  effort 
of  their  own  or  continue  to  be  the  weak  member  of  our  social 
order,  without  being  able  to  obtain  their  just  and  fair  rights 
when  all  labor  and  industry  are  so  completely  organized  as  to  be 
able  to  sway  legislation  without  regard  to  the  farmer, ' '  said  Mr. 
Whitehead. 
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The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Virginia  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Growers  Federation  is  to  protect  the  growers  interest  at  all  times 
by  being  ready  to  act  whenever  it  becomes  necessary.  To  do  this 
will  require  a  strong  organization,  backed  up  by  and  supported 
whole-heartedly  by  every  grower  in  our  belt. 

Next  week  meetings  will  be  called  in  several  magisterial 
districts  and  it  is  felt  that  the  growers  will  join  up  and  take  a  real 
interest  in  this  federation  since  it  is  their  only  salvation. 

Word  of  the  organizing  of  the  tobacco  growers  spread.  On  Sunday, 
February  6,  1944,  the  RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH  reported  as  follows: 

PITTSYLVANIA  LEAF  GROWERS 
MOVE  TO  SET  UP  ORGANIZATION 

Representative  tobacco  farmers  from  every  section  of 
Pittsylvania  County  met  in  a  mass  meeting  in  Chatham 
Thursday  to  organize  operators  of  the  county's  6,932  farms  into 
10  locals  to  affiliate  with  the  proposed  Virginia  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Growers  Federation.  High  schools  of  the  county  will 
serve  as  central  meeting  places,  with  the  locals  taking  their 
names  from  the  school  at  which  meetings  will  be  held. 

The  Chatham  meeting  grew  out  of  (a)  conference  held  on 
January  27,  at  South  Boston,  when  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
organization  of  a  tobacco  growers  organization  to  represent  the 
general  interests  of  growers,  and  to  seek  a  differential  in  graded 
and  tied  tobacco  and  ungraded,  untied  leaf  market  in  producing 
belts  in  the  Deep  South. 

Meetings  Next  Friday 

A  committee  of  10  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  the 
formation  of  community  organizations  and  enrollment  of 
members.  Yearly  dues  were  fixed  at  50  cents  per  member,  half 
of  which  will  be  retained  by  the  county  organization  and  half 
used  to  defray  expenses  of  the  State  federation.  Community 
meetings  were  set  for  8  p.m.  Friday  at  10  high  schools,  with  the 
following  designated  committeemen  in  charge  of  the 
organization. 

Dan  River,  Carl  Hodnett;  Spring  Garden,  C.  D.  Bryant; 
Renan,  Robert  Reynolds;  Callands,  J.  H.  Cakes;  Climax,  B.  L. 
Blair;  Gretna,  G.  O.  Cocke;  Chatham,  Claude  S.  Whitehead; 
Brosville,  C.J.  Ashworth;  and  Pittsylvania  Training  School  for 
Negroes  at  Gretna,  Tom  Martin  and  Richard  Jones. 
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First  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  10  locals  will  be  called  on 
Thursday,  February  24,  in  Chatham  by  Claude  S.  Whitehead, 
who  is  serving  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  county  as  well  as  the 
State  organization.  At  this  meeting,  permanent  officers  of  the 
county  growers'  group  will  be  selected  from  among  the  county 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  Whitehead  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  county 
organization,  was  authorized  at  the  Thursday  meeting  to  name  a 
delegation  to  represent  Pittsylvania  and  with  delegations  from 
other  Virginia  Flue  Cured  counties,  represent  the  state  at  the 
February  conference  with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
Washington. 

In  response  to  their  authorization,  the  temporary  chairman 
named  the  following  to  constitute  a  legislative  committee  to 
represent  Pittsylvania  at  any  meeting  in  Richmond  or 
Washington,  where  the  interests  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
grower  may  be  involved : 

C.  D.  Bryant,  B.  L.  Harper,  G.  O.  Cocke,  Carl  Hodnett,  J. 
H.  Oakes,  Tom  Davis,  W.  N.  Terry,  Blair  Motley,  Lee  George, 
Garnett  Yates,  Jack  Neal,  Robert  Reynolds,  Tom  White,  Sam 
White,  and  Claude  S.  Whitehead. 

With  organization  of  the  proposed  State  Federation  to 
proceed,  the  Pittsylvania  group  chose  C.  D.  Bryant,  B.  L. 
Harper,  Tom  White,  H.  C.  Lewis,  J.  C.  Atkinson  and  J.  A. 
Thompson,  as  representatives  from  this  county  to  attend  a 
second  conference  slated  for  February  18  (1944)  at  South  Boston. 

Thus  began  a  farm  organization  embracing  several  counties.  It  was 
based  on  one  specific  commodity,  the  producers  of  which  felt  the  need  for  a 
means  of  being  effective  at  influencing  governmental  actions. 

How  did  such  an  organization  evolve  into  a  part  of  statewide  general 
farm  organization?  Let  us  return  to  clippings  taken  from  the  PITT- 
SYLVANIA TRIBUNE  of  Feburary  9.  and  16,  1945,  a  year  after  the 
organization  of  the  Tobacco  Growers  Federation.  The  February  9  clipping 
carried  the  following  headline  and  story: 

WHITEHEAD  AND  HARPER 
HEAD  NEW  FARM  BUREAU  CHAPTER 

Approximately  50  Members  added  at  Meeting  Here 
Thursday  to  Perfect  Organization. 

Total  membership  in  the  newly  organized  county  unit  of 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  jumped  from  75  to  approximately 
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125  when  the  group  met  here  Thursday  to  complete  the  work  of 
organization  and  to  add  new  members.  C.  S.  Whitehead  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year,  and  B.  L.  Harper  as 
secretary-treasurer.  A  board  of  directors  and  tobacco  committee 
will  be  elected  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  new  members  paid  the  $2.50  dues  required  and 
received  from  Secretary  Harper  receipt  books  for  signing  up 
other  members  of  their  communities. 

Serving  the  nominating  committee  were  J.  W.  Fitzgerald, 
C.  D.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Lee  Brumfield,  Towney  Carter,  J.  T.Jennings, 
L.  M.  Shields,  W.  B.  Crawley  and  B.  L.  Harper. 

The  Pittsylvania  Farm  Bureau,  affiliated  with  the  Virginia 
and  National  Farm  Bureaus,  replaces  the  Pittsylvania  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Growers  Federation  which  organized  just  a  year 
ago. The  change  was  made  to  give  county  growers  the  benefit  of 
more  strength  in  maintaining  reasonable  tobacco  prices  and 
production  costs. 

The  new  federation  was  voted  in  by  the  original  75 
members  at  a  meeting  in  Chatham  on  January  16. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  Thursday  were  R.  F.  Shaw, 
executive  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau;  Wayles 
R.  Harrison  of  the  Regional  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Bankers 
Association,  and  M.  A.  Hubbard,  director  of  the  Tobacco 
Section  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  (Author's 
note:  Hubbard  became  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  late  in  1946).  C.  S.  Whitehead,  acting 
as  temporary  president  of  the  organization  presided. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  merchants  of  Chatham 
as  a  service  to  the  farmers  of  Pittsylvania. 

A  week  later  the  TRIBUNE  concluded  its  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  Pittsylvania  Farm  Bureau  thusly: 


FARM  BUREAU  SEEN  AS 
VITAL  ORGANIZATION  TO  FARMERS 

Concluding  his  speech  before  the  crowd  of  300  tobacco 
growers  who  attended  the  farmers  meeting  held  at  the  court- 
house on  February  9,  Wayles  R.  Harrison  of  the  Regional  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Bankers  Association  quoted  the  familiar  bat- 
tlecry  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  after  showing  how 
this  same  slogan  applies  to  the  tobacco  growers  of  Pittsylvania 
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County  unless  they  are  well  organized  in  the  future.  Harrison 
gave  numerous  reasons  why  this  slogan  will  hold  true  in  Pitt- 
sylvania County,  why  it  is  so  necessary  for  the  farmers  in  this 
section  to  organize  into  a  powerful  group  that  will  be  able  to 
stand  as  a  body  and  fight  for  their  rights  as  farmers  and  as 
business  men. 

'  'There  was  a  time  when  this  was  the  center  of  the  bright 
tobacco  producing  section.  Now  instead  of  being  the  center,  we 
are  the  outer  edge.  It  would  not  take  much  more  shifting  to 
shove  us  clean  out.  We  cannot  risk  this,  for  tobacco  put  over 
$45,000,000  in  Virginia  farmer's  pockets  last  year.  In  Pitt- 
sylvania alone,  your  tobacco  brought  $12,500,000  in  1944.  If 
you  were  to  lose  this,  where  would  you  replace  it?  You  could 
not.  You  would  soon  be  a  poor  and  destitute  farming  com- 
munity. We  cannot  risk  losing  our  tobacco  production.  We  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  preserve  it.  We  must  organize  and 
fight--fight  not  alone,  but  all  together,"  stated  Mr.  Harrison. 

Then  the  speaker  from  Danville  went  on  to  say  that 
everywhere  that  tobacco  is  touched,  it  is  handled  by  organized 
groups,  who  are  looking  out  for  their  own  interests,  except  in 
one  place,  and  that  is  its  production.  "If  anybody  in  the  tobacco 
business  is  to  suffer,  who  will  it  be?  It  will  not  be  these  organized 
groups  who  are  collectively  working  for  themselves.  No,  it  will 
be  the  poor  old,  unorganized  farmer. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  include  R.  Flake  Shaw, 
executive  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  who 
gives  credit  for  the  good  price  of  tobacco  today  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  M.  A.  Hubbard,  director  of  the  Tobacco 
Section  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  his 
speech  to  the  tobacco  growers,  suggested  that  the  members  meet 
at  least  once  a  month  and  discuss  questions  that  relate  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer. 

Upon  completion  of  the  speeches,  a  nominating  committee 
was  appointed  by  acting  Chairman  Claude  Whitehead  to 
nominate  a  permanent  chairman  and  permanent  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Bureau,  and  this  committee  saw  fit  to  nominate 
Claude  Whitehead  permanent  chairman  and  Buford  Harper, 
who  had  been  serving  as  temporary  secretary-treasurer,  as 
secretary- treasurer.  A  vote  was  taken  and  both  candidates  were 
elected. 

Organizing  a  new  county  Farm  Bureau  is  an  interesting  and  time- 
consuming  process,  especially  when  it  is  not  organized  around  an  existing 
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organization.  Where  do  you  start?  Who  should  be  consuhed?  What  hap- 
pens if  there  is  opposition?  How  do  you  see  that  good  leaders  get  elected  to 
office? 

Let's  take  Amherst  County  as  an  example.  When  the  decision  was 
made,  in  the  summer  of  1956,  to  organize  a  Farm  Bureau  in  Amherst 
county,  the  field  representative  visited  the  county  several  times  and  called 
on  the  county  Extension  Agent  and  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor. 
The  first  had  been  in  the  county  a  relatively  short  time  and  the  Vo-Ag 
Instructor  was  a  veteran  of  many  years . 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  County  Agent,  Bailey  Wilkins,  the 
recently  retired  County  Agent,  O.  B.  Ross,  was  visited.  Upon  being  apprised 
of  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  Ross  asked,  "Where  in  the  world  have  you  been 
so  long?"  (He  subsequently  became  the  secretary  of  the  new  Amherst 
County  Farm  Bureau) . 

Ross  was  asked  to  make  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  100  best 
farmers  in  the  county.  He  did  this  from  memory.  Then  he  was  asked  to 
indicate  the  top  ten  farmers.  The  field  representative  then  visited  the  ten 
farmers  rated  as  "tops"  by  former  County  Agent  Ross.  Each  of  them  was 
asked  to  give,  in  his  opinion,  the  names  of  the  ten  best  farmers  in  the 
county.  With  these  ten  separate  lists,  it  was  easy  to  select  a  list  often  out- 
standing farmers,  for  their  names  were  frequently  repeated  from  list  to  list. 
These  ten  were  asked  to  allow  their  names  be  used  as  an  invitation  com- 
mittee in  a  letter  which  would  invite  100  farmers  and  their  wives  to  a  dinner 
meeting  where  the  purposes  of  Farm  Bureau  would  be  explained.  Each  was 
told  that  he  would  be  under  no  obligation  and  each  one  readily  consented  to 
use  his  name. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  the  Seminole  Woman's  Club  House 
near  Lynchburg  with  about  125  adults,  men  and  women,  present. 

M.  A.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of  the  VFBF,  explained  the  pur- 
poses of  Farm  Bureau  and  outlined  its  benefits.  H.  G.  Blalock,  president  of 
the  VFBF,  was  present  and  described  the  operation  of  the  state  organization. 

There  followed  a  question  and  answer  period  until  the  question  "Shall 
we  organize  a  county  Farm  Bureau  in  Amherst?"  was  raised.  After  some 
discussion,  those  present  voted  to  set  up  a  temporary  organization  and  elect 
temporary  officers.  Herbert  Camden  was  elected  acting  president  and  O.  B. 
Ross  was  elected  temporary  secretary.  A  date  was  set  for  an  organization 
meeting  and  plans  were  made  for  a  membership  drive  which  began  the  next 
morning  and  continued  for  three  days. 

The  membership  drive  was  conducted  with  VFBF  staff  members  who 
were  called  in  to  work  with  local  people  on  the  drive. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  thirty-five  members  had  been  enrolled. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  drive,  each  membership  team  was  supplied 
with  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  joined.  This  writer,  who  was  working 
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with  the  temporary  president,  Herbert  Camden,  called  on  one  prospective 
member  who  had  not  attended  the  dinner  meeting.  Upon  being  told  our 
purpose  in  visiting  him,  he  asked,  "Who  belongs  to  this  outfit?"  We 
showed  him  a  list  of  members. 

"What  does  it  cost  to  get  my  name  on  that  list?"  he  inquired.  Upon 
being  told  that  the  membership  fee  was  ten  dollars,  he  reached  for  his 
checkbook  and  shortly  was  given  a  membership  receipt.  "I  believe  it's  worth 
it,"  he  observed. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  organization  meeting  was  held.  Both  the 
temporary  president  and  the  temporary  secretary  were  elected  permanent 
officers.  A  board  of  directors  was  elected  and  instructed  to  develop  a  set  of 
Bylaws.  Amherst  County  Farm  Bureau  was  off  and  running. 

Events  unique  to  each  county  occurred  in  organizing.  In  1961  Highland 
County  was  organized.  Highland  adjoins  Augusta  where  many  of  the 
Highland  County  farmers  bought  farm  supplies  from  the  Augusta 
Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  store.  Their  knowledge  of  Farm  Bureau  was 
through  the  cooperative,  but  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  and  the  cooperatives 
had  severed  their  relationships  more  than  ten  years  earlier.  An  event  that 
took  place  at  the  organization  dinner  meeting  in  Highland  illustrates  that 
people  often  have  preconceived  ideas  and  despite  being  given  the  facts,  they 
still  cling  to  their  own  ideas. 

During  the  meeting,  presentations  were  made  describing  the  programs 
and  benefits  of  Farm  Bureau.  At  least  two  of  the  speakers  emphasized  that 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  had  no  direct  connections  with  cooperatives  and 
had  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  cooperative  store. 

When  the  meeting  was  opened  for  questions  and  answers,  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  was  '  'Where  are  you  going  to  build  the  store?"  Perhaps 
the  bountiful  dinner  had  prompted  inattentiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
questioner.  At  any  rate,  the  Highland  County  Farm  Bureau  was  organized 
and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ever 
since. 

The  organizing  of  the  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau  deserves 
special  mention  in  that  it  occurred  in  two  parts.  Official  records  show  that 
the  county  was  organized  in  1945.  A  report  to  the  VFBF  board  of  directors 
by  Will  B.  Ray  who  had  recently  become  Farm  Bureau  Field  Representative 
in  Southwest  Virginia  is  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  of  that 
date.  It  is  quoted  completely. 
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Report  ofWill  B.Ray 

Board  of  Directors 

Meeting 

May  13,  1948 

ORGANIZATION  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 


The  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
organized  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  April  13,  1948,  with  281 
charter  members.  The  membership  fee,  which  included 
membership  in  either  of  the  nine  Farmer's  Clubs,  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  State  and  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federations,  was  set  at  $6.00  per  year-one  dollar  to  pay  the 
farmer's  membership  in  his  Farmer's  Club,  $3.75  to  pay  his 
membership  in  the  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  rest  to  pay  the  dues  in  the  state  and  national 
organizations. 

The  County  organization  is  a  federation  of  the  nine 
Community  Farmer's  clubs  in  the  county,  the  first  of  its  type 
ever  organized  in  the  state.  Each  Farmer's  Club  which  has  a 
membership  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  members,  is  to  be 
represented  by  the  president  on  the  county  Board  of  Directors. 
When  the  membership  exceeds  fifty,  the  vice-president  also 
represents  the  club,  and  with  a  membership  of  over  one  hun- 
dred, the  secretary  is  the  third  representative.  In  case  the  Far- 
mer's Club  desires,  other  delegates  in  the  place  of  its  officers 
may  be  chosen.  Directors- At-Large  were  elected  as  follows: 
County  Chairman  of  the  Home  Demonstration  Clubs;  County 
Chairman  of  the  Associated  Women  of  the  Farmer's  Clubs; 
County  Chairman  of  the  4-H  Council;  President  of  the 
Washington  County  Future  Farmers  Federation;  and  an  official 
of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Association. 

The  different  Farmer's  Clubs  put  on  their  own  Farm  Bureau 
membership  drives  for  charter  members.  The  Cleveland  Far- 
mer's Club  led  the  county  with  seventy-three  charter  members; 
Friendship  Farmer's  Club  with  sixty-nine;  Three  Springs  Far- 
mer's Club,  fifty-seven;  and  Bethel  Farmer's  Club,  fifty-one. 
The  other  clubs  had  less. 

Mr.  Bob  Baker,  President  of  the  Three  Springs  Farmer's 
Club  near  Bristol,  led  the  county  with  twenty-fout  members 
signed.  Nineteen  other  workers  helped  sign  the  members. 

The  organization  meeting  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  chaner  members.  The  State  President,  Mr. 
Howard  Zigler,  made  a  very  inspiring  talk  and  predicted  that 
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Washington  county  would  some  day  have  1,500  members  or 
more.  He  highly  praised  the  local  leaders  for  their  type  of 
organization.  M.  A.  Hubbard,  Executive  Secretary,  spoke  most 
interestingly  about  Farm  Bureau's  legislative  activities  at 
Washington  and  in  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  W.  B.  Ray,  the 
newly  appointed  Organization  Director  of  Western  Virginia, 
complimented  the  individual  workers  for  their  efforts  in 
building  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  H.J.  Haga,  President  of  the  Washington  County  Dairy 
Club,  was  elected  County  President  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Mr.  Bob  Baker  is  Vice-president,  and  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Farmer's  Club,  is  Secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  be  ratified  by  the 
different  Farmer's  Clubs  at  regular  meetings. 

The  group  present  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  following 
resolutions: 

"Unanimous  endorsement  of  Congressman  John  W. 
Flannagan  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Unanimous  approval  of  the  Hope  Bill,  which  would 
extend  the  support  price  under  tobacco  and  other  commodities 
for  another  year.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  senators  and 
congressmen. 

"Unanimous  endorsement  and  recommendation  for  the 
continuation  of  the  T.V.A.  Unit  Test  Demonstration  Fertilizer 
Program . ' ' 

The  organizing  of  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau  seems  to  be 
unique  in  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  individual  Farmer's  Clubs  retained 
their  identity.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  Washington  County  began 
work  on  influencing  actions  of  the  President  and  the  U.  S.  Congress  before 
they  had  their  own  bylaws  in  place. 


COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  ORGANIZATION  DATES 

County                            Permanent          Amelia  1951 
Accomack                                 1944                      (Earlier  1937/1944) 

(Earlier  1926)                           Amherst  1956 

Albemarle                                 1943          Appomattox  1950 

Alleghany                                  1981          Augusta  1929 
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Bedford 

1953 

Bland 

1942 

Botetourt 

I960 

Brunswick 

1936 

Buckingham 

1952 

(Earlier  1944) 

Campbell 

1945 

(Earlier  1937) 

Caroline 

1945 

Carroll 

1943 

Charles  City /James 

City /New  Kent 

1952 

(Earlier  1926) 

Charlotte 

1944 

Chesapeake  (organized  as 

Norfolk) 

1938 

Chesterfield 

1957 

(Earlier  1940) 

Clarke 

1953 

(Earlier  1943) 

Craig 

1961 

Culpeper 

1932 

Cumberland 

1944 

Dickenson             No  Organization 

at] 

^resent 

(Earlier  1943) 

Dinwiddie 

1940 

Essex 

1946 

Fairfax 

1953 

(See  Prince  William) 

Fauquier 

1951 

Floyd 

1962 

(Earlier  1945) 

Fluvanna 

1951 

(Earlier  1943) 

Franklin 

1945 

Frederick 

1932 

Giles 

1942 

Gloucester/  Mathews 

1955 

(Earlier  1926) 

Goochland 

1936 

Grayson 

1944 

Greene  1955 

(Earlier  1946) 

Greensville  1944 

(Earlier  1938) 

Halifax  19  36 

Hanover  1944 

Henrico  1954 

Henry  196I 

(Earlier  1945) 

Highland  196I 

Isle  of  Wight  1938 

King  &  Queen  1954 

(Earlier  1945) 

King  George  1945 

King  William  195 1 

(Earlier  1943) 
Lancaster  (See  Northumberland) 

Lee  1971 

(Earlier  1945) 

Loudoun  1951 

Louisa  1951 

Lunenberg  1937 

Madison  1937 
Mathews  (See  Gloucester) 

Mecklenburg  1937 

Middlesex  1967 

Montgomery  1942 

(Earlier  1926) 

Nansemond  1936 

Nelson  1956 

(Earlier  1938) 

Northampton  1937 

(Earlier  1926) 

Northumberland /Lancaster  1957 

(Earlier  1938) 

Nottoway  1957 

Orange  1933 

Page  1932 

(Earlier  1918) 

Patrick  1957 

(Earlier  1945) 

Pittsylvania  1945 
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Powhatan 

1951 

Scott 

1955 

(Earlier  1945) 

(Earlier  1945) 

Princess  Anne  (Now 

Shenandoah 

1932 

Virginia  Beach) 

1939 

Smyth 

1946 

Prince  Edward 

1945 

Southampton 

1938 

Prince  George 

1939 

Spotsylvania 

1943 

Prince  Wiiham 

1951 

Stafford 

1946 

(EarUer  1926) 

Surry 

1936 

Pulaski 

1954 

Sussex 

1936 

(Earlier  1942) 

Tazewell 

1955 

Rappahannock 

1955 

(Earlier  1928/1942) 

(Earlier  1933/1943) 

Virginia  Beach  (organized  as 

Richmond 

1955 

Princess  Anne) 

1939 

(Earlier  1943) 

Warren 

1957 

Roanoke 

1926 

(Earlier  1934) 

Rockbridge 

1957 

Washington 

1948 

(Earlier  1946) 

(Earlier  1945) 

Rockingham 

1921 

Westmoreland 

1943 

Russell 

1967 

Wythe 

1943 

(Earlier  1943) 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  FARM 
BUREAU  FEDERATION:  THROUGH  1947 


When  and  where  did  Farm  Bureau  actually  begin?  How  does  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  fit  into  that  picture?  Who  were  the  early 
leaders?  What  were  they  trying  to  do?  What  were  the  events  that  set  in 
motion  a  movement  that  has  left  such  an  imprint  on  Virginia  and  the 
nation? 

Many  of  the  events  and  movements  that  led  to  the  development  of 
Farm  Bureau  have  already  been  mentioned  in  earlier  chapters.  Re-telling 
them  in  a  somewhat  different  context  seems  to  be  in  order. 

It  can  be  surmised  that  Farm  Bureau,  albeit  unknowingly,  began  when 
Fielding  Lewis,  Edmund  Ruffin,  John  Taylor,  and  others  began  preaching 
the  importance  of  soil  fertility  through  the  use  of  manures,  limes  and 
fertilizers,  along  with  crop  rotation.  The  almost  simultaneous  invention  of 
labor-saving  machinery  by  Cyrus  McCormick,  John  Deere,  and  others 
spurred  the  movement  along.  Along  with  these,  the  opening  of  the  Western 
States  and  the  development  of  railroads  provided  farmers  with  the  land  and 
markets  they  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  political  and  sociological  movements  brought  on  a 
need  for  rural  organizations  that  could  address  problems  that  were 
developing.  These  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  use  of 
fertilizer  and  the  availability  of  machinery  provided  inputs  for  agriculture 
that  helped  set  the  stage  for  changes  that  were  so  dramatic  as  to  be  almost 
too  great  to  be  believed.  In  fact,  one  observer  whose  name  has  been  lost  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  "The  slaves  who  worked  in  the  fields  at  Mount 
Vernon  would  have  been  equally  at  home  in  the  Po  Valley  during  the  time 
of  the  Caesars." 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  other  events  spurred  agricultural  development  to  still 
greater  achievements.  These  events  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  building  of 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  which  established  our  Land  Grant  University 
system;  the  development  of  a  nationwide  chain  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  which  funded  the  Extension  Service, 
all  contributed  to  an  information  development  and  delivery  system  that 
added  steam  to  a  movement  that  was  already  going. 

Men  who  did  what  Extension  Agents  now  do  began  operating  at  least  as 
early  as  1910.  We  do  know  that  A.  B.  Ross,  a  young  corporation  lawyer  in 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  developed  health  problems  and  had  to  give  up  his  work. 
He  returned  to  his  native  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  buckboard 
soon  became  a  familiar  part  of  the  landscape  as  he  followed  his  doctor's 
orders  and  relaxed  by  travelling  about.  His  natural  curiosity  led  him  to  ask 
all  kinds  of  questions  of  the  farmers  he  met.  Before  long  he  was  passing 
along  information  he  had  gleaned  Irom  his  questions  and  observations,  and 
farmers  found  that  when  they  followed  his  suggestions  they  grew  better 
crops. 

Ross  tried  all  kinds  of  new  things  himself  and  began  to  study  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  publications  and  to  translate 
them,  as  he  said,  into  "United  States"  so  they  could  be  understood  by 
anyone.  Finally  the  USD  A  sent  a  man  to  see  what  Ross  was  doing. 

As  demands  on  Ross,  who  operated  at  his  own  expense,  became  greater 
he  went  to  Washington  where  he  visited  the  head  of  every  bureau  or  division 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asking,  "What  can  your  division  do  to 
help  the  farmers  of  Bedford  County?" 

At  length  he  met  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  asked,  "What  can  you 
do?" 

Dr.  Spillman  was  ready  with,  "How  would  you  like  to  go  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Department,  cooperate  with  us  through  our  Specialists,  receiving  in 
addition  to  a  small  salary  your  expenses  and  the  franking  privilege?" 

This  was  more  than  Ross  had  expected.  On  March  1,  1910,  he  began  his 
work. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  later  John  H.  Barron  went  to  work  in  Broome 
County,  New  York.  He  was  not  the  first  county  agent  in  the  country,  but  he 
was  the  first '  'Farm  Bureau"  representative. 

At  about  the  same,  time  the  Binghamton,  New  York,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  under  the  leadership  of  Byers  H.  Gitchell,  became  convinced 
that  his  organization  ought  to  have  a  division  that  could  promote  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  especially  in  Broome  County. 

The  Chamber  already  had  a  Traffic  Bureau  and  a  Manufacturing 
Bureau.  Apparently  Gitchell  agreed  with  William  Jennings  Bryan  who,  in 
his  famous  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech,  had  said,  "You  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
that  the  great  cities  rest  upon  our  broad  and  fertile  prairies.  Burn  down  your 
cities  and  leave  us  our  farms,  and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  if  by 
magic.  But  destroy  our  farms,  and  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city 
in  the  country." 

Thus,  a  close  relationship  between  the  Extension  Service,  which  had 
not  as  then  been  officially  established,  and  the  "Farm  Bureau"  was  begun. 
Apparently  the  relationship  must  have  been  a  good  one,  for  all  over  the 
country  Farm  Bureaus  began  to  appear.  And  the  close  relationship  thus 
established  continued  for  many  years.  In  fact,  the  relationship  was  not 
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officially  severed  until  the  administration  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  President  Eisenhower.  The  closeness  of  the  relationship 
varied  from  state  to  state,  however;  and  while  cordial,  it  was  never  as  close  in 
Virginia  as  in  many  other  states. 

Having  discussed  the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents  (and  those  we  have  mentioned  were  not  the  first),  we  should  take  a 
look  at  early  Extension  work  in  Virginia. 

A  slender  volume  entitled  Extension  Work  in  Virginia,  1907-1940, 
which  was  published  by  the  Alpha  Gamma  Chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
and  written  by  the  late  Dr.  John  R.  Hutcheson,  gives  us  the  most  concise 
information  available.  Dr.  Hutcheson  was  involved  in  agriculture  all  of  his 
life  and  at  one  time  was  President  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  now 
famiharly  known  as  VPI  &  SU.  The  first  paragraph  of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  book 
will  serve  as  a  summary  of  how  extension  began  in  many  states.  We  quote  it 
as  Dr.  Hutcheson  wrote  it: 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  as  now 
carried  out  in  Virginia  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  farm 
demonstration  work  begun  by  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  much  of  the  success  which  this 
work  has  attained  is  due  to  the  splendid  vision  of  this  wonderful 
man.  Dr.  Knapp,  who  had  spent  his  life  working  with  farm 
people,  rediscovered  and  applied  to  agriculture  that  sound 
principle  of  teaching  that  "men  learn  best  by  doing."  Ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  farmers  generally  will  not  change 
their  practices  from  reading  about  what  is  being  done  on  farms 
operated  at  public  expense.  He,  therefore,  conceived  the  idea  of 
teaching  by  demonstration  carried  on  by  farmers  themselves  on 
their  farms  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Such  demon- 
strations were  established  in  Texas  in  1903  and  1904,  and  proved 
so  successful  that  both  the  General  Education  Board  (Texas)  and 
the  Federal  Government  soon  made  liberal  appropriations  for 
extending  this  type  of  education  to  other  southern  states. 

Dr.  Knapp  came  to  Virginia  in  1906  to  establish  the  first 
"farm  demonstrations"  and  put  a  practical  minded  man  in 
charge.  This  man  of  uncommon  common  sense  was  T.  O.  Sandy 
of  Burkeville,  in  Nottoway  County,  who  is  now  known  as  the 
"Father  of  Demonstration  Work  in  Virginia. ' ' 

The  first  demonstrations,  begun  in  1906,  were  so  satisfactory  that  Dr. 
Knapp  made  Sandy  state  agent  for  Virginia  and  gave  him  authority  to 
appoint  additional  agents  to  help  with  the  work.  Dr.  Hutcheson  says,  "Mr. 
Sandy  set  to  work  immediately  and  soon  surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of 
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as  practical  and  devoted  men  as  have  ever  given  their  lives  to  agricultural 
education." 

The  first  of  these  men  appointed  by  Mr.  Sandy  was  F.  S.  Farrar  of 
Amelia  County,  who  started  work  on  October  1,  1907.  In  1909  he  organized 
about  100  boys  in  Dinwiddie  and  Chesterfield  counties  into  "corn  clubs." 
The  results  of  his  instruction  were  so  good  that  they  made  an  average  of  65 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  farms  where  the  average  production  was  only  17 
bushels  per  acre. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  points  out  that  this  was  something  new  in  education, 
and  school  superintendents  and  others  began  to  show  interest.  W.  C. 
Shackleford  was  appointed  an  agent  with  headquarters  in  Charlottesville, 
J.  H.  Quisen berry  in  Louisa,  W.  P.  Moore  in  Bedford,  and  J.  G.  Bruce  was 
appointed  to  work  in  Culpeper. 

Extension  work  for  the  ladies  was  not  overlooked.  Miss  Ella  G.  Agnew 
began  "Girl's  Canning  Club  Work"  in  Nottoway  and  Halifax  counties  in 
1910  and  gave  instructions  to  girls  in  their  home  similar  to  that  given  by 
Sandy  and  his  aides  for  boys.  Before  long,  mature  women  were  asking  for 
similar  instruction . 

It  was  recognized  that  such  work  among  members  of  the  Negro  race  was 
needed,  and  the  first  black  agent  appointed  for  such  work  was  J.  B.  Pierce  of 
Hampton  Institute. 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
a  movement  started  by  the  adoption  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862  and  Hatch 
Act  in  1887.  The  Land  Grant  Colleges  were  turning  out  men  trained  in 
agriculture,  and  the  Experiment  Stations  were  beginning  to  provide  proven 
results  from  experiments  in  improved  production  practices.  The  Smith-Lever 
Act  officially  recognized  the  work  Dr.  Knapp  and  his  men  were  doing, 
seemingly  without  official  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  gives  interesting  details  of  how  "Extension"  really  came 
to  Virginia.  Several  paragraphs  of  his  book  deserve  to  be  quoted: 

Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  came  to 
my  office  in  Richmond  one  day  --  I  was  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  --  and  asked  me  whether  I  had 
heard  of  the  work  Dr.  Knapp  was  doing  in  Mississippi.  At  my 
request,  he  outlined  the  work  Dr.  Knapp  was  undertaking.  I 
said  to  him,  "This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  come  to  the 
South  in  50  years.  We  must  have  it  in  Virginia.  How  can  we  get 
it?"  We  agreed  that  we  should  get  Dr.  Knapp  to  come  to 
Richmond  and  explain  the  idea  to  a  group  of  leaders.  To  this 
meeting  I  invited  Governor  Swanson,  President  E.  A.  Alderman 
(of  the  University  of  Virginia),  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  T.  O.  Sandy  and  others. 
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The  effect  of  Dr.  Knapp's  talk  was  electrical.  When  he 
concluded,  I  said,  "Dr.  Knapp,  we  must  have  this  in  Virginia, 
and  have  it  without  delay."  He  replied  that  we  could  have  it  if 
we  would  put  up  our  share  of  the  money  necessary  to  conduct 
the  work.  I  told  him  we  had  no  money,  but  I  was  confident  we 
could  get  an  appropriation  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
in  1908.  On  this  understanding  he  agreed  to  start  in  Virginia. 

Dr.  Knapp  then  asked  me  where  he  could  find  the  right 
man  to  become  State  Demonstration  Agent  and  start  the  work 
among  adult  farmers  in  a  few  counties.  I  replied,  "I  invited  T. 
O.  Sandy  to  this  meeting  so  that  you  two  could  meet  each 
other."  I  then  introduced  them;  at  my  suggestion  they  went  out 
into  the  hall,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they  returned  and  Dr. 
Knapp  said  that  Mr.  Sandy  had  agreed  to  become  the  Virginia 
agent. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  says  that  on  February  7,  1907,  the  General  Education 
Board  (of  Virginia)  appropriated  "a  sum  not  to  exceeed  $4,500"  for  the 
cooperative  demonstration  work  under  Mr.  Sandy. 

The  request  for  funding  from  the  Legislature  was  presented  to  the  1908 
session.  Dr.  Hutcheson  says  his  own  Senator  advised  him  to  forget  the 
matter.  But  39  out  of  40  Senators  voted  for  the  appropriation. 

Again  quoting  Dr.  Hutcheson's  book: 

Senator  Keezell  (of  Rockingham  County) ,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  favored  the  appropriation  of  $3,000  as  a 
trial,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  both  Mr.  Sandy  and  I  (Dr. 
Hutcheson)  would  have  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  if  the 
appropriation  were  not  made.  He  said  this  would  be  a  calamity, 
at  least  to  these  two  gentlemen;  and  moreover  the  appropriation 
asked  for  was  very  modest.  He  said  further,  "These  gentlemen 
speak  of  100  bushels  of  corn  being  raised  on  an  acre  as  if  it  could 
be  made  an  everyday  occurence.  Up  in  Rockingham  county,  we 
have  excellent  farms  and  we  think  we  are  fairly  good  farmers, 
and  I  confess  I've  never  seen  100  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre;  but 
we  can  overlook  this  exaggerated  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  says  that  Mr.  Sandy  went  to  Rockingham  and  organized 
a  corn  club  with  the  Senator's  son  as  president.  The  lad's  corn  yield,  on  his 
one  acre  of  Senator  Keezell 'sown  farm,  was  114  bushels,  "measured." 

Extension  agents  used  their  training  to  help  farmers  not  only  to 
produce  better  crops  and  livestock,  but  also  they  helped  them  set  up 
organizations  to  get  other  things  done. 
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Continuing  from  Dr.  Hutcheson's  book: 

The  rapid  decline  in  farm  purchasing  power  in  the  years 
following  the  War  (World  War  I)  brought  many  new  problems 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  these  problems  could  not  be  met  by 
individual  effort.  Extension  agents,  therefore,  began  to  help 
farmers  organize  for  group  study  and  group  action.  When  the 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  cooperative  marketing  swept  the 
country,  Virginia  farmers  demanded  that  extension  agents  help 
them  develop  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations. 
Neither  the  agents  themselves  nor  the  college  nor  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  sufficient  information 
with  which  to  satisfactorily  answer  this  demand. 

This,  however,  did  not  deter  Virginia  agents  from  giving 
farmers  of  this  state  all  the  information  they  could  secure 
regarding  marketing.  During  the  last  twenty  years  many 
cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations  have  been  organized. 
Some  of  these  have  failed  during  this  period  and  the  amount  of 
cooperative  business  done  by  Virginia  farmers  has  increased 
more  than  300  percent  and  most  of  the  associations  now  in 
operation  are  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  are  being  operated 
economically  and  efficiently.  These  associations  are  group 
demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  farmers  can  cooperate  suc- 
cessfully, if  they  will. 

During  this  same  period  extension  agents  helped  farm  men 
and  women  in  this  state  set  up  a  number  of  other  organizations 
which  have  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  rural 
life.  The  Virginia  Crop  Improvement  Association,  the  State 
Poultry  Federation,  the  Virginia  State  Grange,  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Agricultural  Conference  Board,  and  the 
Federation  of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  are  examples  of 
organizations  which  have  received  effective  help  from  extension 
agents. 

In  the  early  history  of  each  of  these  organizations,  extension 
agents  were  quite  active  in  helping  the  officers  get  them  set  up 
on  a  sound  basis,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Virginia  extension 
division  never  to  try  to  manage  farmer's  organizations  nor 
dictate  their  policies.  Neither  do  the  farm  organizations  dictate 
the  policies  of  the  extension  division.  Extension  agents  furnish 
technical  information  and  help  with  the  development  of 
educational  programs,  but  no  extension  agent  is  permitted  to 
serve  as  an  officer  or  director  of  any  organization  of  farm  people. 
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These  organizations  are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  leadership 
and  helping  farmers  help  themselves. 

The  warm  relationship  between  extension  workers  and  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  continued.  Indeed,  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  other 
staff  members  of  the  Land  Grant  College  were  present  in  Roanoke  when  the 
VFBF  was  reorganized  and  where  G.  F.  Holsinger  was  elected  president. 
Farm  Bureau  has  participated  in  significant  actions  in  close  harmony  with 
extension  over  the  years. 

P.  H.  DeHart,  retired  Assistant  Director  of  Extension  and  an  elected 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  VFBF  following  his  retirement, 
relates  the  events  leading  up  to  and  through  the  "corn  war"  of  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s. 

Despite  the  work  begun  in  1907  by  T.  O.  Sandy  and  others,  corn  yields 
in  Virginia  were  still  very  low.  According  to  DeHart,  the  average  per  acre 
corn  yield  for  the  ten  years  from  1939  to  1948  was  30.8  bushels.  The  1950 
state  average  was  increased  to  49  bushels  as  a  result  of  the  "corn  war."  The 
"war"  came  about  in  this  way:  In  March  of  1949  a  conference  of  Virginia 
agricultural  leaders  was  held  to  consider  how  corn  yields  could  be 
dramatically  increased.  Among  those  attending,  in  addition  to  Experiment 
Station  workers  and  Extension  people,  were  Maury  A.  Hubbard,  executive 
secretary  of  the  VFBF,  and  H.  G.  Blalock,  VFBF  president.  Also  among 
those  present  was  Dr.  Paul  J.  Sanders,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Planter  and 
master  of  the  Virginia  State  Grange.  The  conferees  decided  to  ask  Virginia's 
Governor  to  become  involved.  Governor  William  M.  Tuck,  who  was  never 
noted  for  being  hesitant,  listened  to  those  who  approached  him  and  ac- 
cepted their  request  to  officially  challenge  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  a 
corn  growing  contest  involving  all  the  corn  producers  of  both  states.  North 
Carolina's  Governor,  W.  Kerr  Scott,  himself  a  farmer,  immediately  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  a  "war"  nobody  could  lose  began. 

Governor  Tuck  appointed  statewide  committees  to  plan  appropriate 
strategy.  The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  of  April,  1949,  reported  that 
Maury  A.  Hubbard  was  the  general  chairman  for  the  committees.  All 
segments  of  Virginia's  economic  interests  were  involved.  The  Farm  Bureau 
News  listed  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Virginia  Bankers 
Association,  the  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Ruritan  National,  Motion 
Picture  Theatre  Association,  the  Virginia  Press  Associaton,  along  with  state 
and  federal  agencies  with  an  interest  in  agriculture.  The  "corn  war"  ap- 
pellation came  about  when  newspaper  reporters  got  in  the  act. 

How  did  farmers  go  about  increasing  their  corn  yields? 

A  North  Carolina  farmer  who  had  been  a  member  of  previous  Hundred 
Bushel  Corn  Clubs  put  it  this  way,  as  reported  in  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
News:  "I  planted  it  too  thick  and  forgot  to  thin  it.  I  put  on  too  much 
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fertilizer  and  forgot  to  work  it  in  enough.  But  when  I  harvested  it,  I  found 
I'd  made  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre. ' ' 

Virginia  farmers  must  have  followed  his  example,  for  when  the  harvest 
was  in,  in  the  Autumn  of  1950,  Virginia  farmers  had  increased  their  average 
yield,  statewide,  from  30.8  bushels  to  49  bushels  per  acre.  Governor  Tuck 
observed  that  at  $1.25  per  bushel  that  increase  was  worth  more  than 
$15,000,000. 

The  publicity  engendered  by  the  "corn  war"  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  got  other  states  interested.  Virginia  led  with  an  increase  of 
18.2  bushels.  North  Carolina  followed  with  an  increase  of  12.2  bushels, 
Maryland  got  a  5  bushel  increase,  while  the  big  corn-growing  states  of  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  increased  yields  5.6,  3.7,  and  1.3  bushels,  respectively. 

The  higher  corn  yields  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  "corn 
war. ' '  By  1978  the  average  yield  for  Virginia  had  risen  to  78  bushels  per  acre. 

P.  H.  DeHart  also  reports  that,  following  the  increased  corn  production 
which  provided  additional  feed  for  Virginia  livestock,  similar  efforts  to 
improve  pastures  in  Virginia  were  mounted.  Improved  fertilizing  methods, 
improved  grasses,  and  better  management  have  vastly  increased  Virginia's 
agricultural  economy.  The  cooperation  between  working  farmers,  their 
organization,  and  other  business  and  industry  groups  have  continued  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone. 

First  Farm  Bureau  Organization 

The  exact  time  and  place  and  the  actual  participants  in  the  organization 
of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  are  not  known.  Tradition  indicates 
that  the  first  organization  was  begun  in  Southwest  Virginia. 

T.  E.  Starnes,  Director  of  Organization,  in  an  April  1942  report  to  the 
VFBF  Board  of  Directors,  said,  " .  .  .1  am  told  the  first  farm  bureau  set  up  in 
the  state  had  its  inception  in  Wythe  County  spreading  eastward  to  Roanoke 
and  westward  to  Russell  having  Governor  Henry  C.  Stuart  as  its  first 
president." 

Evidently  the  Farm  Bureau  in  its  early  days  fell  on  hard  times  for 
Starnes  observed  further,  "I  found  much  prejudice  against  the  farm  bureau 
in  Wythe  .  .  ."  He  referred  to  a  twenty-year  lapse  between  the  first 
organization  and  his  successful  efforts  to  organize  a  county  Farm  Bureau  in 
Wythe  County. 

Based  on  this  evidence,  it  would  appear  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
did  begin  in  Wythe  County  in  1921  and  that  Governor  Stuart  was  its  first 
President. 

Stuart  was  a  farmer,  operating  a  livestock  farm  on  many  thousands  of 
acres  in  several  southwest  Virginia  counties  and  based  at  Elk  Garden  in 
Russell  County.  He  had  been  governor  of  Virginia  from  1914  to  1918  and 
had  served  in  Washington  representing  agriculture  on  the  War  Industries 
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Board  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  Governor's  Mansion  in  Richmond. 
Turning  down  an  appointment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  he 
returned  to  southwest  Virginia  to  operate  his  extensive  livestock  business. 

Governor  Stuart  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  the 
leaders  of  the  fledgling  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  His  interest  in 
transportation  problems  as  they  related  to  cattle  marketing  made  it  only 
natural  that  he  would  be  interested  in  leading  efforts  to  solve  these  problems 
through  a  good  organization. 

There  are  few  existing  records  about  the  early  activities  of  Farm  Bureau. 
Bits  and  pieces  have  been  turned  up  to  give  clues  to  its  beginning. 

O.  M.  Kyle,  in  The  Farm  Bureau  Through  Three  Decades,  reports  that 
J.  S.  Quisenberry  attended  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in  Chicago  in  1919.  This  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  Virginia  had  an  organization  at  that  time.  The  corporate 
records  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  bear  out  Quisenberry 's  presence. 
According  to  these  records  Virginia  had  no  representation  in  1920.  In  1921 
D.  H.  Barger  was  listed  as  having  given  a  report  from  Virginia.  Delegates 
were  not  listed  for  1922,  and  G.  F.  Holsinger  was  Virginia's  delegate  in 
1923. 

At  the  1924  AFBF  annual  meeting,  the  Credentials  Committee 
reported  that  Virginia  had  met  the  requirements  for  a  voting  delegate  "but 
we  haven't  heard  from  him  yet."  (No  name  was  given.)  From  1926  through 
1929  G.  F.  Holsinger  was  the  voting  delegate.  Holsinger  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  in  1934,  the 
first  Virginian  to  be  a  member  of  that  board. 

There  was  some  county  activity  during  the  period  from  1919  through 
1926.  A  receipt  for  membership  dues  for  Montgomery  County  Farm  Bureau 
shows  that  one  S.  D.  Sisson  paid  ten  dollars  per  year  for  a  three-year 
membership  beginning  on  January  1,  1922,  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1924.  The  receipt,  numbered  286,  was  signed  by  S.  S.  Greybeal  as  Secretary 
and  by  O.  L.  Burtner  as  solicitor.  O.  L.  Burtner's  name  appears  in  the 
October  29,  1921  minutes  as  chairman  of  the  organizing  meeting  of  the 
Rockingham  County  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau . 

Sometime  prior  to  February  24,  1926,  Governor  Stuart  relinquished  the 
presidency  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  Daniel  H.  Barger  of  Shawsville  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  This  bears  out  Mr.  Starnes'  statement  that  the  organization 
moved  toward  Roanoke.  Mr.  Barger,  also  known  as  "Captain"  Barger,  was  a 
farmer,  a  banker,  and  a  railroad  man,  and  was  apparently  well  acquainted 
with  Governor  Stuart,  for  the  former  Governor  was  an  active  pallbearer  at 
Barger's  funeral  in  1932. 

Captain  Barger's  name  appears  on  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  was  signed  by  him  as  President 
on  February  24,  1926.  The  certificate  was  also  signed  by  C.  G.  Crockett  of 
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Norge,  and  by  E.  A.  Miller  of  Richmond.  Crocicett  is  listed  as  Vice  President 
and  Miller  as  Secretary.  The  Certificate  was  approved  by  Judge  William  A. 
Moncure  of  the  Richmond  Chancery  Court  on  that  date. 

Apparently  there  was  Farm  Bureau  activity  over  much  of  Virginia 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1920s.  In  addition  to  Barger,  Crockett  and  Miller, 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  lists  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Ben  P.  Pardee  of  New  Church  in  Accomack  County;  T.  M.  Cunningham  of 
Townsend  in  Northampton  County;  R.  T.  Etheredge  of  Back  Bay  in  Princess 
Anne  County  (now  Virginia  Beach);  C.  O.  Schaub  of  Fairfax;  M.  L.  Moore 
of  Gum  Fork  in  Gloucester  County;  J.  M.  Gish  of  Roanoke;  A.  W. 
Showalter  of  Tabb  in  York  County;  and  G.  F.  Holsinger  of  Harrisonburg  in 
Rockingham  County.  Barger  was  from  Montgomery  County,  Crockett  from 
James  City  County,  and  Miller  lived  in  Henrico  County.  No  records  have 
been  found  to  indicate  any  substantial  Farm  Bureau  activity  at  that  time  in 
any  of  these  counties  except  Rockingham. 


The  Holsinger  Years 
1928  -  1929 

Between  Februray  24,  1926  and  April  14,  1928,  little  is  known  of  what 
transpired  in  Farm  Bureau.  A  statewide  meeting  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  was  held  in  Roanoke  on  April  14,  1928,  and  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting  give  us  some  clues.  Captain  Daniel  H.  Barger  presided  and  gave  an 
accounting  of  his  activities  to  those  assembled.  Among  them  were  men  who 
would  become  prominent  in  Farm  Bureau  for  a  generation. 

President  Barger  reported  that  all  debts  were  paid  and  that  he  had  been 
active  in  working  on  transportation  problems  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  where  he  attempted  to  secure  more  equitable  freight 
rates  for  agricultural  products  and  for  coal  for  Southern  producers.  He  asked 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  his  home  to  examine  his  records  and 
announced  that  he  was  no  longer  interested  in  serving  as  president  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  record  shows  that  there  were  25  persons  present  from  Rockingham 
County,  three  from  Roanoke,  six  from  Montgomery,  two  from  Tazewell  and 
one  from  Pulaski. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
organization  should  be  continued  because  Charles  Hutton  of  Montgomery 
suggested  appointing  a  committee  to  study  the  question.  Gabriel  F. 
Holsinger  of  Rockingham  recommended  through  a  motion,  properly 
supported,  that  the  organization  be  continued  and  that  it  endorse 
marketing,  educational  and  social  programs.  Holsinger's  motion  was  passed 
unanimously  after  Captain  Barger  read  the  Charter  of  the  organization. 
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Not  surprisingly,  Holsinger  was  elected  the  new  president  since  most  of 
those  present  were  from  Rockingham  County  where  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau.  Other  officers  elected  were:  O. 
M.  Moomaw  of  Montgomery  County  as  vice  president  and  C.  V.  Smith  of 
Rockingham  as  treasurer.  S.  R.  Bowman  of  Rockingham,  C.  L.  Hutton  of 
Montgomery,  and  J.  E.  Peery  of  Tazewell  were  elected  to  the  executive 
committee. 

Among  the  questions  raised  at  the  1928  meeting  were  those  concerned 
with  cooperation  with  other  organizations,  program  development, 
marketing  and  insurance. 

The  organization  under  G.  F.  Holsinger' s  leadership  lost  little  time  in 
getting  going.  On  May  31  following  the  April  Roanoke  meeting,  the 
executive  committee  met  in  Harrisonburg  and  set  membership  dues  at 
$1.50,  of  which  the  state  organization  retained  $1.00.  The  remainder  was 
paid  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  President  Holsinger  was 
granted  a  salary  of  $100  per  month  and  was  authorized  to  use  State  Farm 
Bureau  funds  to  reorganize  the  Federation  and  set  up  new  county  units.  The 
president  was  also  instructed  to  investigate  "the  insurance  programs  of  the 
Ohio  organization"  and  make  recommendations  as  to  how  an  insurance 
program  could  be  provided. 

The  insurance  findings  must  have  been  favorable  for  on  March  28, 
1929,  the  VFBF  annual  meeting  approved  a  motion  to  set  up  an  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  agency  in  Virginia.  This  move  did  not  come  to  fruition, 
perhaps  because  there  was  some  problem  regarding  how  the  agency  would 
be  controlled.  A  year  later,  on  April  10,  1930,  a  motion  was  passed  to  in- 
vestigate other  insurance  companies  and  not  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Ohio  Company.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  study.  A  more 
complete  outline  of  insurance  activities  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  will 
follow  in  Chapter  VII. 


1930-1931 

Other  concerns  occupied  the  Farm  Bureau  in  the  early  thirties.  The 
crash  of  1929  and  the  subsequent  sag  in  farm  commodity  prices  made  for 
difficult  times.  The  cooperatives  were  struggling  to  remain  afloat.  Reporting 
on  activities  of  1930-1931,  President  Holsinger  spent  a  long  time  com- 
menting on  efforts  to  improve  conditions  for  farmers.  Unsuccessful  visits 
were  made  to  Loudoun  County  to  try  to  get  a  cooperative  there  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau.  Similar  visits  to  Page  and  Clarke  were  also 
unsuccessful  for  the  moment. 

"Overproduction"  of  agriculture  products  was  much  talked  about.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Holsinger  reported  that  during  the  1930  session  of  the  Virginia 
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General  Assembly  a  " .  .  .  very  general  policy  was  adopted  in  which  the  work 
of  the  county  agents  was  prescribed  in  general  terms  and  opposition  was 
given  to  their  effecting  an  increase  in  production."  Achieving  this  goal 
should  not  have  been  difficult  because  the  severe  drought  of  the  early 
thirties  had  already  begun. 

The  Farm  Bureau  began  supporting  legislation  to  set  up  soil  surveys 
and  promoted  a  move  to  improve  forestry  practices.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Holsinger  supported  changes  in  tax  laws  that  would  have  been  helpful  in 
promoting  expanded  timber  production.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his 
idea  of  a  ".  .  .reasonable  yield  tax  on  forest  lands  ..."  has  never  become  a 
part  of  Virginia's  Tax  Code.) 

One  interesting  question  of  that  day  involved  oleomargarine. 
Dairymen  all  over  the  country  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  the 
marketing  of  oleomargarine  if  it  had  the  color  of  butter;  and  unless  it 
contained  artificial  coloring,  it  was  white  and  had  the  appearance  of  lard. 
Farm  Bureau  supported  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  for  colored  margarine, 
the  main  ingredient  of  which  was  palm  oil.  If  the  oil  was  unbleached,  the 
Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  ruled  the  ten  cent  tax  need 
not  be  collected.  Mr.  Holsinger  reported  that  the  ruling  by  the  Com- 
missioner was  protested  but  to  no  effect.  Farmers  then  trekked  to 
Washington  and  successfully  prevailed  on  the  House  and  Senate  to  enact 
legislation  banning  the  use  of  artificial  coloring.  In  the  1980s  when  many 
farm  wives  never  use  butter,  we  think  this  was  something  of  a  reactionary 
stance  for  farmers  to  take.  Of  course,  federal  agencies  have  long  since 
allowed  colored  margarine  to  be  marketed  everywhere. 

Mr.  Holsinger  also  reported  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
had  negotiated  an  arrangement  with  the  State  Farm  Insurance  Company  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois;  and  their  Special  Agent  was  installed  in  an  office  in 
Charlottesville. 

1932  -  1935 

By  1932,  the  Depression  was  deepening.  Costs  were  rising  on  goods 
farmers  bought.  Prices  for  farm  commodities  continued  to  decline.  The 
Farm  Bureau  leadership  faced  difficult  times,  and  it  must  have  been  hard  to 
continue.  But  Mr.  Holsinger  reminded  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders  that 
legislative  activites  were  of  utmost  importance. 

Loyalty  to  the  organization  was  most  important.  Noting  that  there  were 
those  attempting  to  discredit  what  was  being  accomplished,  Mr.  Holsinger 
observed:  "One  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  agriculture  is  the  lack  of  loyalty  to 
our  benefactors  and  listening  to  outsiders.  It's  the  oldest  story  of  man  -- 
losing  the  Garden  of  Eden  by  listening  to  an  outsider  ...  we  cannot  be  too 
loyal  to  our  real  friends  in  the  legislature. 
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The  ground  Farm  Bureau  chose  to  fight  on  involved  the  disparity 
between  prices  of  industrial  goods  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  This  was  the  reason  for  Farm  Bureau's  position  on  the  federal  farm 
programs  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  Farmers  felt  that  such 
programs  were  their  only  salvation.  At  the  federal  level  there  was  strong 
support  for  such  programs.  On  the  state  level  Farm  Bureau  hammered  away 
at  more  equitable  taxes,  proper  intrastate  transportation  rates,  and  fair 
treatment  for  farm  cooperatives. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  cooperative  movement  was  led  by 
Farm  Bureau.  During  the  period  of  G.  F.  Holsinger's  presidency,  from  1928 
through  the  late  1940s,  most  county  Farm  Bureaus  were  organized  under  the 
Cooperative  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  many  included  the  word 
"Cooperative"  in  their  names.  Many,  however,  never  actually  operated 
cooperative  enterprises. 

Finances  for  the  organization  during  the  early  1930s  were  of  great 
concern.  Treasurer  C.  V.  Smith  reported  on  March  1,  1932,  that  the  total 
income,  including  a  balance  carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  was 
$4,777.62.  He  showed  expenditures  of  $4,770.62,  leaving  a  balance  of 
exactly  seven  dollars.  The  income  was  from  1,851  memberships,  of  which 
1,250  were  in  Rockingham  County.  The  new  insurance  department  paid 
$1,600  into  the  treasury. 


The  first  office  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  located  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building  (now  Virginia  National  Bank),  Harrisonburg.  1932-1949 
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When  Mr.  Smith  made  his  next  report  at  the  1933  state  convention,  he 
reported  income  of  $5,477.55  and  a  year's  end  balance  of  $951.60  ...  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent  in  income  and  a  1300  per  cent  increase  in  cash 
balance. 

It  was  in  1932  that  the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  an  office  to  be 
estabhshed  and  office  help  to  be  employed.  The  June  1932  minutes  of  the 
Board  gave  preference  to  Harrisonburg  but  left  the  location  to  the  discretion 
of  the  President.  Evidently  the  Board  did  not  consult  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation.  That  document  directed  that  the  office  be  located  in 
Richmond,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  twenty  years  later  that  the  office  was 
finally  established  there. 

In  1932,  the  annual  meeting  began  an  orderly  method  of  arriving  at 
policy.  D.  C.  Acker  of  Rockingham,  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, recommended,  and  the  convention  approved,  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  Reduction  of  government  costs  --  local,  state  and  national,  and  a 
lightening  of  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate. 

2.  Simplicity  and  uniformity  in  taxation  so  that  all  will  pay  a  fair 
share  to  the  support  of  the  government. 

3.  In  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  all  subjects,  the  basis  should  be  that 
of  earning  capacity,  or  ability  to  pay,  and  should  be  based  upon 
a  graduated  scale. 

4.  The  luxury  tax  rather  than  a  general  sales  tax. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  to  restore  parity  between  agricultural 
products  and  the  cost  to  farmers  of  farm  supplies  and  services. 

6.  Cut  out  all  spending  of  public  funds  for  expansion  of 
agricultural  crop  areas  and  increased  production  of  farm 
products. 

7 .  Equality  under  the  tariff  for  the  farmer. 

8.  Freight  rates  should  be  kept  in  line  with  farm  products  (prices) . 

9.  Credit  machinery  to  prevent  foreclosures,  to  reduce  interest 
charges  and  to  give  a  farmer  a  fighting  chance  to  hold  his  farm 
and  his  home. 

10.  Every  special  tax  collected  for  highway  improvement  should  be 
conserved  for  that  purpose. 

11.  A  complete  soil  survey  and  land  classification  as  to  its  suitability 
for  crops,  pasture  and  forests,  of  the  agricultural  land  of 
Virginia. 

12.  A  state  program  coordinated  with  a  National  program  for 
reforesting  idle  lands. 

1 3 .  Opposition  to  the  issuance  of  tax  exempt  securities. 

A  quick  reading  of  these  resolutions,  alongside  some  passed  by  more 
recent  VFBF  annual  meetings,  shows  some  similarities.  It  was  not  until  the 
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enactment  of  the  so-called  Land  Use  Tax  legislation  in  the  early  1970s  that 
anything  approaching  the  taxation  of  farm  real  estate  based  on  its  ability  to 
earn  income  became  law.  In  this  case,  Farm  Bureau  leaders  were  far  ahead  of 
their  day  in  their  thinking. 

The  organization,  after  previously  opposing  sales  taxes,  made  a  180 
degree  turn  in  its  policy.  By  the  early  1950s  Farm  Bureau  was  fighting  for  a 
statewide  sales  tax  and  was  successful  in  securing  its  passage  in  1966.  When 
the  members,  acting  through  their  leaders,  felt  that  changes  in  position 
should  be  made,  they  were  not  afraid  to  make  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  (NRA) , 
Farm  Bureau  became  involved  in  attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
act.  The  cooperatives,  it  was  feared,  would  be  listed  as  chain  stores  instead  of 
locally-owned  enterprises.  There  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
patronage  refunds  could  be  paid  to  individual  members.  After  much  effort 
they  were  allowed  to  operate  on  a  "cost  plus"  basis.  Any  surplus,  after 
retention  of  operating  capital,  was  paid  to  members. 

On  March  15,  1934,  the  treasurer  reported  that  the  Federation  had  a 
net  worth  of  $3,049.24.  Membership  dues  were  being  paid  and  the  in- 
surance department  was  paying  money  to  the  treasurer  on  a  regular  basis. 

One  item  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors  of  September  27, 
1934,  authorized  the  installation  of  a  telephone  in  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
office. 

By  1935,  the  total  income  of  the  Federation  had  reached  $11,124.92. 
Expenses  for  the  year  were  $4,646.07,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  $6,000. 
Truly  things  were  looking  up  financially. 

County  organizations,  however,  were  few  in  number  despite  many 
recorded  visits  of  Mr.  Holsinger  in  his  efforts  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Farm 
Bureau.  In  1935  only  eight  Farm  Bureaus  were  members  of  the  Federation. 

1936 

The  Federation  began  to  expand  its  activities  in  1936.  New  counties 
were  added  and  other  counties  were  beginning  to  show  interest. 

The  1936  Convention  supported  the  Federal  Farm  Program  and  asked 
for  flexibility  so  that  locally  successful  practices  could  be  continued.  Rural 
Electrification  programs  were  supported,  and  strong  support  for  farm-to- 
market  roads  was  given. 

In  1936,  a  Peanut  Committee  was  formed  and  a  nine-state  Tobacco 
Conference  was  held.  This,  for  the  first  time  in  Farm  Bureau  history, 
brought  together  growers  and  their  representatives  from  a  wide  area.  Their 
aim  was  to  put  together  a  program  to  control  production  and  protect 
markets.  Virginia  already  had  state  legislation  allowing  some  production 
controls.  Those  present  seemed  divided  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Some  wanted 
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state  control.  Others  believed  in  as  much  Federal  control  as  could  be 
legislated.  What  was  needed,  they  felt,  were  federal  laws  permitting  state 
legislatures  to  provide,  by  statute,  for  state  participation  in  interstate 
compacts  to  control  production  of  all  types  of  tobacco.  There  were 
discussions  of  penalties  for  over-production  based  on  producer  history.  One 
problem  with  that  approach  was  what  to  do  about  producers  who  had  no 
history  but  wanted  to  get  in  the  program.  Some  wanted  a  system  of  fines. 
Others  wanted  controls  through  federal  supports. 

The  conference  ended  by  endorsing  this  resolution:  "Be  it  resolved  that 
the  conference  endorses  State  Compact  Legislation  similar  to  the  Virginia 
Act  with  the  inclusion  of  acreage  quota  provisions. 

Thus,  after  15  years,  the  Farm  Bureau  began  to  move  into  counties 
outside  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Northern  Piedmont  where  it  had  been 
active  and  effective.  It  was  becoming  a  statewide  organization  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  From  Frederick  in  the  north  to  Halifax  on  the  North  Carolina 
border,  and  from  Augusta  on  the  West  Virginia  line  to  Nansemond  in 
Tidewater,  Farm  Bureau  was  on  the  move,  not  just  as  a  cooperative 
movement  but  in  a  much  broader  way. 

John  H.  East,  of  Augusta  County,  who  was  the  secretary  for  the 
Federation,  was  put  in  charge  of  membership  expansion.  On  March  1,  1936, 
he  reported  activity  in  11  counties.  Nine  hundred  fifty-seven  memberships 
had  been  paid  by  that  date;  and  the  cost  to  the  organization,  after 
deducting  the  membership  fees  and  other  amounts  due  from  county  Farm 
Bureaus,  he  said,  would  only  be  a  bit  more  than  $1,600.  His  optimistic 
report  pointed  out  the  fine  relationships  between  the  Extension  Service,  the 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  and  cooperative  associations.  He  observed 
that  he  felt  all  farm  organizations  would  be  able  to  unite  their  strength  in 
matters  in  which  they  were  mutually  concerned:  such  issues  as  rural  elec- 
trification, rural  education,  rural  roads,  rural  health  and  medical  facilities, 
and  taxes. 

1937  -  1940 

President  Holsinger,  in  his  1937  report  at  the  annual  meeting,  men- 
tioned the  recent  "depression."  Conditions  among  farmers  were  better,  but 
he  felt  that  much  needed  to  be  done  to  bring  about  "parity  of  income 
among  agricultural  producers."  He  repeated  his  belief  that  strong  programs 
of  soil  improvement  were  needed  and  insisted  that  just  returns  for  farm 
production  would  promote  better  programs.  "...  The  very  lack  of  equal 
reward  .  .  .  will  assure  the  vanishing  of  soil  fertility,"  he  said,  "and  a  final 
depletion  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  when  a  balance  will  have 
been  reached  through  the  competitive  route  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
priceless  resources  of  our  soil . ' ' 
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The  terrible  conditions  of  the  depression  and  the  prolonged  nationwide 
drought  of  the  early  thirties  were  fresh  in  his  memory. 

Holsinger  believed  the  depression  had  been  caused  by  "industrial 
greed",  and  that  industrial  wages  and  salaries  were  badly  out  of  line  with 
agricultural  income.  In  1909,  he  pointed  out,  wages  and  salaries  were  two 
and  one-half  times  total  agricultural  income.  By  1919  they  were  two  and 
one-fourth  times,  but  by  1929  had  risen  to  four  times  agricultural  income. 
In  1932,  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  wages  and  salaries  were  five  times 
agricultural  income,  despite  12  million  unemployed. 

The  Farm  Bureau  president  believed  that  labor  income  should  be  fair  so 
workers  could  buy  farm  products  at  fair  prices.  Programs  providing  a  proper 
relationship  between  industrial  and  agricultural  income,  he  felt,  were 
imperative.  Farm  Bureau  members  agreed  with  their  leaders  and  gave  strong 
support  to  federal  legislation  to  that  effect.  Thus,  all  across  America,  an  era 
of  controlled  production  and  marketing  in  basic  commodities,  grains, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  began.  Much  later,  under  different  conditions. 
Farm  Bureau  began  to  repudiate  many  such  programs  and  to  work  for 
freedom  of  production  and  marketing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  growing  number  of  cooperative  stores  began  to 
cause  concern  among  Farm  Bureau  leaders.  A  central  supply  system  seemed 
to  be  needed,  and  efforts  were  made  to  set  up  a  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Supply  system.  At  the  same  time.  Southern  States  Cooperative  was  growing 
in  size  and  influence;  and  there  were  places  where  Farm  Bureau  and 
Southern  States  were  in  direct  competition  with  each  other.  Southern  States 
also  began  to  offer  insurance  through  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Company. 

Emmissaries  were  sent  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  Southern  States  to 
attempt  to  smooth  over  the  differences  which  seemed  to  be  developing. 
John  H.  East,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  had  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Southern  States,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  this 
constituted  a  conflict  of  interest.  In  fact,  the  Frederick  Farm  Bureau  sent  a 
resolution  to  the  VFBF  Board  asking  that  East  resign  from  one  of  the  two 
positions.  A  resolution  was  also  introduced  recommending  that  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperatives  cease  purchasing  fertilizer  from  Southern  States  so  long 
as  Southern  States  continued  to  sponsor  the  Ohio  Insurance  Company.  It 
was  several  years  until  all  of  these  conflicts  were  resolved.  But  Farm  Bureau 
continued  to  grow. 

In  Eastern  Virginia,  the  Virginia  Peanut  Association  was  established 
with  County  Farm  Bureau  leaders  heading  the  organization.  It  was  a 
marketing  cooperative  which  bought  peanuts  when  prices  dropped  because 
of  heavy  marketing  at  harvest  time.  The  Peanut  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
continued  to  this  day  and  has  used  Federal  funds  to  make  loans  on  peanuts 
which  are  placed  in  storage  so  they  may  be  marketed  in  a  more  orderly 
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fashion.  Most  "edible"  peanuts  move  through  normal  marketing  channels 
to  sellers  and  manufacturers;  while  lower  grades,  mostly  used  for  crushing 
for  oil,  move  through  the  storage  facilities  of  the  Cooperative.  In  January  of 
1938,  Mr.  H.  G.  Dashiell  of  Isle  of  Wight  County  reported  that  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  association,  farmers  received  an  average  price  of  $3.10  per 
hundredweight  for  their  peanuts.  They  would  have  been  much  nearer  $2.50 
without  the  association,  he  said. 

Twenty  county  Farm  Bureaus  were  represented  at  the  1938  Convention 
which  met  in  Richmond.  The  convention  pledged  the  support  of  Farm 
Bureau  for  federal  farm  programs  and  asked  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  assist  farmers  who  produced  other  than  "basic"  commodities. 
Reforestation  of  farm  land  was  recommended,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  asked  to  establish  a  research  facility  in  Virginia  to  '  'find  new 
ways  and  means  for  the  utilization  of  agricultural  products. ' ' 

For  the  first  time,  foreign  trade  became  important  to  the  voting 
delegates.  They  recommended  "carefully  considered  reciprocal  trade 
treaties,"  and  that  "international  trade"  be  reviewed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  the  '  'disparity  between  agricultural  and  industrial  prices  at  home. ' ' 

In  1939,  the  voting  delegates  repeated  their  strong  support  for  good 
roads  and  opposed  diversion  of  road  funds  for  any  other  use,  requesting  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  that  end.  They  opposed  price  fixing  by 
manufacturers  and  supported  a  "fabrics  labeling"  bill  which  they  felt  was 
needed  because  of  the  substitutes  for  wool  and  cotton  that  were  beginning 
to  come  on  the  market.  This  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  consumer 
protection  legislation;  but  it  was  supported  by  Farm  Bureau  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  use  of  natural  fibers. 

The  troublesome  situation  created  by  the  insurance  program  offered  by 
Southern  States  Cooperative  was  finally  resolved  in  September  of  1939  when 
W.  G.  Wysor,  General  Manager,  wrote  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Wright,  Chairman 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Committee,  informing  him  that  he  had 
cancelled  the  contract  that  Southern  States  had  with  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Company.  Wysor  said  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of  continued  good 
relationships  with  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  and  the  individual  county  Farm 
Bureaus. 

With  the  coming  of  the  1940s,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  was  begin- 
ning to  move.  Although  over  60  percent  of  the  membership  was  in  two 
counties  (Augusta  and  Rockingham),  many  other  counties  were  becoming  a 
part  of  the  movement.  Twenty-four  counties  were  paying  membership  dues 
to  the  Federation  and  had  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors.  The 
board  had  a  membership  of  38,  with  13  coming  from  Augusta  and 
Rockingham.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  membership  of  these  two 
counties  was  attained  through  the  cooperative  stores.  The  president  and  the 
treasurer  were  from  Rockingham  and  the  secretary  was  from  Augusta. 
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Times  were  ripe  for  change.  The  Forties  brought  additional  leadership 
and,  with  it,  new  developments.  In  the  Forties,  Farm  Bureau  began  to  put 
together  a  professional  staff.  The  first  Executive  Secretary  was  employed, 
professional  organizers  were  hired,  and  the  move  to  set  up  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Company  was  begun.  In  the  Forties  the  official  organ  of 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation ,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News,  was 
first  published.  All  of  this  took  place  while  farmers  were  busy  producing 
food  to  support  the  Second  World  War  and  attempting  to  adjust  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  that  followed. 

1941 

The  March  1941  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  opened  new  areas  of 
operation.  At  this  meeting  K.  N.  Ellis  of  Petersburg  was  appointed  as 
director  of  organization,  and  Robert  A.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  serve  as 
director  of  information.  The  appointment  of  these  two  men  began  an  era  of 
expansion  that  has  led  to  the  broad  service  programs  that  have  continued  to 
expand  through  the  years  and  have  brought  much  membership  loyalty  to 
Farm  Bureau.  The  president  and  the  secretary  were  both  part-time  em- 
ployees and  the  addition  of  full-time  professional  employees  was  a  big  step 
forward. 

The  Federation  had  achieved  a  comfortable  financial  position  by  March 
of  1941.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  showed  that  with  a  balance  carried  over 
from  the  previous  years  of  almost  $3,000  plus  income  of  $27,000  and  ex- 
penses of  just  over  $10,000,  the  cash  on  hand  amounted  to  $20,000.  This 
balance,  achieved  during  a  period  of  low  membership,  very  limited  staff, 
and  extremely  poor  economic  conditions,  vividly  demonstrated  the 
dedication  of  the  leaders  of  Farm  Bureau  of  that  era.  Clearly,  Farm  Bureau 
in  Virginia  was  ready  to  move.  Move  they  did,  but  with  caution  and  care  not 
to  overtax  the  resources  available. 

It  was  also  during  the  Forties  that  women  became  active  in  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau. 

In  1941,  first  mention  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Associated  Women  is  found. 
No  record  is  available  as  to  when  or  how  the  organization  was  constituted, 
but  they  held  their  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  on  March  20,  1941.  The  minutes  of 
the  VFBF  annual  meeting  mention  their  function  and  report  a  set  of 
resolutions  from  the  Associated  Women  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
were  a  co-equal  organization  with  the  Farm  Bureau  with  membership  open 
only  to  ladies. 

February  15,  1941,  saw  the  printing  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  News,  which  has  been  published  monthly  since  that  date.  The 
first  editor  and  publisher  was  Robert  A.  Wilson,  who  had  earlier  been 
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appointed  director  of  information.  In  a  front-page  article,  Bob  Wilson  said 
of  the  new  house  organ,  "A  newspaper,  it  expects  to  carry  news  of  all 
County  Farm  Bureaus  and  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In 
addition  it  will  publish  news  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  Farm 
Bureaus  throughout  Virginia. ' '  An  editorial  by  President  Holsinger  said: 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  at  different  times 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  official  publication  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  present  to  all  the  membership  the 
policies,  program  of  work  and  other  items  of  interest  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  its  member  county  bureaus, 
and  associated  organizations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  Orange,  Virginia, 
on  September  21,  1939,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  officers  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of  a  state 
paper.  This  February  number  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News 
is  our  first  issue. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  have  editorial  matter  reflect  the 
composite  mind  of  the  membership  of  the  organization  as  set 
forth  in  resolutions  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  official 
delegates  at  our  annual  conventions  .... 

By  reading  the  matter  of  (in)  our  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
News  the  membership  as  a  whole,  will,  we  believe,  get  further 
acquainted  with  the  problems  confronting  us  as  farmers,  will 
become  more  united  in  thought  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
cooperate  more  effectively  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
organization  and  be  more  effective  in  the  work  undertaken  by 
our  county  Farm  Bureaus,  our  State  Farm  Insurance  Service  and 
our  Associated  Women  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  1941  session  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  saw  a  fight  brought 
on  by  business  interests  inimical  to  cooperative  activities  and  representatives 
of  the  farming  community.  Two  bills  were  introduced;  one  called  the 
"Farmer's  Bill  of  Rights,"  and  a  second  called  the  "Merchant's  Bill." 

The  first  would  have  clarified  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act,  which 
was  enacted  in  1922,  and  allowed  the  formation  of  cooperatives  as  relatively 
tax-exempt  businesses.  The  second  would  have  required  that  cooperatives  be 
taxed  in  every  way  that  ordinary  businesses  were  taxed.  The  lines  were  drawn 
with  the  House  supporting  the  Farmer's  Bill  and  the  Senate  passing  the 
Merchant's  Bill.  The  result  was  a  draw,  and  neither  bill  was  passed  that  year. 
The  vote  was  significant  and  foretold  other  battles  that  were  sure  to  come. 
Clearly,  Farm  Bureau  and  its  cooperatives  were  being  challenged.  The  need 
for  an  effective  lobbying  organization  was  apparent. 
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1942  - 1943 

The  1942  convention  met  at  the  Richmond  Hotel.  The  list  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  first  time  include  representation  of  the  Associated 
Women.  Mrs.  John  H.  East  was  named  as  the  representative.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  official  approval  of  the  Associated 
Women  as  a  part  of  Farm  Bureau,  the  presence  of  an  official  representative 
on  the  board  of  directors  seems  correct  in  that  the  Bylaws  provided  for 
representation  for  " .  .  .  member  Associations  holding  membership  in  the 
Federation  .  .  ."  Apparently  the  Associated  Women  met  these 
requirements.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  ladies  have  had  a 
representative  on  the  board  of  directors.  The  Associated  Women  as  an 
organization  went  out  of  existence  in  the  early  1950s,  and  women  are 
considered  as  much  a  part  of  Farm  Bureau  as  their  male  counterparts. 
Following  the  change,  a  Women's  Committee  replaced  the  Associated 
Women,  and  the  chairman  of  that  committee  became  an  elected  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  members  of 
the  Board. 

By  1942,  the  nation  was  involved  in  all-out  war  and  the  voting 
delegates  to  the  1942  convention  were  much  concerned  with  problems 
brought  on  by  the  war.  Resolutions  adopted  reflected  their  concerns.  Several 
quotes  will  illustrate:  "...  our  Nation  is  at  war.  We  have  been  attacked  .  .  . 
The  Nation  will  not  call  upon  our  farmers  in  vain.  They  will  deliver  .  .  .  they 
pledge  no  strikes,  no  effort  at  profiteering,  but  long  hours,  full  granaries, 
that  freedom  and  democracy  may  live  ..." 

They  pledged  that  they  would  continue  to  build  their  organization  "in 
order  that  a  just  economy  may  be  sustained  following  the  war. 

They  supported  ceilings  on  wages  because,  they  pointed  out,  "...  a 
ceiling  has  been  authorized  ...  on  prices  of  farm  products." 

The  voting  delegates  opposed  mandatory  forty-hour  workweeks  for 
labor,  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  and  double-time  for  holidays  because, 
" .  .  .of  the  long  hours  the  farmer  must  work  ...  to  produce  the  food  .  .  . 
for  victory  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  ...  in  view  of  the 
very  low  hourly  wage  earned  by  both  farm  owners  and  hired  farm  laborers. 

They  also  opposed  the  imposition  of  Daylight  Savings  Time  and 
recommended  deferred  status  for  experienced  farm  labor  and  for  County 
Agents.  They  approved  establishing  priorities  to  purchase  necessary  light 
trucks  and  automobiles  for  farm  use. 

M.  B.  Heizer  replaced  John  H.  East  as  secretary  in  1942.  Mr.  East 
resigned  his  position  as  secretary  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
obligations.  Heizer  remained  as  secretary  of  the  Federation  until  1946. 

Secretary  Heizer,  in  a  January  1943  report  to  the  board  of  directors, 
referred  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  field  work  done  properly  because  of  the 
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rationing  of  gasoline.  He  was  pleased  that  the  Rockingham  Rationing  Board 
allowed  enough  gasoline  rationing  stamps  that  the  field  work  did  not  suffer 
"too  much." 

Both  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  had 
given  strong  support  to  the  Federal  Farm  Programs  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  in  the  Thirties  which  provided  support  prices  for  certain  farm  com- 
modities. These  support  programs  helped  keep  prices  paid  to  farmers  up  to 
the  legally  constituted  "parity"  levels  set  by  the  Congress  and  administered 
by  the  USDA  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  bought 
supplies  off  the  market  in  times  of  surplus.  These  were  available  for  use 
when  needed  but,  by  1942,  Farm  Bureau  began  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  program.  During  the  winter  of  1941-1942,  the  USDA  announced 
a  policy  of  selling  (dumping)  corn  and  wheat  in  order  to  keep  prices  no 
higher  than  the  support  price.  The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  of  July  1942 
carried  an  article  written  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Research 
Staff  which  defined  the  basic  problem  facing  the  country  regarding  the 
program.  It  said: 

The  fundamental  issues  at  stake  are  much  broader  than  the 
question  of  how  much  Government  wheat  shall  be  sold  for 
feeding  and  at  what  price  it  shall  be  sold.  The  real  issues  are  (1) 
shall  surplus  stocks  of  one  commodity  be  used  to  depress  the 
price  of  another  farm  product  below  parity  and  (2)  shall  the 
Government  be  allowed  to  follow  a  policy  of  using  its  stocks  to 
keep  farm  prices  below  parity  so  as  to  force  farmers  to  depend  on 
Government  payments  for  parity  returns  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  needs  every  dollar  it  can  raise  for  the  war  effort. 

Those  issues,  in  different  forms,  would  be  raised  for  many  years.  Farm 
Bureau  eventually  moved  away  from  supporting  such  programs,  but  not 
without  much  serious  soul-searching. 

It  was  also  in  1942  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  began  to  move  away 
from  attempting  to  be  a  merchandising  organization  and  toward  stronger 
emphasis  on  policy-making  and  implementation.  President  Holsinger 
editorialized  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  in  a 
significant  paragraph: 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  not  in  recent 
years  engaged  in  marketing  farm  products  or  in  buying  supplies. 
In  fact,  we  believe  under  existing  conditions  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  can  be  most  effective  in  policy  and 
educational  work  by  stressing  the  need  for  a  just,  efficient  and 
abundant  economy,   helping  farmers  to   build  themselves  a 
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strong  Farm  Bureau  organization  looking  to  that  end,  and  giving 
themselves  assistance  in  building  such  an  organization  under 
farm  control  and  effective  to  serve  their  recognized  needs. 

The  emphasis  on  a  stronger  organization  M^as  begun.  The  Federation 
still  believed  in  cooperatives  and  cooperation;  but  by  this  time,  cooperatives 
were  well  on  their  way  to  being  successful  .  .  .  though  there  would  still  be 
attacks  on  the  cooperatives  through  legislation. 

We  referred  earlier  to  the  fight  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to 
amend  the  Virginia  Cooperatives  Act  of  1922.  That  Act  had  provided  for 
non-profit  organizations  for  both  purchasing  and  marketing  for  members 
(farmers).  By  efficient  operation,  the  cooperatives  could  provide  savings  for 
their  patrons.  The  legislation  would  have  required  these  savings  to  be  taxed 
while  they  were  being  held  by  the  cooperatives  and  again  through  in- 
dividual income  taxes  when  they  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  patronage. 
Voting  delegates  asked: 

Should  the  farmer  be  fully  recognized  as  others  are  in  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  when  amending  the  Virginia 
Cooperatives  Act?  That  is,  should  the  farmer  have  as  an  in- 
dividual, as  a  partnership  and  as  a  corporation  (cooperative)  full 
freedom  to  produce,  full  freedom  to  exchange  (buy  and  sell), 
and  full  freedom  to  improve  goods  and  services  affecting  human 
welfare? 

1944 

The  Forties  were  War  Years,  but  Farm  Bureau  was  growing.  The 
January  1944  issue  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  listed  growth  com- 
parison showing  the  1940  membership  at  5,709;  in  1941  membership  was 
6,112;  in  1942  membership  had  grown  to  8,620;  and  by  1944,  there  was  a 
nearly  50  percent  increase  to  the  12,712  figure.  Later  issues  of  the 
publication  carried  interesting  figures.  The  1945  quota  was  set  at  21,926. 
The  VFBF  Convention  showed  delegates  from  45  counties  out  of  the  fifty 
that  were  organized.  (Another  set  of  figures  published  that  year  is  in- 
teresting: Hotel  rooms  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Con- 
vention at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  were  advertised  at  $2.75  for  single 
rooms,  and  twin-bedded  rooms  were  to  cost  $5.50). 

The  year  1944  brought  to  the  front  several  problems  that  had  been 
brewing  for  some  time.  The  war  was  still  wearing  on.  There  was  pressure  on 
the  Federal  government  to  establish  ceiling  prices  for  farm  commodities. 
These  were  resisted  by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau.  They  feared  a  market 
collapse  following  their  removal  when  the  war  was  over. 
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The  relationships  between  different  farm  organizations  caused  concern, 
too.  Committees  of  Farm  Bureau  leaders  attempted  to  resolve  the  conflict. 
Finally,  in  September  of  1944,  progress  was  reported. 

John  Morris,  Committee  Chairman,  reported  that  a  successful  meeting 
had  been  held  in  Richmond  on  August  2 1  with  the  heads  of  various  farm 
organizations  being  in  attendance.  Most  of  them  represented  cooperative 
organizations.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  W.  G.  Wysor,  General 
Manager  of  Southern  States  Cooperative;  D.  E.  Shank  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Milk  Producer's  Cooperative;  W.  L.  Kirby  of  Producer's  Cooperative; 
C.  Nelson  Beck  of  the  Maryland  -  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Cooperative; 
Monroe  Wilson  of  the  Production  Credit  Administration;  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Sanders,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Planter;  Dr.  John  R.  Hutcheson,  President 
of  VPI;  Howard  Gordon,  also  of  Southern  States;  and  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Committee,  Mr.  Morris,  M.  B.  Heizer,  and  W.  H.  Wright. 

The  main  accomplishment  of  the  meeting  was  an  agreement  to  the 
effect  that  each  organization  would  have  one  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Conference  Board.  The  Conference  Board  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  had  had  varying  degrees  of 
success  in  representing  all  of  agriculture.  Most  of  the  members  represented 
cooperatives,  and  in  attempting  to  lobby  before  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  for  any  other  legislation,  they  were  largely  ineffective. 

A  financial  structure  was  agreed  to,  and  plans  were  made  for  the 
Conference  Board  to  have  a  full-time  executive  secretary.  This  last  plan 
failed  to  come  to  fruition  until  a  number  of  years  later  when  Farm  Bureau 
pulled  out  of  the  Conference  Board  completely,  at  which  time  the  Con- 
ference Board  was  reorganized  as  the  Virginia  Agri-Business  Council.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  served  as  chief  officer  of  the  Con- 
ference Board  for  some  time,  because  funds  that  were  provided  by  the 
Conference  Board  members  failed  to  cover  the  costs  of  having  a  full-time 
executive  officer. 

The  meeting  must  have  been  a  very  amicable  one,  for  Mr.  Wysor 
voluntarily  agreed  that  Southern  States,  despite  having  a  number  of  local 
cooperatives,  would  have  only  one  member  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Conference  Board.  Farm  Bureau  agreed  to  the  same  stipulation  although,  at 
that  time,  over  fifty  county  Farm  Bureaus  were  members  of  the  Federation. 

One  other  agreement  came  out  of  the  meeting:  That  any  additional 
cooperatives  set  up  by  Farm  Bureau  would  not  carry  the  "Farm  Bureau" 
name  because  by  that  time  cooperatives  were  no  longer  being  set  up  as 
county  Farm  Bureau  organizations. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  formal  agreement  that  local  cooperatives  were 
not  a  part  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  large  cooperative 
Farm  Bureaus  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Northern  Piedmont 
continued  as  such  until  the  reorganization  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
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Federation  in  1949-1950. 

The  Morris  Committee  report  in  1944  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board,  no  agreement  to 
support  it  could  be  reached.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  lack  of 
support  by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Board  of  Directors,  later 
actions  by  the  Conference  Board  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  fairly  closely. 

1945  - 1947 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  fact  since  1928,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  been  held  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  In  1945,  the  meeting  was  held  in  November,  and  the  custom  has 
remained.  The  change  was  made  because  the  organization  was  becoming 
more  issue-oriented,  and  there  was  general  feeling  among  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  the  convention,  which  developed  policies  for  the 
organization,  should  be  held  prior  to  rather  than  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly. 

Late  in  1945,  M.  B.  Heizer,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Federation 
for  a  number  of  years,  resigned  his  position.  That  vacancy  was  filled  on 
Janaury  16,  1946,  by  the  employment  of  Maury  A.  Hubbard.  A  capable  and 
forceful  individual,  Hubbard  continued  in  his  position  as  Executive 
Secretary  until  his  death  in  1963.  A  native  of  Bedford  County  and  a 
graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  he  became  widely  known  for  his 
ability  as  a  speaker  who  espoused  the  classic  doctrines  of  economics. 


Maury  A.  Hubbard 
Executive  Secretary  1946-1963 
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The  January  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  which  hired  Maury 
Hubbard  also  instructed  President  Holsinger  to  make  a  study  of  the  in- 
surance program  which  at  that  time  still  involved  the  State  Farm  Insurance 
Company. 

In  May  1946,  the  board  of  directors  passed  a  motion  directing  the 
treasurer  to  pay  dues  to  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Only  a 
few  years  before,  a  formal  motion  denied  the  Farm  Bureau  membership  in 
the  State  Chamber  because,  at  that  time,  the  Chamber  was  working  through 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  oppose  cooperatives.  Surely  times  were 
changing. 

Other  developments  were  coming.  The  Farm  Bureau  Peanut  Com- 
mittee had  served  peanut  producers  well,  but  felt  a  need  for  another 
arrangement.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  used  its  good  offices  and  the 
help  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  staff  to  set  up  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Peanut  and  Hog  Growers.  The  organization  covered  nine 
counties,  with  a  director  from  each  county  and  with  a  hoped-for  ap- 
propriation from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county  represented,  based 
on  peanut  acreage.  The  suggested  amount  was  set  at  three  cents  per  acre.  In 
addition,  from  the  record,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  had  allocated  $2,500  to 
get  the  new  organization  going.  This  was  in  addition  to  25  cents  per  year 
from  the  membership  dues  in  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  should  be  remembered, 
at  that  time  Farm  Bureau  dues  were  $2. 50. 

Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  and  Maury  Hubbard,  its  new 
executive  secretary,  were  on  hand  to  give  the  new  organization  a  good  send- 
off.  Hardy  stated  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  peanut  growers  and 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  two  organizations  ought  to  complement  each  other. 
His  prediction  was  not  entirely  accurate,  as  later  events  would  demonstrate. 
There  were  times,  as  the  years  progressed,  that  the  Association  took  vigorous 
exception  to  the  policies  of  the  Farm  Bureau  which  had  given  it  birth.  For 
the  greater  part,  however,  the  two  organizations  have  existed  side  by  side  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  a  Farm  Bureau  staff 
man  once  observed:  "We  did  a  good  thing  when  we  set  up  the  Association, 
but  we  didn't  tie  it  close  enough  to  the  Farm  Bureau  to  control  it."  All 
subsequent  organizations  set  up  by  the  Farm  Bureau  have  been  managed  by 
boards  of  directors  that  are  elected  by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
board  of  directors  or  that  come  directly  from  the  VFBF  Board. 

In  the  post-war  period  beginning  in  1946,  (for  Germany  had 
surrendered  on  May  7  and  Japan  had  laid  down  her  arms  on  August  14  of 
the  preceding  year),  farmers  were  concerned  with  what  would  happen  to 
their  markets,  how  they  would  rebuild  or  replace  their  worn-out  machinery, 
and  generally  were  worried  as  to  what  sort  of  conditions  they  would  have  to 
face.  The  labor  unions  were  beginning  to  try  to  organize  tobacco  farm 
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laborers;  food  was  scarce  in  some  places  in  the  country  and  a  special  ship- 
ment of  wheat  had  to  be  sent  to  New  England;  new  funds  for  agricultural 
research  were  needed;  and  things  needed  to  settle  down  as  veterans  returned 
from  Japan,  Europe,  and  the  South  Pacific. 

With  all  of  this,  Farm  Bureau  had  built  a  strong  organization. 
President  Holsinger  had  been  at  the  helm  since  1928.  He  had  given  his 
strength  and  great  ability  to  getting  an  organization  going.  A  professional 
staff  had  been  hired.  The  times  seemed  ripe  for  a  broadened  program  of 
activities.  The  coming  years  would  see  this  come  to  pass. 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  chapter  list  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  during  its  formative  years,  ending  with 
1947.  Copies  of  the  first  by-laws  are  not  available,  to  reveal  exactly  how  the 
first  Board  of  Directors  was  elected.  It  is  assumed  that  the  incorporating 
board  served  until  they  were  replaced  at  the  reorganization  meeting  in  1928. 
The  names  of  succeeding  officers  and  directors  have  been  gleaned  from 
minutes  of  board  meetings  and  of  conventions.  Many  of  the  directors  served 
on  the  Board  because  they  were  presidents  of  the  county  Farm  Bureaus. 
Early  on,  in  addition  to  county  Farm  Bureau  presidents,  other  members 
were  added  by  action  of  the  board  which  provided  for  one  additional 
representative  from  a  county  for  each  500  members.  This  action  resulted  in  a 
very  sizeable  board  by  the  late  1940s.  An  executive  committee  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors  functioned  much  as  the  smaller  Board  of  Directors  which 
came  into  being  following  the  reorganization  of  1949-1950. 

The  lists  are  printed  by  years  so  that  all  may  know  who  the  early  Farm 
Bureau  leaders  were.  In  most  instances,  the  county  or  district  they  called 
home  is  also  given. 

VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  MEMBERS:  1926  to  1947 

1926  -  1927 
(Incorporating  Board  of  Directors  as  listed  in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  dated 
February  26,  1926) 


D.  H.  Barger 

Montgomery 

J.  M.Gish 

Roanoke 

President 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

C.  G.  Crockett 

James  City 

M.  L.  Moore 

Gloucester 

Vice  President 

Ben  P.  Pardee 

Accomack 

E.  A.  Miller 

Henrico 

CO.  Schaub 

Fairfax 

Secretary 

A.  W.  Showalter 

York 

T.  M.  Cunningham 

Northampton 

R.  T.  Etheridge 

Princess  Anne 
(Virginia  Beach) 
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1928 

1932 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

President 

President 

0.  M.  Moomaw 

Roanoke 

J.  D.  Golladay 

Augusta 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

Treasurer 

Treasurer 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

C.  L.  Hutton 

Montgomery 

Secretary 

J.  Ed  Peery 

Tazewell 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

1929 

Harvey  L.  Fishpaw 

Frederick 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

President 

G.  M.  Harnsberger 

Rockingham 

J.  D.  Golladay 

Augusta 

Nehemiah  Kelley 

Shenandoah 

Vice  President 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

W.  A.  Deyer 

Roanoke 

R.  E.  Pugh 

Rockingham 

Secretary 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

Treasurer 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

1933 

1930 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

President 

President 

Nehemiah  Kelley 

Shenandoah 

J.  D.  Golladay 

Augusta 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

J.  M.  Harpine 

Rockingham 

Secretary 

Secretary 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

Treasurer 

Treasurer 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

W.  A.  Deyer 

Roanoke 

S.  Byrne  Downing 

Rappahannock 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

H.  L.  Fishpaw 

Frederick 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

1931 

C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

G.  M.  Harnsberger 

Rockingham 

President 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

J.  D.  Golladay 

Augusta 

R.  E.  Pugh 

Rockingham 

Vice  President 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

J.  William  Harpine 

Rockingham 

C.  W.  Weast 

Augusta 

Secretary 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

W.  A.  Deyer 

Roanoke 
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1934 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

President 

1936 

Nehemiah  Kelley 

Shenandoah 

Vice  President 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

President 

Secretary 

Nehemiah  Kelley 

Shenandoah 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

Vice  President 

Treasurer 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

Secretary 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange 

Treasurer 

S.  Byrne  Downing 

Rappahannock 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

Harvey  L.  Fishpaw 

Frederick 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

W.  H.  Greenwood 

Halifax 

G.  M.  Harnsberger 

Rockingham 

C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

E.J.  Montgomery 

Page 

R.  E.  Pugh 

Rockingham 

J.J.Pickeral 

Frederick 

C.  W.  Sollenbeger 

Shenandoah 

John  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

Frank  S.  Walker 

Orange 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

Frank  S.Walker 

Orange 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

1935 

B.  T.  White 

Rockingham 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

President 

Nehemiah  Kelley 

Shenandoah 

1937 

Vice  President 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

Secretary 

President 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

Treasurer 

Vice  President 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

S.  R.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

Secretary 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

S.  Byrne  Downing 

Rappahannock 

Treasurer 

Harvey  L.  Fishpaw 

Frederick 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange 

C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

C.  A.  Bowman 

Shenandoah 

G.  M.  Harnsberger 

Rockingham 

M.  L.  Crafi 

Surry 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

D.  C.  Craun 

Rockingham 

J.J.Pickeral 

Frederick 

H.  L.  Fishpaw 

Frederick 

R.  E.  Pugh 

Rockingham 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

Harry  L.  Garber 

Rockingham 

Frank  S.Walker 

Orange 

W.  H.  Greenwood 

Halifax 
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C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

R.  E.  Hodsden 

Nansemond 

J.  L  Ragsdale 

Lunenburg 

J.  Garland  Jefferson  Ji 

:.               Amelia 

S.  T.  Rodes 

Nelson 

L.  W.  Kipps 

Orange 

J.  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

D.  H.  Marrow 

Mecklenburg 

A.  P.  Scott 

Northampton 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

J.  B.  Senter 

Princess  Anne 

E.J.  Montgomery 

Page 

R.  B.  Settle 

Brunswick 

W.  T.  Parker 

Sussex 

C.  H.  Stevens 

Halifax 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

Paul  P.  Stone 

Campbell 

J.J.Pickeral 

Frederick 

L.  L.  Thorpe 

Southampton 

J.  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

P.  R.  Weaver 

Greensville 

R.  B.  Settle 

Brunswick 

Brock  T.  White 

Rockingham 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

B.  M.  Spencer 

Lunenburg 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

P.  P.  Stone 

Campbell 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

1939 

Brock  T.  White 

Rockingham 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  of- 

ficers  and   directors  foi 

r   1939  except 

1938 

that     Charles     Moyers 

replaced    J. 

Garland  Jefferson,  Jr. 

from   Amelia 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

County     and     0.     L. 

Burtner     of 

President 

Rockingham  was  elected 

a  member. 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

Vice  President 

1940 

John  H.  East 

Augusta 

Secretary 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

President 

Treasurer 

C.  L.  Weast 

Augusta 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

Vice  President 

W.  C.  Blackwell 

Northumberland 

JohnH.  East 

Augusta 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange-Madison 

Secretary 

Captain  W.  S.  Bryant 

Lancaster 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

M.  L.  Craft 

Surry 

Treasurer 

D.  C.  Craun 

Rockingham 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

H.  G.  Dashiell 

Isle  of  Wight 

Theodore  Alphin 

Augusta 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

A.  L.  Blankenbaker 

Culpeper 

Harry  L.  Gather 

Rockingham 

R.  D.  Browning           Orange- Madison 

C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

O.  L.  Burtner 

Rockingham 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

Norfolk 

N.  B.  Clements 

Prince  George 

R.  E.  Hodsden 

Nansemond 

M.  L.  Craft 

Surry 

J.  G.Jefferson, Jr. 

Amelia 

D.  C.  Craun 

Rockingham 

Lawrence  H.  Killmon 

Accomack 

A.  M.  Davis 

Chesteffield 

L.  W.  Kipps 

Orange-Madison 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

D.  H.  Marrow 

Mecklenburg 

H.  L.  Gather 

Rockingham 

E.J.  Montgomery 

Page 

C.  E.  Griffith 

Culpeper 

W.  T.  Parker 

Sussex 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

Norfolk 
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R.  E.  Hodsden 
L.  H.  Kilmon 
L.  W.  Kipps 
T.J.  Livsie 

D.  H.  Marrow 
Jesse  McClenney 
W.  H.  Moore 
E.J.  Montgomery 
Charles  Moyer 
W.  T.  Parker 

R.  E.  Pugh 
J.  I.  Ragsdale 
J.  H.  Rolston 
A.  P.  Scott 
W.  C.  Scott 
J.  B.  Senter 

E.  C.  Spain 
C.  H.  Stevens 
Paul  P.  Stone 
P.  F.  Weaver 
W.  H.  Wright 
O.  S.  Williams 


Nansemond 

Accomack 

Orange-Madison 

Isle  of  Wight 

Mecklenburg 

Southampton 

Goochland 

Page 

Amelia 

Sussex 

Rockingham 

Lunenburg 

Rockingham 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Princess  Anne 

Dinwiddle 

Halifaix 

Campbell 

Greensville 

Augusta 

Brunswick 
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G.  F.  Holsinger 

President 
C.  L.  Weast 

Vice  President 
John  H.  East 

Secretary 

C.  V.  Smith 
Treasurer 

D.  C.  Acker 
A.J.  Andes 

R.  D.  Browning 
O.  L.  Burtner 
N.  B.  Clements 
M.  L.  Craft 
D.  C.  Craun 
A.  M.  Davis 
Irvin  Foltz 
H.  L.  Garber 
W.  R.  Goffigon 
C.  E.  Griffith 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 
R.  D.  Hodsden 


Rockingham 


Augusta 

Augusta 

Rockingham 


Rockingham 

Culpeper 

Orange-Madison 

Rockingham 

Prince  George 

Surry 

Rockingham 

Chesterfield 

Page 

Rockingham 

Northampton 

Culpeper 

Norfolk 

Nansemond 


L.  H.  Kilmon 
L.  W.  Kipps 
T.J.  Livsie 

D.  H.  Marrow 
E.J.  Montgomery 
W.  H.  Moore 
Charles  Moyer 

S.  A.  Ozlin 
W.  T.  Parker 
R.  E.  Pugh 
J.  H.  Rolston 
J.  B.  Senter 

E.  C.  Spain 
C.  H.  Stevens 
Paul  P.  Stone 
L.  L.  Thorpe 
P.  F.  Weaver 
O.  S.  Williams 
W.  H.  Wright 


Accomack 

Orange-Madison 

Isle  of  Wight 

Mecklenburg 

Page 

Goochland 

Amelia 

Kenbridge 

Sussex 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Princess  Anne 

Dinwiddle 

Halifax 

Campbell 

Southampton 

Greensville 

Brunswick 

Augusta 


1942 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

President 
C.  L.  Weast 

Vice  President 
M.  B.  Heizer 

Secretary 

C.  V.  Smith 
Treasurer 

D.  C.  Acker 
Theodore  Alphin 
S.  K.  Andes 

R.  D.  Browning 
C.  R.  Barlow 

C.  A.  Bowman 
J.  H.  Burner 
O.  L.  Burtner 
N.  B.  Clements 

D.  C.  Craun 
A.  M.  Davis 
J.  H.  East 
Mrs.  J.  H.  East 

Associated  Women 

E.  L.  Felton 
Irvin  Foltz 
H.  L.  Garber 


Rockingham 

Augusta 

Dinwiddle 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Augusta 

Culpeper 

Orange-Madison 

Isle  of  Wight 

Shenandoah 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Prince  George 

Rockingham 

Chesterfield 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Nansemond 

Page 

Rockingham 
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W.  R.  Goffigon 
H.  E.  Grizzard 
R.  E.  Hodsden 
E.  F.  Huber 
L.  W.  Kipps 
E.J.  Knott 
W.  H.  Moore 
E.J.  Montgomery 
S.  A.  Ozlin 
William  H.  Payne 
W.  T.  Parker 
M.J.  Pease 
R.  E. Pugh 
L.  H.  Ramey 
J.  H.  Rolston 
J.  B.  Senter 
C.  W.  Sollenberger 
C.  H.  Stevens 
Fred  H.  Williams 
O.  S.  Williams 
W.  H.  Wright 


Northampton 

Southampton 

Nansemond 

Surry 

Orange-Madison 

Mecklenburg 

Goochland 

Page 

Lunenburg 

Augusta 

Sussex 

Frederick 

Rockingham 

Frederick 

Rockingham 

Princess  Anne 

Shenandoah 

Halifax 

Norfolk 

Brunswick 

Augusta 


1943 


G.  F.  Holsinger 

President 
C.  L.  Weast 

Vice  President 
M.  B.  Heizer 

Secretary 

C.  V.  Smith 
Treasurer 

D.  C.  Acker 
L.  H.  Alphin 
Theodore  Alphin 
S.  K.  Andes 

J.  T.  Barefoot 
Raymond  Beamer 
S.  H.  Bell 
H.  G.  Blalock 
C.  A.  Bowman 
M.  G.  Broaddus 
R.  L.  Bromley 
R.  D.  Browning 
J.  H.  Burner 
O.  L.  Burtner 
Edward  Carter 


Rockingham 

Augusta 

Dinwiddle 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Isle  of  Wight 

Augusta 

Culpeper 

King  and  Queen 

Carroll 

Pulaski 

Mecklenburg 

Shenandoah 

Caroline 

Clarke 

Orange-Madison 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Prince  Edward 


W.  B.  Clark 
N.  B.  Clements 
T.  R.  Coppedge 

D.  C.  Craun 

E.  G.  Currin,Jr. 
Mrs.  John  H.  East 
James  F.  Edwards 
E.  L.  Felton 

M.  N.  Fitzgerald 
Irvin  Foltz 
H.  L.  Gather 
Jim  Sam  Gillespie 
R.  L.  Gilman 
A.  K.  Gilmer 
W.  R.  Goffigon 
Charles  Goodman 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gouldin 
H.  E.  Grizzard 
J.  Mason  Harding 
O.  L.  Holt 
Wert  H.  Hurt 
M.  H.Jackson 
C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 
E.  M.  Keith 
L.  W.  Kipps 
George  P.  Kiser 
W.  C.  Knight 
James  Latane 
O.  D.  McCormick 
E.J.  Montgomery 
W.  H.  Moore 
John  Morris 
W.  F.  O'Brien 
John  Orrock 
S.  A.  Ozlin 
William  M.  Page 
M.J.  Pease 
Geo.  P.  Pettus 
L.  H.  Pond 
T.  S.  Robertson 
R.  F.  Robinette 
John  H.  Rolston 
John  H.  Rubush 
A.  O.  Salmon 
J.  W.  Sanderson 
J.  E.  Saunders 
J.  B.  Senter 


Buckingham 

Prince  George 

Northumberland 

Rockingham 

Brunswick 

Associated  Women 

Stafford 

Nansemond 

King  William 

Page 

Rockingham 

Tazewell 

Hanover 

Russell 

Northampton 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Southampton 

Washington 

Sussex 

Culpeper 

Wythe 

Rappahannock 

Scott 

Orange-Madison 

Rockingham 

Nansemond 

Westmoreland 

Grayson 

Page 

Goochland 

Albemarle 

Fluvanna 

Spotsylvania 

Lunenburg 

Augusta 

Frederick 

Charlotte 

Surry 

Giles 

Bland 

Rockingham 

Augusta 

Montgomery 

Roanoke 

Richmond 

Princess  Anne 
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C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

J.  H.  Littlefield 

Westmoreland 

C.  H.  Stevens 

Halifax 

T.  I.  Marks 

Richmond 

B.  B.  Vincent 

Greensville 

O.  L.  McCormick 

Grayson 

Alex  Walker 

King  George 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

Otho  H.  Wilkinson 

Accomack 

John  Morris 

Albemarle 

F.  H.  Williams 

Greensville 

W.  F.  O'Brien 

Fluvanna 

J.  0.  Woodward 

Lee 

JohnR.  Orrock 

Spotsylvania 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

S.  A.  Ozhn 

Lunenburg 

W.  T.  Parker 

Sussex 

1944 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

T.  E.  Robertson 

Giles 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

R.  F.  Robinette 

Bland 

President 

A.  0.  Salmons 

Montgomery 

Howard  S.  Zigler 

Rockingham 

J.  B.  Senter 

Princess  Anne 

Vice  President 

C.  H.  Stevens 

Halifax 

M.  B.  Heizer 

Dinwiddle 

F.  S.  Walker 

Orange-Madison 

Secretary 

F.  H.  Williams 

Norfolk 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

Treasurer 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

C.  R.  Barlow 

Isle  of  Wight 

1945 

Raymond  Beamer 

Carroll 

S.  H.  Bell 

Pulaski 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

J.  H.  Binford 

Prince  George 

President 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

Howard  S.  Zigler 

Rockingham 

C.  A.  Bowman 

Shenandoah 

Vice  President 

John  M.  Britt 

Southampton 

M.  B.  Heizer 

Dinwiddle 

M.  G.  Broaddus 

Caroline 

Secretary 

R.  L.  Bromley 

Clarke 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

Dr.  E.  M.  Senter 

Roanoke 

Treasurer 

V.  R.  Chowning 

Lancaster 

L.  H.  Alphin 

Isle  of  Wight 

T.  R.  Coppedge          Nonhumberland 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

M.  L.  Craft 

Surry 

W.  S.  Adkisson 

Halifax 

E.  G.  Currin,Jr. 

Brunswick 

J.  T.  Barefoot 

King  and  Queen 

A.M.  Davis 

Chesterfield 

Raymond  H.  Beamer 

Carroll 

Marion  N.  Fitzgerald 

King  William 

S.  H.  Bell 

Pulaski 

James  W.  Fletcher 

Rappahannock 

J.  H.  Binford 

Prince  George 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

A.  K.  Gilmer 

Russell 

C.  A.  Bowman 

Shenandoah 

Jim  Sam  Gillespie 

Tazewell 

J.  M.  Britt 

Southampton 

W.  R.  GofFigon 

Nonhampton 

R.  L.  Bromley 

Clarke 

Charles  Goodman 

Cumberland 

Earl  Calohan 

Campbell 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gouldin 

Essex 

Edward  Caner 

Prince  Edward 

J.  Mason  Harding 

Washington 

W.  B.  Clark 

Buckingham 

R.  E.  Hodsden 

Nansemond 

T.  R.  Coppedge 

Northumberland 

M.  H.Jackson 

Wythe 

E.  G.  Currin,Jr. 

Brunswick 

E.  M.  Keith 

Scott 

Marion  N.  Fitzgerald 

King  William 
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George  C.  Frazier 

Spotsylvania 

J.  0.  Woodward 

Lee 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

Jim  Sam  Gillespie 

Tazewell 

R.  B.  Gilman 

Hanover 

1946 

A.  K.  Gilmer 

Russell 

Charles  Goodman 

Cumberland 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

Dr.J.  M.Gouldin 

Essex 

President 

J.  Mason  Harding 

Washington 

H.  S.  Zigler 

Rockingham 

Jacob  Harman 

Floyd 

Vice  President 

0.  L.  Holt 

Sussex 

M.  A.  Hubbard 

Richmond  City 

M.  H.Jackson 

Wythe 

Secretary 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

E.  M.  Keith 

Scott 

Treasurer 

Edward  Kinsey 

Franklin 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

Charles  Knott 

Dinwiddle 

W.  S.  Adkisson,Jr. 

Halifax 

W.  C.  Knight 

Nansemond 

S.  K.  Andes 

Culpeper 

Larry  Lawrence 

Caroline 

A.J.  Andrews 

Essex 

James  Latane 

Westmoreland 

D.  D.  Ball 

Orange-Madison 

J.  C.  Lee 

King  George 

G.  M.  Balderson 

Richmond 

O.  D.  McCormick 

Grayson 

J.  T.  Barefoot 

King  and  Queen 

F.J.Miller 

James  City 

Raymond  Beamer 

Carroll 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

J.  H.  Binford 

Prince  George 

JohnR.  Morris 

Albemarle 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

W.  F.  O'Brien 

Fluvanna 

C.  H.  Bowman 

Shenandoah 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

Henry  B.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

George  O.  Pettus 

Charlotte 

A.  P.  Brown 

Giles 

John  G.  Pollard,  Jr. 

Lancaster 

D.  D.  Brown 

Floyd 

L.  H.  Pond 

Surry 

Dr.  M.  M.  Brown 

Smyth 

R.  F.  Robinette 

Bland 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange-Madison 

T.  S.  Robertson 

Giles 

George  Bryan 

King  George 

A.  0.  Salmons 

Montgomery 

John  H.  Burner 

Rockingham 

J.  C.  Sanders 

Richmond 

W.  Earl  Calohan 

Campbell 

J.  W.  Sanderson 

Roanoke 

Edward  Carter 

Prince  Edward 

J.  B.  Senter 

Princess  Anne 

J.  F.  Chase 

Lancaster 

W.  R.  Shenk 

Amelia 

T.  P.  Clarke 

Dinwiddle 

George  M.  Smith 

Lunenburg 

P.  G.  Cocke 

Pittsylvania 

B.  B.  Vincent 

Greensville 

T.  R.  Coppedge 

Nonhumberland 

F.  S.  Walker 

Orange-Madison 

D.  C.  Craun 

Rockingham 

E.M.Walton,  Jr. 

Powhatan 

P.  B.  Day 

Rockbridge 

Walter  West 

Henry 

W.  E.  Delp 

Grayson 

Harold  Westcoat 

Northampton 

O.  B.  Dryden 

James  City 

Claude  S.  Whitehead 

Pittsylvania 

George  W.  English 

Franklin 

Otho  H.  Wilkerson 

Accomack 

E.  L.  Felton 

Nansemond 

F.  H.  Williams 

Norfolk 

Roland  Fisher 

Shenandoah 

Joel  Williams 

Patrick 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

George  C.  Frazier 

Spotsylvania 
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H.  L.  Garber 

Rockingham 

W.  B.  Wyatt 

Pulaski 

Jim  Sam  Gillespie 

Tazewell 

J.  2.  Zirkle 

Shenandoah 

Charles  Goodman 

Cumberland 

A.  B.  Green 

Norfolk 

1947 

H.  E.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

J.  Mason  Harding 

Washington 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

A.  D.  Hart 

Mecklenburg 

President 

Harry  Hevener 

Augusta 

Howard  S.  Zigler 

Rockingham 

G.  Dayton  Hodges 

Augusta 

Vice  President 

J.  M.  Holland 

Henry 

M.  A.  Hubbard 

Richmond  City 

O.  L.  Holt 

Sussex 

Secretary 

W.  H.  Hurt 

Culpeper 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

A.  D.Johnson 

Isle  of  Wight 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

W.  S.  Adkissonjr. 

Halifax 

E.  A.Jordan 

Rockingham 

S.  K.  Andes 

Culpeper 

E.  M.  Keith 

Scott 

A.J.  Andrews 

Essex 

George  P.  Kiser 

Rockingham 

Carl  Ayres 

Patrick 

L.  W.  Kipps 

Orange-Madison 

G.  M.  Balderson 

Richmond 

W.  F.  Massey 

Westmoreland 

D.  D.  Ball 

Orange-Madison 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

J.  T.  Barefoot 

King  and  Queen 

Dallas  R.  Newman 

Wythe 

J.  H.  Binford 

Prince  George 

John  J.  Nicholas 

Rockingham 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

Dr.  S.  S.  Obenshain 

Montgomery 

C.  A.  Bowman 

Shenandoah 

S.  A.  Ozlin 

Lunenburg 

Henry  P.  Bowman 

Rockingham 

W.  F.  O'Brien 

Fluvanna 

Dr.  A.  M.  Brown 

Smyth 

W.  M.  Payne 

Augusta 

A.  P.  Brown 

Giles 

M.  G.  Pease 

Frederick 

D.  D.  Brown 

Floyd 

G.  0.  Pettus 

Charlotte 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange-Madison 

L.  H.  Pond 

Surry 

George  W.  Bryan 

King  George 

John  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

John  H.  Burner 

Rockingham 

Walter  Rosen 

Augusta 

Edward  Carter 

Prince  Edward 

John  H.  Rubush 

Augusta 

J.  F.  Chase 

Lancaster 

J.  B.  Senter 

Princess  Anne 

T.  P.  Clarke 

Dinwiddle 

W.  R.  Shelton 

Hanover 

P.  G.  Cocke 

Pittsylvania 

W.  R.  Shenk 

Amelia 

W.  E.  Calohan 

Campbell 

H.  T.  Snapp 

Frederick 

T.  R.  Coppedge 

Northumberland 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

C.  D.  Cowling 

Northampton 

C.  H.  Stevens 

Halifax 

D.  C.  Craun 

Rockingham 

E.  S.  Sturgis 

Northampton 

E.  G.  Currin,Jr. 

Brunswick 

W.  L.  Terrell 

Caroline 

P.  B.  Day 

Rockbridge 

Frank  Webb 

Buckingham 

W.  E.  Delp 

Grayson 

Claudes.  Whitehead 

Pittsylvania 

0.  B.  Dryden 

James  City 

Joel  Williamson 

Patrick 

George  W.  English 

Franklin 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

E.  L.  Felton 

Nansemond 

J.  O.  Woodward 

Lee 

Roland  Fisher 

Shenandoah 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 
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H.  L.  Garber 

Rockingham 

Dallas  R.  Newman 

Wythe 

Jim  Sam  Gillespie 

Tazewell 

JohnJ.  Nicholas 

Rockingham 

Charles  Goodman 

Cumberland 

Dr.  S.  S.  Obenshain 

Montgomery 

Mrs.  Frances  Gordon 

Associated 

S.  A.  Ozlin 

Lunenburg 

Women 

W.  M.  Payne 

Augusta 

A.  B.  Greene 

Norfolk 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

H.  E.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

Way  Penley 

Bland 

Walter  H.  Grizzard 

Isle  of  Wight 

L.  H.  Pond 

Surry 

J.  Mason  Harding 

Washington 

John  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

A.  D.  Hart 

Mecklenburg 

Walter  Rosen 

Augusta 

Harry  Hevener 

Augusta 

John  H.  Rubush 

Augusta 

G.  Dayton  Hodges 

Augusta 

J.  W.  Sanderson 

Roanoke 

J.  N.  Holland 

Henry 

J.  B.  Senter 

Princess  Anne 

W.  0.  Holland 

Fluvanna 

W.  R.  Shelton 

Hanover 

O.  L.  Holt 

Sussex 

W.  R.  Shenk 

Amelia 

W.  A.  Houck 

Stafford 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

W.  H.  Hurt 

Culpeper 

C.  H.  Stevens 

Halifax 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

M.  Y.  Sutherland 

Albemarle 

I.  G.Jones 

Charlotte 

Frank  Webb 

Buckingham 

E.  A.Jordan 

Rockingham 

Claudes.  Whitehead 

Pittsylvania 

E.  M.  Keith 

Scott 

OthoH.Wilkerson 

Accomack 

L.  W.  Kipps 

Orange-Madison 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

George  P. Kiser 

Rockingham 

Sloan  Wolfe 

Frederick 

W.  H.  Ligon 

Greensville 

J.  0.  Woodward 

Lee 

W.  F.  Massey 

Westmoreland 

W.  H  .Wright 

Augusta 

Willard  Miller 

Spotsylvania 

W.  B.  Wyatt 

Pulaski 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

J.  C.  Zirkle 

Shenandoah 
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CHAPTER  VI 

BROADENING  ACTIVITIES  AND  SERVICES: 
1948-1982 

1948 

With  the  drawing  to  a  close  of  the  year  1947,  the  Holsinger  era  in  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  came  to  a  conclusion.  But  the  foundation 
he  laid  became  the  basis  for  more  growth  and  for  expanded  service  to  the 
farmers  of  Virginia. 

In  his  final  report  to  the  voting  delegates,  Gabriel  F.  Holsinger 
reviewed  his  more  than  nineteen  years  at  the  helm  of  the  organization 
without  giving  himself  any  credit  for  his  many  accomplishments.  And  they 
were  many  and  great. 

He  reminded  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders  assembled  in  the  old  Richmond 
Hotel  that  his  strong  belief  in  a  good  educational  system,  a  Land  Grant 
College  second  to  none,  expanded  agricultural  research,  strong  represen- 
tation before  the  Congress  and  the  Virginia  General  Assembly,  and 
cooperation  between  and  among  farmers  were  what  he  believed  were  good 
for  farmers.  He  told  his  listeners  that  these  were  needed  to  insure  that 
farmers  could  have  a  strong  organization  and  share  equitably  in  the 
economic  blessings  of  a  democratic  society. 

G.  F.  Holsinger  cited,  especially  from  a  national  legislative  point  of 
view,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  and  1938,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  1937,  along  with  the  Bankhead  Commodity  Loan  Act,  the  Stegall 
Price  Support  Act,  and  the  Flannagan-Hope  Agricultural  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,  as  the  "farmer's  charter  of  freedom  and  economic 
equality." 

He  might  well  have  done  so,  for  that  era,  closely  following  a 
catastrophic  depression  and  a  World  War  that  had  strained  every  economic 
sinew  of  the  country,  had  left  the  possibility  of  crushing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  an  almost  completely  disorganized  marketing  system  as  the 
farmers'  legacy.  Farmers,  he  believed,  would  need  all  the  help  they  could 
muster.  And  he  believed  that  these  legislative  devices  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  the  strengthened  cooperatives  that  had  arisen  during  his 
tenure  could  assist  farmers  in  achieving  their  goals. 

President  Holsinger' s  final  report  did  not  point  out  that  during  his 
presidency  the  number  of  county  Farm  Bureaus  had  grown  from  one  to 
sixty-seven.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  was  on  a 
sound  financial  footing  largely  due  to  his  personal  self-sacrifice  and  careful 
management.  He  did  not  boast  of  the  excellent  staff  he  had  employed  and 
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trained,  nor  did  he  point  out  that  statewide  membership  stood  at  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  famihes.  His  final  report,  instead,  challenged  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  to  be  concerned  for  such  causes  as  soil  conservation, 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephones,  good  labor  relations,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  organization.  "Giving  these  things  united  support,"  he 
said,  "will  be  of  much  value  to  our  rural  people." 

Upon  his  retirement,  the  board  of  directors  amended  the  bylaws  of  the 
Federation  to  provide  for  a  President  Emeritus,  and  the  voting  delegates 
promptly  elected  him  to  that  honorary  position.  He  retired  to  his  farm  in 
McGaheysville,  in  Rockingham  County,  at  the  age  of  69.  It  is  likely  that  no 
man  who  has  served  the  farmers  of  Virginia  in  any  capacity  did  so  with  so 
much  humility,  but  with  such  great  effectiveness,  as  did  this  Farm  Bureau 
leader  who  was  a  product  of  the  limestone  soil  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  195 1 . 

The  retirement  of  G.  F.  Holsinger  meant  finding  new  leadership. 
Howard  S.  Zigler,  a  former  member  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
poultryman,  fruit  grower  and  businessman  of  Rockingham  County,  was 
elected  president.  H.  Guy  Blalock,  of  Mecklenburg,  a  dairyman  and  tobacco 
farmer,  was  the  new  vice  president.  The  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  under  the  contract  then  in  effect,  paid  almost  $25,000  into  the 
general  fund,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  $45,000.  Things  looked 
bright  for  the  future.  Problems  loomed,  however,  and  the  board  of  directors 
began  to  address  them. 

The  minutes  of  the  February  13,  1948  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
reveals  that  events  far  away  from  the  farms  and  homes  of  Virginia  farmers 
were  about  to  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Income  to  the  Federation,  not  counting  the  monies  derived  from  the 
insurance  program,  was  not  sufficient  to  continue  operations.  To  complicate 
matters  further,  the  contract  with  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
which  had  been  re-negotiated  periodically  since  1930,  could  be  cancelled  by 
either  party  to  the  contract  with  a  thirty-day  notice.  Additionally,  a  recent 
decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  negated  similar  contracts 
held  by  several  other  State  Farm  Bureaus.  The  question  arose  as  to  how  to 
proceed. 

John  T.  Casey,  Director  of  Insurance  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  had  been  invited  to  the  meeting  and  discussed  alternatives. 
Following  his  presentation,  a  recommendation  was  adopted  calling  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  to  consider  the  situation.  The  problems  were 
studied  by  the  board  at  a  special  meeting  later  in  the  year;  and  a  committee 
was  constituted  to  make  recommendations  for  a  reorganization  and  re- 
orientation of  the  Federation.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  A.  Gordon 
Willis  of  Culpeper  as  chairman,  with  the  following  as  members:  D.  C.  Acker 


of  Rockingham,  C.  W.  Sollenberger  of  Shenandoah,  Parke  C.  Brinkley  of 
Nansemond,  Herman  Haga  of  Washington,  W.  F.  Massey  of  West- 
moreland, W.  H.  Moore  of  Goochland,  H.  G.  Blalock  of  Mecklenburg,  W. 
H.  Wright  of  Augusta,  Dallas  R.  Newman  of  Wythe,  and  Mrs.  C.  N. 
DeShazo  of  Essex. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  were  accepted  almost  in  full,  and 
they  became  the  guide  for  the  future  operation  of  Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia. 
Key  recommendations  of  the  committee  were: 

1.  Uniform  membership  dues  in  each  county.  (Prior  to  that  time 
each  county  could  set  its  own  dues,  provided  it  was  at  least  $1.50). 

2.  Annual  dues  be  $10.00  per  year. 

3 .  Half  of  the  dues  to  remain  in  the  county  treasury . 

4.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  dues  to  be  paid  from  the  dues 
sent  to  the  state  organization  with  the  remainder  being  used  to 
operate  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  proceed  with  the  immediate  organization  of  an  automobile  and 
casualty  insurance  company  which  would  make  available  at  cost  automobile 
insurance  to  farmers  who  are  members  of  Farm  Bureau.  They  suggested  that 
the  voting  stock  in  the  proposed  company  be  owned  by  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  that  the  board  of  the  new  company  be  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Federation . 

To  further  implement  the  recommendations,  the  committee  planned 
for  a  uniform  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  Federation  and  each 
county  Farm  Bureau,  and  that  "the  control  of  the  State  (Farm  Bureau) 
Federation  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  which  shall  be  elected  on 
the  following  basis: ' ' 

(1)  The  counties  in  each  of  the  nine  Congressional  Districts, 
without  regard  to  membership,  shall  be  empowered  to  name  by 
caucus  of  voting  delegates,  the  board  member  who  shall  serve  as 
a  vice  president  of  the  State  Federation.  (This  will  provide  nine 
vice  presidents  where  we  now  have  only  one.)  In  addition  to  the 
vice  president,  the  membership  in  each  Congressional  District 
shall  be  empowered  to  name  by  caucus  of  voting  delegates  one 
additional  Board  member  for  each  3,000  paid  up  members  in 
the  State  organization. 

They  also  recommended  that  the  executive  committee  be  made  up  of 
the  nine  vice  presidents.  The  change  in  the  manner  of  securing  the  board 
was  a  radical  departure  from  the  custom  of  almost  thirty  years  under  which 
the  board  was  made  up  of  the  president  from  each  county  Farm  Bureau  and 
an  additional  member  for  each  500  members  in  each  county.  In  1949  the 
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board  of  directors  had  eighty-four  members.  Paying  travel  costs  of  that  many 
members  to  attend  quarterly  board  meetings  had  become  very  expensive. 
Such  an  arrangement  also  gave  several  counties  heavy  influence  on  the 
board.  Augusta  County  had  five  members  in  1949,  while  Rockingham, 
including  President  Emeritus  Holsinger,  had  ten  members. 

Lobbying  activities  during  1948  included  work  on  legislation  regarding 
cooperatives.  A  bill  had  been  proposed  which  said  that  cooperatives,  for  tax 
purposes,  could  not  be  classed  as  "non  profit"  organizations;  and  that  they 
must  be  subjected  to  all  the  taxes  assessed  against  any  other  business.  A 
meeting  with  the  four  chief  sponsors  of  the  legislation  was  arranged  by 
Maury  A.  Hubbard,  the  executive  secretary,  where  an  agreement  was 
hammered  out  to  introduce  a  substitute  bill  which  would  provide  for 
cooperatives  to  pay  all  the  taxes  of  similar  businesses;  except  that  the  monies 
held  for  distribution  to  members  would  not  be  taxed  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  cooperatives.  The  bill  subsequently  passed  and  the  controversy  ended. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  cooperatives  were  already  paying  all 
business  taxes  except  the  taxes  on  patrons'  capital  anyway. 

President  Zigler  and  Secretary  Hubbard  made  a  study  of  a  proposed 
sales  tax  law  which  Farm  Bureau  was  opposing.  Their  conclusion  was  that  in 
the  event  of  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax,  production  supplies  such  as 
"commercial  feeds,  fertilizer,  seeds,  farm  machinery,  baby  chicks,  turkey 
poults,  etc."  should  be  exempted  from  the  tax.  This  is  the  exact  wording  on 
exemptions  which  now  appears  in  the  Virginia  Sales  Tax  law  which  was  not 
enacted  until  1966. 

1949 

The  November  1948  annual  meeting  elected  H.  Guy  Blalock  of 
Mecklenburg  as  president.  Blalock  was  the  first  president  of  the  Federation 
who  resided  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  dairyman  and  tobacco  farmer,  he  had 
been  active  in  his  county  Farm  Bureau,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Federation,  and  had  served  on  the  VFBF  staff  as  an  organization 
representative  in  southern  and  eastern  Virginia.  He  took  the  lead  in  the 
reorganization  campaign  and  personally  visited  many  counties  during  the 
year. 

The  1949  reorganization  effort  involved  Farm  Bureau  leaders  visiting 
county  organizations  to  acquaint  them  with  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the 
reorganization  and  how  it  would  affect  the  Farm  Bureaus. 

The  effort  was  successful  for  the  voting  delegates  approved  the  plan  and 
amended  the  bylaws,  making  the  reorganization  effective  at  once.  The  stage 
was  set  for  new  projects  and  more  effective  programs.  Broadened  mem- 
bership, better  finances,  and  more  loyalty  to  the  organization  were  among 
the  aims  of  the  reorganization.  To  accomplish  these  aims,  the  establishment 
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H.  Guy  Blalock,  President  1949-1956 

of  an  automobile  insurance  company  was  the  primary  tool  to  be  used,  along 
with  an  increase  in  individual  membership  dues.  Overcoming  the  legal 
obstacles  to  setting  up  an  insurance  company  was  a  priority,  and  getting  the 
membership  to  accept  an  increase  in  annual  dues  took  some  persuasion.  The 
beginning  of  a  new  year  promised  plenty  of  work  for  the  leadership. 

Legislative  work  was  not  neglected  through  all  of  this.  The  "Brannan 
Plan",  the  brainchild  of  USDA  Secretary  Charles  Brannan,  was  opposed  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau.  Similar  opposition  was  approved  by  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors,  but  only  after  much  soul- 
searching. 

The  Brannan  Plan,  based  on  previous  legislation  which  supported  the 
prices  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  would  have  supported  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  cotton  at  90  per  cent  of  "parity"  while  allowing  other  farm 
products  to  drop  in  price  to  whatever  level  the  market  would  pay.  The 
producer  would  then  be  paid  directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lower  market  price  and  a  price,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  that  was  deemed  to  be  a  fair  one.  There  was  much  opposition  to 
the  plan  in  the  public  press.  Farmers,  for  the  most  part,  saw  it  as  a  means  of 
establishing  in  law  a  "cheap  food  policy."  Leaders  from  the  peanut  and 
tobacco  counties  would  have  preferred  a  program  of  supports  set  at  90  per 
cent  for  all  commodities.  Other  farmers  preferred  a  free  market  system. 
Congress  turned  the  program  down  resoundingly,  but  the  disagreements 
that  surfaced  would  continue  for  many  years  as  a  result  of  similar  proposals 
that  would  arise  from  time  to  time. 
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1949  was  an  election  year,  and  for  the  first  time  on  record,  all  four 
candidates  for  governor  were  interviewed  by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  board  of  directors.  President  Blalock,  after  the  interviews,  urged 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  to  make  their  own  judgment  as  to  whom  they  would 
support  in  the  Primary  and  General  Election.  It  was  generally  thought  that  a 
large  majority  of  Farm  Bureau  members  supported  John  S.  Battle  who  was 
elected  Governor  in  November  1949-  Farm  Bureau  was  beginning  a  program 
of  political  awareness  which  has  continued  and  broadened  into  an  organized 
program  of  political  education  for  members. 


1950 


During  1950  finances  were  a  major  concern.  Prior  to  the  reorganization 
and  the  dues  increase,  membership  had  stood  at  about  22,000.  Maury 
Hubbard,  in  his  October  1950  report  to  the  board  of  directors,  stated  that 
membership  was  less  than  5000  in  the  49  county  Farm  Bureaus  that  paid 
dues  to  the  Federation  in  that  year.  He  said  that  belts  would  have  to  be 
tightened  until  membership  could  be  expanded  and  organizational  efforts 
extended  to  bring  in  and  revitalize  additional  counties.  Also  prior  to  1950, 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  income  to  the  Federation  came  from  sources 
other  than  membership  dues.  The  income  was  primarily  from  commissions 
paid  by  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Company  which  had  been  sponsored 
by  the  Federation  since  1930. 


The  Lyric  Building  served  as  the  first  home  office  in  Richmond. 
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But  progress  continued  despite  the  problems.  Legal  hurdles  were 
overcome.  The  most  important  accomplishment  of  1950  was  the  successful 
campaign  to  sell  charter  policies  in  the  insurance  company.  The  required 
$50,000  in  premium  income  was  raised,  and  the  sale  of  "surplus  cer- 
tificates" provided  the  necessary  reserves  to  establish  the  new  company. 

The  new  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  which  had 
been  granted  a  charter  in  November  1949  was  given  a  license  to  begin 
business  on  September  15,  1950.  Thus  the  Company  became  the  first  new 
insurance  company  chartered  and  licensed  in  Virginia  in  fifteen  years. 

In  1950  Alden  E.  Flory,  Director  of  Claims  for  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  came  to  Virginia  to  become  director  of 
insurance  and  subsequently  general  manager  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm  were  most  helpful 
in  getting  over  the  hurdles  that  stood  in  the  path  of  the  new  company. 

(An  interesting  note  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors  shows 
concern  for  possible  competition  in  the  insurance  field.  The  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Company  was  doing  business  in  Virginia  and  was  also 
sending  representatives  to  insurance  conferences  sponsored  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  had  an  Insurance  Department  designed  to 
assist  Farm  Bureaus  with  their  insurance  problems.  The  VFBF  board  of 
directors  sent  a  strongly  worded  resolution  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  in 
protest  since,  they  said,  the  Ohio  Company  could  profit  by  the  advice  given 
to  other  states.  The  Ohio  Company  is  still  doing  business  in  Virginia  as 
Nationwide  Insurance  Company  but  its  presence  at  Farm  Bureau  con- 
ferences seems  not  to  be  a  problem.) 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  increased  its  membership  dues 
and  had  organized  a  new  insurance  company  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
something  which  had  never  been  done.  One  Farm  Bureau  leader  dryly 
observed,  '  'We  just  plain  didn't  know  it  couldn't  be  done. ' ' 

1951 

Expansion  and  upgrading  of  the  professional  staff  began  in  1951  with 
the  hiring  of  A.  Pickens  (Pick)  Butler  as  director  of  the  information 
department.  Robert  A.  Wilson,  who  had  worked  only  part-time  since 
February  of  1941,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
News,  had  indicated  he  would  not  be  able  to  devote  time  to  the  News 
because  of  other  commitments.  Butler  was  a  graduate  of  the  Henry  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  had  experience  in 
newspaper  work.  Young  and  full  of  energy,  he  began  expanding  public 
relations  activities  in  several  areas. 

Also  in  1951,  Richmond  radio  personality  Cullen  Johnson  became 
director  of  organization.  He  brought  his  experience  as  a  radio  farm  director 
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to  good  use  in  originating  a  weekly  radio  program,  "The  Farmer  Speaks," 
which  grew  from  one  station  into  a  statewide  network.  Johnson's  main  role 
was  to  provide  leadership  in  organizing  new  county  Farm  Bureaus  and  in 
sparking  additional  activities  in  those  already  organized.  He  went  about  this 
with  abundant  enthusiasm. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  taken  a  position  of  con- 
servative spending.  It  recommended  cutting  all  non-defense  spending  by  20 
per  cent  and  to  show  that,  as  farmers,  they  were  sincere,  they  further 
recommended  reducing  ACP  (Agricultural  Conservation  payments)  from 
285  million  dollars  to  150  million  dollars  to  help  balance  the  federal  budget 
and  curb  inflation.  They  wanted  the  government  to  practice  economy.  The 
result  was  a  considerable  ruckus.  The  payments  were  direct  payments  to 
farmers  for  practicing  conservation  on  their  farms,  and  many  farmers  felt 
that  they  needed  the  money.  The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board  of 
directors  voted  to  support  the  AFBF  position  and  the  ASCS  officers  took 
after  them  in  full  cry. 

The  controversial  position  apparently  had  little  effect  on  the 
organization  because  farmers  continued  to  join  Farm  Bureau.  Membership 
in  1951  stood  at  9,742  which  was  more  than  double  what  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year.  Eight  new  county  Farm  Bureaus  were  added  and  a 
program  of  holding  dinner  meetings  with  State  legislators  following  the 
annual  meeting  was  begun.  The  insurance  company  began  offering  Farmers 
Comprehensive  Liability  insurance  coverage  for  members  and  this  new  type 
of  policy  received  almost  instant  acceptance. 


Building  at  Ninth  &  Marshall  Streets,  the  Second  set  of  offices  occupied  by 
VFBF  in  Richmond. 
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1952-1953 

By  early  in  1952,  the  Federation,  and  its  affiliate,  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  were  outgrowing  their  quarters  in  the 
Lyric  Building  near  the  State  Capitol.  A  decision  to  buy  property  at  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Marshall  Streets  was  made  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Federation  could  purchase  it  at  any  time  it  became  feasible. 

The  1952  realignment  of  Congressional  Districts  in  the  Commonwealth 
threw  the  district  representation  on  the  VFBF  board  of  directors  out  of  kilter. 
The  board  named  a  special  committee  which  recommended  amendments  to 
the  bylaws  to  provide  for  nine  Farm  Bureau  Districts  based  on  membership. 
The  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  voting 
delegates  that  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  the  field  staff  was  being  expanded.  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  had  become  the  medical  and  hospital  insurance  carrier  for 
county  Farm  Bureau  members,  beginning  a  long-standing  relationship 
which  has  continued  through  the  present. 

Membership  in  county  Farm  Bureaus  grew  until,  in  late  1953,  it  stood 
at  11,924.  Five  new  county  Farm  Bureaus  had  been  organized.  The  in- 
surance company  installed  data  processing  equipment  which  was  used  by  the 
company  and  by  the  Federation  for  bookkeeping  and  for  billing  purposes.  It 
is  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Company  was  the  first  such  company 
in  Virginia  to  utilize  such  equipment. 

The  voting  delegates  in  1952  had  adopted  a  policy  statement  in  support 
of  a  statewide  sales  and  use  tax.  They  were  far  ahead  of  their  day,  for  it 
would  not  be  until  1966  that  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  would  enact 
this  measure. 

In  1953,  the  voting  delegates  were  concerned  about  enlarged  foreign 
trade  and  had  some  significant  statements  to  make  concerning  price  sup- 
ports by  the  Federal  government.  The  resolution  on  price  supports  reflected 
quite  a  change  in  position  since  President  Holsinger  had  praised  that 
program  so  highly  just  a  few  years  earlier.  A  short  quote  from  their 
resolution  is  very  revealing: 

We  recognize  that  price  supports  do  not,  in  themselves, 
necessarily  guarantee  farmers  a  satisfactory  net  income.  Any 
program  that  calls  for  the  constant  curtailment  of  the  farmer's 
use  of  his  land  and  labor  will,  in  the  end,  stabilize  his  total 
income  at  a  low  level.  We,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  prosper,  must 
increase  our  efforts  toward  expanding  our  markets  and  (in) 
increasing  the  demand,  if  we  are  to  sell  at  good  prices  the  total 
output  of  our  land  and  labor.  We  would  prefer  to  operate  our 
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farms    and    market    our   products   without    the    necessity    of 
production  controls  or  artificial  price  supports  of  any  kind. 

The  voting  delegates  also  reiterated  their  position  on  ACP  incentive 
payments  for  soil  conservation.  It  reveals  the  basic  philosophy  of  self-reliance 
which  has  been  the  watchword  of  Farm  Bureau  for  many  years.  It  is  worth 
quoting.  Here  it  is,  in  full: 

The  A.C.P.  program  has  accomplished  much  toward 
encouraging  farmers  to  adopt  practices  which  are  both  profitable 
and  soil  conserving.  The  returns  which  a  farmer  may  realize  in 
his  own  lifetime  on  many  soil  conserving  practices  of  a  per- 
manent nature  are  often  too  small  to  justify  the  full  expenditure 
required.  In  such  cases  the  farmer's  personal  gain  from  the 
adoption  of  such  practices  may  be  small  as  compared  to  the 
benefits  that  may  be  realized  by  future  generations  or  by  society 
as  a  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  justification  for  making 
incentive  payments  for  carrying  out  practices  that  bring  their 
own  reward  in  the  form  of  immediate  cash  profit  to  the  farmer 
who  uses  them  and  have  little  or  no  permanent  value  in  con- 
serving soil  and  water  resources. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  a  program  of  incentive 
payments  be  continued  but  that  payments  be  limited  to  those 
practices  and  soil  conservation  projects  that  have  permanent 
value  in  conserving  soil  and  water  resources. 

1954-1955 

1954  was  a  year  of  continued  growth  in  membership.  Additional 
fieldmen  were  hired.  The  Farm  Bureau  was  on  the  move. 

By  mid- 195 5  membership  stood  at  more  than  13,000  members.  Nine 
new  organizations  had  come  into  the  Federation.  There  were  now  71  county 
Farm  Bureaus.  The  life  insurance  service,  which  was  provided  through  the 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  was 
going  well;  and  the  Virginia  company  was  offering  additional  insurance 
coverages. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action  taken  by  the  1955  Convention  was 
the  approval  of  a  resolution  requesting  a  "Soil  Fertility  Stockpile" 

Agricultural  over-production  remained  a  problem.  The  delegates 
recommended  that  total  acres  in  production  be  reduced  by  a  fixed  per- 
centage evenly  applied  to  all  farms  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nouncing the  reduction  factor  well  in  advance  of  the  planting  season  to 
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allow  farmers  to  plan  wisely.  Land  thus  retired  could  not  be  used  for  any 
commercial  production  but  would  become  a  reserve  to  be  called  into  use 
when  needed.  One  paragraph  of  the  resolution  said: 

Our  proposal  will  retain  to  a  maximum  degree  the  benefits 
and  economic  stimulation  of  the  free  market.  The  present  piece- 
meal approach  (of  individual  commodity  acreage  cuts)  all  too 
often  subsidizes  the  inefficient  and  holds  back  agricultural 
progress. 

This  proposal  was  to  reappear  later. 

1956-1958 

By  1956  the  Federation,  despite  the  expectations  arising  from  the  1949- 
50  reorganization,  was  having  financial  problems.  Membership  was  not 
increasing  as  had  been  anticipated.  Revenues,  in  the  form  of  compensation 
for  services  rendered  through  the  Insurance  Company  were  running  at  just 
under  $8,000  per  year  as  compared  with  the  more  than  $25,000  received 
from  the  State  Farm  Insurance  Company  prior  to  the  reorganization. 
Compensation  from  the  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company  was 
a  little  under  $2,000  annually.  With  an  expanded  field  staff,  expenses  were 
outrunning  income  and  reserves  had  to  be  used.  It  was  also  becoming 
necessary  to  look  for  larger  office  space  for  the  Federation  and  the  growing 
insurance  company. 

President  Blalock  announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election  at  the 
1956  annual  convention. 

Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.  of  Halifax  County  succeeded  Blalock  as  president. 
Davis,  a  tobacco  and  livestock  farmer  and  former  government  employee,  was 
the  fifth  Virginian  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Federation. 

It  was  during  1956  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Company  pur- 
chased property  in  the  200  block  of  West  Grace  Street  in  Richmond.  The 
building  on  that  site  housed  the  Virgmia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its 
affiliates  for  the  next  8  years. 

In  1957  Maury  A.  Hubbard  gave  up  the  position  of  treasurer  but 
remained  as  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Federation.  Hugh  F. 
Dailey,  who  had  been  a  fieldman,  was  elected  treasurer  by  the  board  of 
directors.  Later  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Insurance  Company.  Thomas  J.  Sanford,  a  long-time  employee  and  an 
accountant,  became  the  new  treasurer  in  1958. 

An  expansion  of  activities  was  heralded  with  the  establishing  of  a 
Commodity  Department  in  May  of  1958.  This  Department  would  even- 
tually become  involved  in  active  participation  in  marketing  agricultural 
products  for  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
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This  building,  on  West  Grace  Street,  housed  the  home  offices  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  present  building. 

In  October,  1958,  Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.  announced  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  as  president.  A  month  later  the  board  of  directors  asked  con- 
sideration be  given  at  some  late  date  to  making  the  president  a  full  time 
officer.  During  the  entire  history  of  the  VFBF  the  position  had  been  only  a 
part-time  one. 


1959 


The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  the  1958  annual  meeting 
elected  T.  T.  Curtis  as  its  President.  Curtis  was  a  dairyman  and  a  former 
County  Extension  Agent  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
since  1950. 

Member  services  such  as  insurance  had  been  organized  exclusively  for 
members  of  Farm  Bureau.  However,  with  increased  emphasis  on  mem- 
bership expansion,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Company,  problems  began  to  crop  up  with  "umbrella"  memberships  in 
which  several  people,  and  sometimes  several  families,  received  services  with 
the  payment  of  only  one  membership.  A  definition  of  a  membership  in  the 
county  organization  was  approved  by  the  1958  voting  delegates.  In  sub- 
stance it  said  that  the  entire  family  living  in  one  household  could  participate 
in  services,  but  if  anyone  lived  outside  the  household  a  separate  membership 
was  required. 
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Economic  conditions  on  the  farm  were  improving  and  this  im- 
provement was  reflected  in  a  recommendation  by  the  voting  delegates  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  consider  setting  up  some  sort  of  investment 
corporation  so  farmers  could  safely  invest  in  agriculturally-based  cor- 
porations. There  was  even  talk  of  such  a  corporation  purchasing  a  nation- 
wide grocery  chain.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  subsequently  set  up  a  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Fund  which  was  merged  into  an  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Fund.  The  mutual  fund  program  is  not  what  the  delegates  envisioned,  but  it 
did  provide  Farm  Bureau  members  with  a  vehicle  for  investing  surplus  funds 
with  safety,  with  assurance  of  some  return  on  their  investment,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  liquidity  for  their  money.  The  Iowa  fund  is  currently 
listed  on  the  financial  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Farm  Bureau  members  were  becoming  much  more  concerned  with 
expanded  production  without  corresponding  expansions  in  market  op- 
portunities. Price  support  programs  were  becoming  expensive  to  the  Federal 
government,  and  political  unpopularity  was  becoming  a  possiblity.  Voting 
delegates  to  the  1959  Annual  Meeting  made  major  recommendations.  They 
said: 

Where  price  support  and  adjustment  programs  are  used 
they  should  be  designed  to  facilitate  orderly  marketing  rather 
than  to  guarantee  unreasonable  prices....  With  less  interference 
from  government,  (the)  market  system  will  be  freer  to  operate 
effectively... 

Price  support  levels  should  take  into  account  competitive 
conditions,  supply  and  demand  and  market  trends. . . . 

A  major  objective  for  Farm  Bureau  policy  is  to  create 
conditions  which  will  make  it  possible... to  earn  and  get  a  high 
per  family  real  income... programs  which  encourage  inefficient 
production  render  a  disservice  to  agriculture  by  contributing  to 
surplus  accumulations  (of  products),  increasing  average 
production  costs  and  limiting  output  per  man. 

A  "Production  Payment"  program  had  been  proposed  but  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Congress  in  1949.  Such  a  program  was  again  being 
proposed.  It  would  have  allowed  high  production  with  no  guarantee  of 
markets  and  would  have  paid  farmers  the  difference  between  a  depressed 
market  price  and  a  government-set  price  which  was  to  have  reflected  a 
realistic  market  price. 

One  of  two  versions  of  the  program  being  proposed  would  have  covered 
all  agricultural  production;  the  other  was  for  "basic"  commodities  (wheat, 
corn,  feed  grains,  cotton,  peanuts  and  rice).  The  voting  delegates  insisted 
that:  "Such  a  program  would  be  fantastically  expensive.  It  also  carries  a 
'cheap  food'  philosophy." 
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The  term  "cheap  food"  became  a  Farm  Bureau  watchword.  It  was  not 
that  members  objected  to  modest  prices  for  food  to  consumers;  rather  they 
felt  that  such  a  poHcy  imposed  by  government  programs  and  financed  with 
pubhc  funds  was  just  plain  wrong.  The  policy  makers  had  come  a  long  way 
from  their  position  of  just  ten  years  earlier. 

1960 

By  i960  membership  had  grown  to  more  than  23,000.  Some  counties 
were  reorganized  and  new  county  Farm  Bureaus  came  into  the  Federation. 
Thirty-two  new  organizations  had  enrolled  in  the  Federation  since  1950.  Ail 
of  these  county  Farm  Bureaus  have  grown  and  prospered  since  that  period. 

Tobacco  growers  were  beginning  to  use  a  new  product,  a  synthetic 
hormone  called  Maleic  Hydrazide  (MH30),  to  control  suckers  on  their 
plants.  However,  the  buying  companies  were  making  efforts  to  discriminate 
against  tobacco  suspected  of  having  been  treated  with  the  substance.  Farm 
Bureau  got  involved  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem. 

To  broaden  the  work  of  the  Commodity  Department  the  board  began 
setting  up  commodity  committees,  a  program  which  has  continued  and 
become  very  effective. 

An  interesting  move  by  the  board  of  directors  resulted  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bylaws  setting  standards  for  membership  on  the  board.  The  new 
requirements,  approved  by  the  voting  delegates,  stated  that: 

Members  of  the  Board  must  at  all  times  be  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  Federation  and  they  should  be  persons  who 
are  recognized  as  farmers  and  who  derive  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  total  income  from  the  production  of  farm  products. 

No  reason  was  given  for  adopting  such  an  amendment.  Very  likely  it 
was  done  to  avert  a  possible  conflict  of  interest  situation  which  could  arise  in 
an  election.  The  amendment  was  approved  by  the  annual  convention  on 
November  28,  I960. 

The  voting  delegates  continued  their  position  regarding  support 
programs  and  recommended  the  broadened  use  of  Public  Law  480  (PL480), 
which  was  later  amended  to  become  the  Food  For  Peace  program  to  expand 
foreign  markets.  PL480  was  originated  and  supported  in  its  congressional 
passage  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  In  its  original  form  it  provided  for  payments  by 
the  importing  countries  in  their  own,  or  '  'soft' ' ,  currencies  which  could  then 
be  used  as  repayment  for  U.S.  impons  or  for  locally  incurred  expenses  of  the 
United  States. 

The  delegates  also  gave  strong  support  to  efforts  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  to  assist  commodity  groups  in  establishing  marketing  and  bar- 
gaining associations  for  their  members. 
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1961 

Carrying  out  their  mandate  of  previous  years,  the  board  of  directors 
began  appointing  commodity  committees  in  May  of  1961.  Major  com- 
modities represented  by  committees  include  dairy,  livestock,  peanuts,  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  dark  fired  tobacco,  burley  tobacco,  feed  grains  and  soybeans, 
and  potatoes.  (The  uninitated  may  consider  tobacco  one  crop  but  the  board 
felt  there  were  sufficient  differences  between  the  several  kinds  that  three 
different  tobacco  committees  were  established.)  Commodity  committees  are 
advisory  in  nature  to  the  board  of  directors  and  function  within  the  general 
policies  of  the  organization. 

A  new  affiliate,  the  Virginia  (Farm  Bureau)  Agricultural  Marketing 
Association  was  organized  to  provide  opportunities  for  active  participation 
in  marketing  agricultural  commodities.  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  Bylaws 
were  adopted  early  in  1961.  The  board  of  directors  for  the  new  organization 
was  identical  to  that  of  the  Federation.  This  principle  was  established  early 
in  the  history  of  the  organization  and  has  continued  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  initial  emphasis  of  the  Marketing  Association  was  to  provide  a  price- 
negotiating  program  for  apple  growers  for  apples  delivered  for  processing. 
The  purpose  of  the  Marketing  Association  was  and  continues  to  be  a  legally 
constituted  organization  structured  under  federal  and  state  laws  to  permit 
farmers  to  work  together  to  have  some  influence  in  the  market  price  for  their 
products. 

At  its  April  1961  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  took  aim  at  proposals 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  in  what  came  to  be  called  the 
Freeman-Cochrane  Bill.  The  bill  pending  in  Congress  at  that  time,  con- 
tained provisions  that  many  farmers  feared.  The  stinging  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  contained  these  words: 

...the  Freeman-Cochrane  proposals  embodied  in  HB  6400 
and  S.  1643  would  segregate  all  of  agriculture  into  a  socialistic 
rat-trap  where  farmers  would  be  under  the  complete  domination 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Committees  which  he  himself  would  appoint  and  whose  terms 
of  office  he  could  terminate  at  will. 

The  battle  was  joined.  Farm  Bureaus  in  every  state  were  involved.  The 
issue  would  not  be  resolved  until  the  famous  wheat  referendum  of  1963. 

Membership  in  county  Farm  Bureaus  was  becoming  attractive  to  many 
non-farmers  because  insurance  coverages  were  available  for  members  at 
attractive  premiums.  Many  Farm  Bureau  leaders  were  becoming  concerned 
that  non-farmers  might  be  able  to  control  the  organization.  In  June  1961, 
the  board  of  directors  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bylaws  which  would 
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provide  for  two  kinds  of  members:  "producer"  and  "associate."  The 
amendment  required  county  Farm  Bureaus  to  classify  their  members  upon 
joining.  Producer  members  were  to  be  those  who  owned  and  operated 
commercial  farming  operations.  The  voting  delegates  failed  to  approve  the 
amendment  that  autumn.  It  was  not  until  1969  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  again  presented  and  finally  approved. 

1962-1963 

In  1962,  President  Curtis  declined  to  run  for  re-election  because  of  ill 
health.  Robert  B.  Dslano,  of  Richmond  County,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  since  1958,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Delano  was  a  dairyman  and 
grain  farmer,  recognized  for  his  leadership  abilities. 


Robert  B.  Delano,  President  1962-1980 

Following  the  acquisition  in  1956  of  the  former  fraternal  society 
building  at  200  West  Grace  Street,  which  had  been  converted  into  office 
space,  the  Insurance  Company  began  to  acquire  the  old  residences  to  the 
east  until  the  entire  block  on  the  north  side  was  owned  by  Farm  Bureau. 
Early  in  1962  the  decision  was  made  to  make  this  location  in  Richmond  the 
site  of  the  permanent  headquarters  for  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau.  A  new 
office  would  be  built  on  this  site. 

Strong  opposition  to  proposals  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  continued.  The  opening  paragraph  of  a  February  1962  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors  stated  that: 
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The  Freeman -Cochran  (Cochran  was  an  economist-advisor 
to  the  Secretary)  Bill  now  before  the  Congress  consists  of  a  long 
retreat  to  a  very  old  position.  It  is  simply  a  twentieth  century 
version  of  the  old  cartel  system  used  in  Europe  for  so  many  years, 
a  system  largely  accountable  for  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
material  progress  in  Europe  as  contrasted  with  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  the  hard-hitting  resolutions  from  the  board  of  directors  it 
might  be  enlightening  to  examine  the  reasoning  behind  their  actions.  As 
was  stated  earlier,  Professor  Willard  Cochrane  was  the  chief  economic  ad- 
visor to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman.  Cochrane  seemed 
able  to  influence  Freeman's  thinking  on  ways  to  provide  stabilization  of 
agricultural  production.  Several  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Cochrane 's  writings 
may  explain  why  farmers  were  alarmed  over  the  proposals  that  had  passed 
the  Congress  and  which  they  were  being  asked  to  approve  in  a  referendum 
set  for  late  in  May.  Here  are  selected  paragraphs: 

By  supply  control  I  mean  the  conscious  adjustment  of 
supply  to  demand  commodity  by  commodity,  year  after  year,  to 
yield  prices  in  the  market  that  have  already  been  determined  as 
fair  by  (some)  responsible  (agency).  And  I  have  reference  to  a 
permanent  set  of  institutional  controls  to  deal  with  a  chronic 
condition  of  overproduction  in  agriculture.  Further,  since  every 
commodity  of  any  importance  in  agriculture  is  produced  by 
many  hundreds  to  many  thousands  of  producers,  it  follows  that 
a  specific  aggregate  adjustment  can  only  be  achieved  by  con- 
sistent adjustments  on  each  of  these  many  farms.  Finally,  since 
unanimous  agreement  in  any  collective  action  is  virtually  im- 
possible, it  also  follows  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be 
imposed  upon  the  minority  in  any  effective  supply  control 
process  in  agriculture. 

Each  farmer  at  the  inception  of  the  program  would  receive  a 
market  share,  his  pro  rata  share,  of  the  national  sale  quota  for 
each  commodity... and  once  the  program  was  in  operation,  it 
would  be  illegal  for  a  farmer  to  market  any  commodity  having  a 
national  quota  except  insofar  as  he  had  marketing  certificates  to 
cover  the  quantities  involved. . .  . 

Actually,  a  quota  becomes  a  franchise  to  farm— a  franchise 
which  you  could  buy  just  like  you  have  to  buy  land,  a  tractor  and 
livestock  and  everything  else.  The  quotas  become  exactly 
comparable  to  a  franchise  to  produce  Coca  Cola... What  we  are 
buying  is  a  market;  and  the  value  of  that  market  gets  capitalized 
into  the  franchise. 
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Given  the  size  structure  of  farms— smaller-than-family 
farms,  family  farms  and  larger-than-family  farms--two  policy 
questions  press  for  solution.  First,  how  may  smaller-than-family 
farms  be  transformed  into  productive  family-sized  farms? 
Second,  how  may  family  farms  be  protected  from  becoming 
larger-  than-family  farms?  No  reasonable  simple  program  device 
can  be  linked  to  supply  control  to  effectively  deal  with  the  first 
question.  But  an  obvious  and  effective  device  is  at  hand  within 
the  structure  of  supply  control  for  dealing  with  the  second 
question.  It  is  -  place  a  tax  on  the  quota  held  by  a  single 
producer  above  that  amount  of  product  that  could  be  produced 
by  an  efficiently  organized  family  farm.  Such  a  program  feature 
linked  to  supply  control  clearly  imposes  restrictions  on  the  in- 
dividual's freedom  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  too,  that  no  matter  how  good  a  supply 
control  program  we  might  develop  we  would  certainly  wreck  it  if 
we  continue  to  step  up  research  and  development  in  agriculture. 
In  some  way,  I'm  not  completely  clear  just  how,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  learn  how  to  control  the  inflow  of  new  knowledge  and 
new  capital  into  agriculture. 

But  this  much  is  clear:  if  farmers  choose  the  supply  control 
route,  they  must  do  more  than  tolerate  production  and 
marketing  controls.  They  must  come  to  accept  production  and 
marketing  controls  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  driving  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road,  paying  their  taxes  and  sending  their 
children  to  school.  For  the  supply  control  approach  cannot 
succeed  unless  the  overwhelming  majority  of  commercial  farmers 
approve  and  accept  it. 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board  felt  that  farmers  would  not 
accept  such  a  program  which  called  for  controls  on  production  and 
marketing.  Their  feelings  were  based  on  resolutions  developed  by  voting 
delegates  at  recent  annual  meetings. 

The  new  law  called  for  a  referendum  of  wheat  producers  for  May  2 1 , 
1963.  Federal  agricultural  workers  made  a  concerted  effort  to  get  a  favorable 
vote.  Farm  Bureau  leaders  all  over  Virginia  were  dedicated  to  seeing  that  a 
favorable  vote  was  not  delivered.  From  late  March  until  the  Referendum, 
these  leaders  exerted  every  effort  to  organize  a  resounding  "no"  vote.  The 
law  had  been  written  requiring  at  least  a  two-thirds  favorable  vote  for  the 
referendum  to  be  approved.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  keep  the  vote  down 
below  that  figure.  The  vote  would  be  of  historic  importance.  Actually,  a 
number  of  other  farm  organizations  supported  the  proposals.  Farm  Bureaus, 
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all  over  the  United  States,   stood  almost  alone  in  opposition  to  these 
sweeping  proposals. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  April,  1963,  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News, 
Maury  A.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of  the  VFBF,  wrote  these  words: 

It  is  one  of  the  indisputable  facts  of  life  that  producers  of 
commodities  that  have  had  a  minimum  of  governmental 
assistance  in  the  form  of  controls  and  price  supports  have  done 
and  are  doing  generally  better  than  those  who  supposedly  have 
had  the  most  assistance  from  such  programs. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  farmers  manage  better 
and  are  much  more  sensitive  to  market  requirements-quality 
and  quantity-wise--than  are  government  agencies.  There  is  more 
future  and  more  profit  in  producing  what  people  need  and  want 
than  in  producing  that  which  is  unneeded  and  unwanted.  No 
amount  of  finagling,  legislative  or  otherwise,  can  change  that. 
And  we  are  not  against  price  supports  as  a  means  of  promoting 
orderly  marketing. 

Those  who  offer  Supply  Management  as  a  means  of  in- 
suring a  better  life  for  farmers  have  in  mind  total  controls  for  all 
of  agriculture.  This  will  mean  cross-compliance--across  the 
board.  Under  such  a  system  a  farmer's  right  to  produce  would  be 
based  on  history.  Applying  total  cross-compliance  to  Virginia 
farmers,  we  would  be  frozen  into  a  pattern  where  our  average 
net  income  would  be  fixed  approximately  one-third  below  that 
of  farmers  as  a  whole.  For  example,  in  1961,  our  total  net  in- 
come per  farm  in  Virginia  averaged  $2,032.  That  same  year  the 
average  for  U.S.  farmers,  excluding  Virginia,  was  $3,457. 

Hubbard  ended  his  article,  next  to  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  with  these 
words:  "the  question  needs  some  straight  thinking... and  wholesale  voting 
with  a  resounding  --  NO! ' ' 

Hubbard  organized  the  resources  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  staff  and 
county  Farm  Bureau  leaders  to  carry  the  word  to  the  entire  farm  population 
of  Virginia  with  the  result  that  is  now  history. 

From  March  until  late  May,  the  energies  of  Farm  Bureau  were  being 
expended  in  a  campaign  to  defeat  the  "Wheat  Referendum".  A  defeat  of 
the  referendum.  Farm  Bureau  leaders  felt,  would  send  a  clear  signal  to 
national  agricultural  policymakers  that  lawmakers  should  heed  Farm  Bureau 
views. 

The  Referendum  was  held  on  May  2 1 ,  and  Virginia  farmers  registered  a 
majority  of  "no"  votes.  Nationwide,  there  was  not  the  needed  two-thirds 
vote  favoring  the  program,  so  the  program  lost.  It  was  an  historic  victory  for 
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Farm  Bureau  across  the  entire  country.  No  similar  proposal  has  been  put 
forward  in  the  almost  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed.  A  more  market- 
oriented  system  has  developed.  Markets  have  expanded,  research  has 
continued  with  constant  improvements  in  production,  and  the  surpluses 
have  been  sold. 

May  21,  1963  was  historic  in  another,  and  much  sadder  way.  Maury  A. 
Hubbard  had  been  stricken  earlier  by  a  stroke  which  brought  him  to  his 
death.  He  was  buried  on  May  21 ,  and  on  that  same  day,  T.  T.  Curtis,  former 
president  of  the  Federation,  and  a  long  time  Farm  Bureau  leader,  died.  An 
era  had  ended. 

The  board  of  directors  decided  it  should  not  fill  the  position  resulting 
from  the  death  of  Maury  Hubbard.  Alden  E.  Flory,  who  had  come  to 
Virginia  in  1950  to  set  up  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  was  made  acting  executive  secretary  on  a  temporary  basis  until  a 
proper  decision  could  be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  plans  for  the  new  office  building  continued  to  the 
point  that  the  August  1963  issue  of  the  Farm  Bureau  News  carried,  as  a  cover 
picture,  the  architect's  rendering  of  the  exterior  of  the  proposed  new 
building.  It  would  be  a  six-story  structure  erected  just  to  the  east  of  the 
existing  office  building,  with  an  attached  parking  facility. 


Home  offices  for  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  and  its  affiliated  companies. 
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The  "Improved  Practices"  program  for  flue-cured  tobacco  growers 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  answer  to  the  MH30  problem  had  been 
promoted  by  Farm  Bureau  in  numerous  meetings  throughout  the  tobacco 
belt,  and  many  farmers  were  signing  up.  Those  participating  in  the  program 
were  issued  stickers  to  be  affixed  to  their  tobacco  offerings  which  meant  they 
had  used  none  of  the  hormone.  Buyers  had  been  saying  that  the  use  of 
MH30  made  the  golden  leafless  acceptable  to  foreign  buyers.  The  hope  was 
that  buyers  would  recognize  the  program  and  pay  premium  prices  for  the 
tobacco  produced  under  the  "Approved  Practices"  program.  It  met  with 
limited  success,  but  the  perennial  problem  of  high  labor  costs  for  controlling 
"suckers"  made  the  program  too  expensive  in  light  of  the  limited 
recognition  given  by  buyers.  The  use  of  the  substance  has  become  standard 
procedure  in  producing  tobacco.  Producers  insisted  they  could  produce  a 
superior  product  by  using  hand  suckering  methods,  but  the  economics  of 
the  situation  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  reputed  higher  grade  product. 

President  Delano  announced  to  the  voting  delegates  at  the  1963 
convention  several  changes  in  staff  administration.  Alden  E.  Flory,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  insurance  company,  was  made  administrative  secretary 
of  the  Federation.  J.  Ronald  Nowland  became  head  of  the  new  legislative 
department.  He  had  been  director  of  information.  Hiram  Zigler  became 
information  director.  Louis  P.  Chisholm,  a  member  of  the  field  staff,  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  director  of  organization. 

Delano  also  challenged  the  voting  delegates  to  take  a  look  at  possible 
expanded  services  for  membership.  They  responded  by  requesting,  in 
resolutions,  a  study  of  the  district  method  of  membership  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  broad-based  study  of  additional  member 
services. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  continued  to  make  proposals  for  a 
national  farm  program  that  was  unacceptable  to  Farm  Bureau  members.  The 
voting  delegates  in  1963  continued  their  recommendations  for  a  gradual 
withdrawal  from  support  programs.  Mr.  Freeman  began  promoting  a 
program  of  "Compensatory  Payments"  to  farmers  in  which  farm  allotments 
would  be  set  up  and  national  prices  established  which,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  be  fair;  and  the  Federal  government 
would  pay  farmers  the  difference.  Farm  Bureau  members  feared  that  this 
would  limit  expansion  of  production  and  limit  opportunity  for  more  ef- 
ficient production.  They  were  afraid  of  a  ceiling  on  production.  Once  again 
Farm  Bureau  had  a  principle  to  fight  for  and  a  program  to  fight  against. 
Compensatory  payments  were  approved  for  a  short  time  but  were  never 
really  tried.  Farmers  just  didn't  cooperate.  They  wanted  to  produce  for 
markets  they  believed  they  could  find. 
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1964-1965 

A  study  leading  to  a  reorganization  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  got  off  the  ground  when,  early  in  1964,  President  Delano  ap- 
pointed an  "Expanded  Services"  committee.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  fifteen  Farm  Bureau  leaders,  including  Delano  and  five  members  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Board  members  on  the  Committee  were  C.  B.  Atwell  of  Smyth  County, 
C.  A.  Marks,  Jr.  of  Augusta  County,  G.  Ralph  Metz  of  Frankhn  County, 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.  of  Mecklenburg  County,  and  J.  M.  Ramey  of  Fauquier 
County.  The  remaining  members  of  the  study  committee  were  W.  B. 
Adams  of  Tazewell,  Robert  DeFord  of  Virginia  Beach,  R.  S.  Ellis,  IV  of 
Buckingham,  James  Ikenberry  of  Botetourt,  Carter  Layne  of  Pittsylvania, 
Ralph  McDanolds  of  Prince  William,  Ray  B.  Miller  of  Spotsylvania,  R.  Reid 
Settle  of  Brunswick,  and  Carroll  D.  Wampler  of  Rockingham  County. 

In  setting  about  its  work,  the  committee  looked  at  how  it  could  ac- 
complish the  mission  established  for  it  by  the  voting  delegates  at  the  1963 
annual  meeting. 

By  early  1965  the  committee  had  made  significant  progress.  When  the 
annual  conference  of  county  Farm  Bureau  presidents  was  held  on  the  first 
two  days  of  February,  the  committee's  recommendations  were  ready.  They 
were  presented  and  approved  by  the  presidents.  The  committee  had  already 
visited  state  and  county  Farm  Bureaus  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Tennessee 
and  recommended  a  "study  tour"  by  three  leaders  from  each  county  Farm 
Bureau  organization  in  Virginia.  The  tour  was  set  for  a  week,  and  began 
February  27.  Sixty-seven  counties  sent  at  least  one  member  on  the  tour  for  a 
total  of  168  county  and  state  Farm  Bureau  leaders.  They  used  four  charter 
motorbuses  and  nine  automobiles  for  the  trip.  They  visited  State  Farm 
Bureau  offices  in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Visits  were  made  to  eleven  county 
Farm  Bureau  offices  in  Michigan,  four  in  Illinois  and  three  in  Tennessee.  On 
the  final  night  of  the  tour  the  entire  group  met  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
before  returning  to  Virginia.  They  were  impressed  with  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  and  were  ready  to  support  the  new  program. 

Accordingly,  President  Delano  called  a  special  convention  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Roanoke  on  June  1,  1965.  In  the 
meantime,  a  series  of  area  meetings  for  explaining  the  proposed  Expanded 
Program  was  set  up  and  carried  out  preceding  the  special  meeting  of  the 
voting  delegates.  Louis  Chisholm,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Federation,  reported  an  attendance  of  more  than  3,300 
Farm  Bureau  members  at  these  meetings. 

The  special  convention  met,  as  scheduled,  in  Roanoke  on  June  1.  The 
only  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Expanded  Services  Committee.  Chairman  Ellis  made  the  report  and  W.  B. 
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Adams  made  a  motion  that  the  recommendations  be  adopted.  They  were 
overwhelmingly  approved;  and  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  bylaws  of 
the  Federation,  allowing  for  an  increase  in  membership  fees  from  $10.00  to 
$20.00,  were  adopted. 

The  VFBF  was  set  for  a  period  of  truly  broadened  activities.  The 
recommendations  adopted  called  for  an  improved  organization  structure,  an 
expanded  legislative  program,  a  program  of  education  and  information 
throughout  the  Federation,  a  new  emphasis  on  marketing  and  commodites, 
and  new  economic  and  business  services.  (For  a  complete  text  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  see  Chapter  XIV). 

The  new  economic  services  recommended  included  providing  animal 
health  products,  establishing  a  Farm  Management  and  Record  Keeping 
Service,  and  setting  up  a  tire  marketing  program. 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  had,  in  November  of  1964,  moved  into  the 
new  headquarters  building  in  Richmond  and  was  occupying  the  fifth,  or  top 
floor,  with  the  remainder  being  rented  to  paying  tenants.  On  November  16, 
the  new  building  was  dedicated.  The  dedication  was  a  part  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

1966-1968 

At  its  organizational  meeting  following  the  1965  annual  meeting,  the 
board  of  directors  elected  President  Delano  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Federation.  Alden  E.  Flory  relinquished  the  position  of  administrative 
secretary,  but  he  continued  as  executive  vice-president  of  the  insurance 
Companies,  tcrais  P.  Chisholm  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Federation  by  the 
board  as  was  provided  for  in  the  bylaws.  Delano  thus  became  a  full-time 
officer,  the  first  president  to  do  so,  although  the  board  of  directors  had 
recommended  this  organizational  structure  several  years  earlier. 

The  years  of  1966  and  1967  were  years  for  consolidation  and  the 
broadening  of  services  to  members  as  envisioned  in  the  reorganization  plan 
adopted  in  June  of  1965.  Despite  some  predictions  of  heavy  losses,  the 
membership  stayed  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  prior  to  the  dues  increase. 
Clearly  the  members  felt  that  they  could  expect  the  new  services  to  be 
worthwhile. 

Appropriate  committees  were  studying  and  developing  the  farm 
management  and  accounting  program  for  members  which  was  later  offered. 

The  position  of  state  coordinator  for  local  affairs  was  created  by  board 
action  in  April  of  1967,  and  Hiram  Zigler,  who  had  served  as  a  field 
representative,  organization  director  and  director  of  information  was  in- 
stalled in  the  new  position.  Soon  thereafter  he  would  be  asked  to  assume 
responsibility  for  natural  resources  and  environmental  programs  which  were 
coming  to  be  more  pressing  as  time  progressed. 
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In  May  of  1967  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federation  severed 
relationship  with  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Conference  Board.  Despite  long 
association  with  the  Conference  Board,  the  directors  felt  the  Federation 
should  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  Conference  Board.  Problems  were  arising 
because  spokesmen  for  the  Conference  Board  seemed  to  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Farm  Bureau's  growing  stature  and  influence  by  invoking, 
without  authorization,  the  purported  support  of  the  Farm  Bureau  for 
Conference  Board  programs. 

Following  the  death  of  Maury  A.  Hubbard,  the  board  of  directors  set 
up  a  Memorial  Scholarship  program  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  his 
memory.  A  fund-raising  program  was  decided  upon,  and  by  1967  the  body 
of  the  fund  had  grown  to  more  than  $6,000.  The  board  of  directors  turned 
the  funds  over  to  the  VPI  Scholarship  and  Student  Aid  Committee.  In  an 
agreement  between  the  Federation  and  VPI,  the  Committee  was  authorized 
to  administer  the  fund,  keeping  the  corpus  intact,  for  undergraduate 
scholarships  in  agriculture,  including  agricultural  engineering.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  recipients  be  residents  of  Virginia. 

The  Federation  was  beginning  to  move  into  commodity  marketing 
programs.  In  the  middle  and  late  1960s,  marketing  programs  were 
developed  and  operated  for  broiler  and  tomato  growers  who  were  producing 
under  contract  with  processors.  Most  production  of  those  commodities  were 
governed  by  verbal  agreement  with  no  opportunity  for  individual  growers  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  It  was  a  "take  it  or  leave  it" 
situation. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  broiler  program  was  the  adoption  of 
regulations  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyard  to  require  contractors  to  have 
written  contracts  and  itemized  settlement  statements  on  each  flock  of  birds. 

Other  marketing  services  provided  to  members  over  the  years  have  been 
a  potato  marketing  program  which  operated  a  price  stabilization  program 
and  livestock,  grain,  and  "spent"  hen  programs  operated  under  the  sales 
agency  concept. 

Natural  resource  problems  began  to  come  to  the  attention  of  Farm 
Bureau.  In  Russell  County  a  coal  cleaning  plant  associated  with  the  mining 
industry  was  causing  dust  problems  for  farmers  there.  The  board  of  directors 
asked  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  to  take  steps  to  determine  the  causes 
and  find  ways  of  correcting  the  problem  which  was  making  it  difficult  for 
livestock  and  tobacco  producers  in  the  vicinity  to  operate. 

The  Farm  Bureau  coordinator  for  natural  resources  was  dispatched  to 
the  area  to  visit  with  Farm  Bureau  leaders  and  others.  He  called  on  industry 
and  government  leaders  and  took  samplings  of  dust  which  had  been 
deposited  on  crops  in  the  neighborhood.  The  plant  manager  was  cooperative 
and  within  weeks  installed  dust  collectors  which  considerably  reduced  the 
problem.  A  visit  a  year  later  elicited  the  statement  that  the  installation  of 
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the  dust  collectors,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  had 
resulted  in  saving  enough  coal  that  the  plant  would  earn  a  profit  on  the 
investment  in  only  five  years.  A  serious  problem  for  the  area  was  alleviated, 
and  Farm  Bureau  had  earned  additional  recognition  in  a  new  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

In  his  book  "Dollar  Harvest",  Samuel  R.  Berger  criticizes  Farm  Bureau 
for  being  a  "top  down"  organization.  He  is  critical  of  the  method  of 
selecting  voting  delegates  to  conventions  where  policy  is  decided.  Berger 
says:  "The  crucial  phase  at  the  county  level  is  the  selection  of 
delegates. .  .The  process  is  much  like  skimming  the  cream. . . ' ' 

The  August  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  1968,  did  not  flinch 
from  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Berger.  They  endorsed  the  system  in  a  resolution 
that  stated: 

We  urge  the  member  counties  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  select  their  voting  delegates  to  the  sessions  of  our 
annual  convention  with  great  care  in  order  that  their 
representatives  may  represent  their  county  in  the  finest  way.  It  is 
our  belief  that  in  all  cases  the  county  delegation  should  be 
headed  by  the  county  Farm  Bureau  President,  or  in  those  cases 
where  a  new  president  will  take  office  for  the  coming  year  by  the 
president-elect.  Where  possible  the  chairman  of  the  county 
Resolutions  Committee  should  be  a  member  of  the  delegation 
and  the  woman  delegate  should  be  one  who  has  exhibited 
leadership  in  Farm  Bureau  and  who  has  broad  knowledge  of 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  activities. 

Our  recommendation  is  made,  not  to  dictate  to  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  organizations  who  should  represent  them;  it  is 
made  to  guide  them  in  their  selection  of  active  delegates  who 
understand  the  purposes  and  programs  of  Farm  Bureau  so  that 
we  may  continue  to  be  a  strong  voice  for  the  producers  of 
agricultural  products  in  Virginia. 

1969-1971 

The  January,  1969  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  saw  the  adoption 
of  a  "Memorandum  of  Agreement"  for  county  Farm  Bureaus.  It  was  the 
product  of  many  years  of  experience  and  dealings  with  county  members  of 
the  Federation.  It  laid  out  for  all  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Federation  and  its  constituent  members  (county  Farm  Bureaus)  would 
comport  themselves  as  a  voluntary  Federation.  It  was  concise,  businesslike, 
and  clearly  spelled  out  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  state  organization  and 
the  county  Farm  Bureau.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  included  in  Chapter 
XIV. 
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There  was  considerable  sentiment  among  cattle  producers  that  Farm 
Bureau  should  become  directly  involved  in  buying  and  selling  cattle  through 
its  Marketing  Association.  It  was  several  years  before  such  a  program  could 
come  to  full  fruition  but  it  did  become  an  active  program  which  utilized 
qualified  marketing  agents  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both. 

Health  service  delivery  to  Farm  Bureau  members  had  been  a  concern  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  board  of  directors  had  considered  many 
hospitalization  plans  and  had,  for  a  long  time,  made  use  of  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  health  plans  for  this  form  of  service.  In  an  attempt  to  make  the 
service  more  efficient,  the  Virginia  Rural  Health  Association  was  organized. 
This  association  is  active  in  health  and  medical  care  legislation,  sponsors 
clinics  and  seminars,  and  through  a  Rural  Health  Advisory  Committee  works 
closely  with  hospitals,  clinics,  and  government  agencies  at  all  levels  in  an 
effort  to  stay  abreast  of  rural  health  problems  and  programs.  The  association 
also  sponsors  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  programs  for  Farm  Bureau  members. 

Another  service  program  worthy  of  mention  here  is  the  products 
program  which  had  been  set  up  following  the  expanded  reorganization 
program  in  1965.  It  provided  tires,  batteries  and  other  such  supplies 
through  a  program  of  local  distributors  serviced  by  a  central  warehouse  in 
Richmond.  Buying  from  a  manufacturer  in  large  lots  and  for  cash  with  no 
advertising  costs  and  selling  for  cash  has  resulted  in  substantial  member 
savings.  The  program  grew  and,  by  1971,  was  in  demand  all  over  Virginia 
and  in  adjoining  states  where  Farm  Bureau  membership  could  not  justify  a 
warehousing  program.  As  a  result,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Service  Cor- 
poration began  to  furnish  products  to  Farm  Bureau  members  in  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  through  an  agreement  with  the  state 
Farm  Bureaus.  The  products  handled  under  the  program  are  marketed 
under  Farm  Bureau's  private  brand  "SAFEMARK" .  They  are  manufactured 
to  specifications  established  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

1972 

Rural  health  problems  continued  to  be  an  area  of  interest.  In  February, 
1972,  the  board  of  directors  adopted  a  recommendation  that  the  president 
appoint  a  statewide  committee  on  rural  medical  care. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  of  Directors  directed  the  Marketing 
Association  to  implement  its  grain  marketing  program.  This  program 
provided  for  a  sales  agent  to  act  as  a  salesperson  to  actively  seek  markets  for 
the  grains  grown  by  member  producers.  It  has  provided  a  direct  marketing 
program  which  has  been  successful  since  its  inception.  This  has  been  done 
by  keeping  growers  abreast  of  market  conditions,  acting  as  agent  for  sellers, 
and  by  finding  markets  for  grain. 
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As  a  means  of  making  the  legislative  program  of  the  Federation  more 
effective,  the  board  of  directors,  in  1972,  outlined  a  program  of  Political 
Education  for  Farm  Bureau  members.  It  encouraged  individual  participation 
by  members  in  political  activities  at  all  governmental  levels,  but  spoke  out 
against  ^ny  branch  of  Farm  Bureau  officially  sponsoring  or  supporting  any 
party  or  candidate.  It  was  the  board's  feeling,  always  fostered  by  Farm 
Bureau,  that  since  the  Federation  attempts  to  influence  political  decisions  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  County  Boards  of  Supervisors 
they  could  not  become  too  political.  Political  action,  they  said,  should  be 
the  right  of  the  individual  member.  Eventually  the  program  would  expand 
until  a  staff  person  would  be  assigned  to  head  the  program.  At  its  inception, 
however,  the  program  adopted  by  the  board  was  a  set  of  guiding  principles. 

In  1972  the  financial  picture  of  the  Federation  appeared  sound.  There 
was  more  than  $200,000  in  dues  income.  Compenstion  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  staff  in  supporting  the  insurance  companies,  the  Service 
Corporation,  the  Marketing  Association,  and  the  Rural  Health  Association 
amounted  to  a  bit  more  than  half  of  the  income  from  membership  dues. 
When  one  considers  that  county  Farm  Bureaus  kept  monies  equal  to  the 
state  organization's  dues  income.  Farm  Bureau  had  come  to  be  a  substantial 
financial  organization. 

Also  in  1972  stock  in  the  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  became  available.  For  nearly  20  years  the 
Federation  had  sponsored  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company 
which  was  represented  by  agents  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  Even  though  there  had  been  talk  of  establishing  a  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  life  insurance  company,  the  Federation  board  decided  to  purchase 
the  stock,  thus  becoming  owner  of  one-ninth  of  the  stock  and  being  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  nine  participating  state  Farm  Bureaus.  The  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Holding  Corporation  was  established  to  manage  the  stock  for 
the  Federation. 

1973-1975 

The  issue  of  increased  intervention  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  became  more  important  as  time  moved  on.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Occupational,  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  were  beginning  to  flex  their  muscles  in 
agriculture.  By  early  1973  Farm  Bureau  had  become  sufficiently  concerned 
to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  monitor  actions  and  threats  of  actions  by 
EPA.  In  May  the  Board  authorized  $500  to  support  a  suit  against  OSHA  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  suit  was  subsequently  decided 
in  favor  of  Farm  Bureau  and  became  a  landmark  decision  in  regard  to 
regulatory  activities. 
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Making  needed  supplies  and  equipment  available  to  farmers  was 
constantly  being  considered  and  in  1973  "goose-neck"  trailers,  anti-freeze, 
baler  twine,  pick-up  truck  utility  boxes  and  tobacco  twine  were  among  the 
additional  products  offered  through  the  Service  Corporation. 

The  Marketing  Association  was  moving  forward.  Since  those  making 
use  of  the  services  of  the  Association  had  invested  funds  in  Cenificates  of 
Indebtedness  in  the  Association,  arrangements  were  made  to  make  these 
certificates  interest- bearing  instruments.  The  certificates  were  used  by  the 
Association  to  finance  the  activities  of  the  Association  during  the  start-up 
period  although  some  financing  from  general  funds  had  been  used  in  its 
organization.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  board  of  directors  that  those  who 
expected  to  profit  from  a  panicular  program  ought  to  provide  the  principal 
financial  backing  for  each  program.  Prospective  Association  members 
seemed  to  agree  since  sufficient  funds  were  raised  to  make  the  marketing 
activity  viable. 

Little  mention  has  been  made  of  the  relationship  of  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  there  was  almost  daily  communication  between  the 
two  organizations.  A  need  was  felt  for  still  closer  ties  and  for  quicker 
communications  with  other  state  Farm  Bureaus.  Accordingly,  in  1974,  a 
telecommunications  network  was  proposed  that  would  provide  almost 
instantaneous  communications  with  the  offices  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  (Chicago  and  Washington)  as  well  as  direct  wires  to  most 
state  Farm  Bureau  offices.  The  network  was  developed  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
program  throughout  America  became  more  closely  integrated  while  the 
work  of  State  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  became  more 
effective. 

With  the  approach  of  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  States,  the  board  of  directors  set  up  a  Bicentennial  Committee  to 
plan  special  programs  for  its  observance.  The  November,  1975,  meeting  of 
the  board  approved  a  plan  for  recognizing  farms  which  had  remained  in  the 
same  family  for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  They  would  be  designated  as 
Bicentennial  Farms  and  the  owners  would  receive  certificates  and  a  plaque  in 
recognition  of  the  extended  ownership  in  the  family.  The  recognition  would 
be  extended  over  the  entire  period  of  six  years  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration.  Through  1980  a  total  of  ninety-six  such  farms  had  received  this 
coveted  designation.  In  an  era  when  real  estate  has  been  transferred  from 
owner  to  owner  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  still 
remains  at  least  some  stability  of  farm  ownership  within  families. 

Leaders  of  Farm  Bureau  had  for  many  years  claimed  that  Farm  Bureau 
was  a  family  organization.  Many  other  state  Farm  Bureaus  were  operating 
programs  for  younger  farmers,  and  there  was  some  feeling  that  Virginia  was 
not  giving  enough  recognition  to  farmers  in  the  eighteen-to-thirty  age 
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group.  Accordingly,  special  programs  initiated  by  committees  composed  of 
these  young  farmers  were  begun  in  a  number  of  county  Farm  Bureaus.  The 
purpose  was  to  develop  greater  leadership  potential  among  the  younger 
farmers  by  giving  them  opportunities  to  become  involved  in  Farm  Bureau. 
The  board  of  directors  appointed  a  statewide  Young  Farmers  Committee  to 
advise  the  board  on  programs  and  to  assist  county  Farm  Bureau  Young 
Farmer  Committees  to  implement  activities  of  interest  to  young  men  and 
women.  Their  participation  in  community  activities  and  management  of 
their  farming  operation  are  given  recognition  through  the  Young  Farmer  of 
the  Year  Award.  Leadership  ability  and  knowledge  of  issues  is  encouraged 
through  the  Discussion  Meet.  These  are  Farm  Bureau  contests  which  begin 
at  the  county  level,  and  the  respective  winners  progress  to  national  com- 
petition at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  program  has  been 
successful  since  its  inception. 

1976-1977 

By  1976  membership  in  the  Federation,  in  all  counties,  was  ap- 
proaching thirty  thousand.  Income  from  membership  dues  was  almost  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  problems  began  to  arise.  The  Federation 
from  its  inception  had  been  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a 
tax-exempt  organization.  But  compensation  income  from  its  service 
programs  was  rising  to  greater  sums  than  the  income  from  membership 
dues.  It  was  felt  by  the  leadership  that  the  problem  should  be  addressed  and 
a  commutee  was  appointed  to  study  the  matter.  The  committee  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  membership  dues  along  with  expansion  in  the 
program  of  the  Federation.  A  special  convention  was  held  in  Charlottesville 
in  September.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  adopted, 
together  with  appropriate  amendments  to  the  bylaws  providing  for  a  dues 
increase  from  $20  per  membership  to  $30.  The  new  dues  structure  was 
effective  for  membership  year  1978.  When  one  considers  that  in  1949  dues 
were  only  $2.50,  major  changes  had  occurred  in  a  little  over  25  years.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  that  the  two  latest  dues  increases  did  not  result  in 
membership  losses.  Apparently  the  increased  activity  of  the  organization 
made  membership  more  attractive. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  was  the 
initiation  of  a  program  of  property  identification  conducted  jointly  with  law 
enforcement  agencies.  A  pilot  program  in  cooperation  with  county  sheriffs, 
state  police,  and  city  police  departments  was  set  up.  It  incorporated  a 
numerical  identification  system  for  farm  machinery  and  other  personal 
property  which  was  designed  to  make  identification  and  recovery  of  stolen 
property  easier. 

By  1977  membership  in  the  county  Farm  Bureaus  was  reaching  50,000 
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families.  The  voting  delegates  requested  a  study  of  redistricting  the  state 
since  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  board,  as  then  constituted,  could  not 
properly  represent  all  the  members.  Several  attempts  to  secure  such  a  change 
by  delegate  action  in  Convention  had  failed.  The  newly  appointed  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  make  a  study  and  recommend  a  course  of  action. 
The  redistricting  committee  recommended  twelve  Farm  Bureau  districts  and 
reported  to  the  1977  Convention. 

The  voting  delegates  amended  the  recommendation  to  provide  for  two 
additional  districts  and  then  adopted  the  amended  report.  The  board, 
under  the  amendment,  would  be  composed  of  fourteen  members  elected  by 
district,  the  state  women's  committee  chairman,  the  president  and  the  vice 
president.  For  many  years  the  secretary  and  treasurer  have  been  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors.  They,  by  custom,  were  staff  employees.  The  custom 
continued. 

The  committee  was  also  requested  to  recommend  qualifications  for 
election  to  the  board  and  to  define,  in  specific  terms,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Federation  board  members.  This  apparently  was  the  first 
time  the  latter  question  had  been  specifically  considered  by  a  study  com- 
mittee. While  the  bylaws  set  forth  certain  requirements,  they  were  not 
broad-based. 

1978-1979 

Late  in  1978  the  Federation  budget  for  the  coming  year  was  adopted. 
Membership  was  over  55,000.  Non-member  related  income  was  ap- 
proaching 48  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  to  the  Federation. 

The  work  of  the  Marketing  Study  Committee  was  being  completed  but 
one  of  its  recommendations  was  adopted  late  in  1979-  It  involved  a 
telephone  market  information  service  for  county  Farm  Bureaus.  An  analysis 
would  be  prepared  each  afternoon  and  telephoned  to  participating  county 
Farm  Bureau  offices,  on  a  trial  basis.  The  message  would  be  taped  and  when 
the  county  offices  closed  a  replay  device  would  be  activated,  thus  providing 
callers  with  up-to-the-minute  reports  on  market  prices,  market-influencing 
factors,  and  the  like. 

1980 

The  1980  budget  was  adopted  and  for  the  third  year,  it  was  above  one 
million  dollars.  This  was  truly  a  far  cry  from  the  budget,  prior  to  1950,  when 
$25,000  per  year  from  the  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Company  was  the 
major  source  of  revenue  for  the  Federation.  Projected  revenue  to  the 
Federation  and  county  Farm  Bureaus  from  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  and  other  affiliates  for  1980  was  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
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Robert  B.  Delano,  who  was  president  of  the  Virginia  organization,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  January  of 
1980.  This  necessitated  his  resigning  as  president  of  the  VFBF.  The  Board, 
elected  vice  president  S.  T.  Moore  to  the  presidency  and  Clarence  L.  Tardy,  a 
member  of  the  board  and  former  vice  president  was  elected  to  the  vice 
presidency. 

Delano  had  been  president  since  November  of  1962  and  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  in 
1967,  and  its  vice  president  in  1976. 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  been  providing  a  farm 
management  and  accounting  service  for  interested  members  in  portions  of 
Virginia  through  a  joint  program  with  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association 
(Farm  Bureau)  for  several  years.  By  early  1980  the  program  had  grown  to  the 
point  that  the  Federation  decided,  by  Board  action,  to  assume  entire 
responsibility  for  the  program  and  to  offer  it  to  Farm  Bureau  members 
throughout  the  state.  Estate  planning  services  were  also  being  offered 
members  by  a  specialist  on  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  staff. 

Some  years  earlier  the  board  of  directors  had  established  a  Legal 
Defense  Fund  but  had  not  used  it  until  1980  when  the  Federation  provided 
assistance  to  a  member  of  Amelia  County  Farm  Bureau  when  legal  action 
was  brought  against  him.  The  complaint  alleged  that  the  Amelia  farmer,  a 
swine  producer,  was  guilty  of  operating  a  nuisance.  This  action  of  the  board 
of  directors  reflected  a  concern  that  many  farmers  were  beginning  to  express. 
The  concern  was  that  as  non-farmers  moved  to  rural  areas,  these  new 
residents  were,  in  many  cases,  unsympathetic  to  many  conditions  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  modern  farm  practices. 

During  1980  a  Farm  Bureau  travel  program  was  set  up  in  cooperation 
with  a  professional  travel  agency  in  Harrisonburg.  Members  were  beginning 
to  travel  more  and  the  service  was  developed  to  provide  travel  programs 
especially  tailored  for  farmers. 

The  1981  membership  quota  was  set  at  almost  66,000  families  and  the 
1981  budget  was  almost  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Following  is  a  listing  by  years,  of  the  officers  and  board  members  of 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  from  1948  through  1982. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION:  1948-1982 


1948 

Howard  S.  Zigler 

President 
H.  G.  Blalock 

Vice  President 
M.  A.  Hubbard 

Secretary 
C.V.Smith, 

Treasurer 
D.  C.  Acker 
W.  S.  Adkissonjr. 
S.  B.  Alderson 
S.  K.  Andes 
Carl  Ayres 
G.  M.  Balderson 
J.  T.  Barefoot 
R.  L.  T.  Beale 
J.  H.  Binford 
R.  L.  Bromley 
A.  P.  Brown 
Dr.  M.  M.  Brown 
George  W.  Bryan 
J.  H.  Burner 
W.  Earl  Calohan 
Edward  Carter 
H.  D.  Carter 
T.  P.  Clarke 
CD.  Cowling 

D.  C.  Craun 

E.  G.  Currin 
P.  D.  Day 
W.  E.  Delp 

T.  H.  Dougherty 
Tyler  Edwards 
R.  B.  Fisher 
Marion  Fitzgerald 
Irvin  Foltz 
H.  L.  Garber 
A.  L.  Glasscock 
Charles  Goodman 
Herman  Haga 
A.  D.  Hart 
C.  C.  Harvey 


Rockingham 

Mecklenburg 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Rockingham 

Halifax 

Floyd 

Culpeper 

Patrick 

Richmond 

King  and  Queen 

Caroline 

Prince  George 

Clarke 

Giles 

Smyth 

King  George 

Rockingham 

Campbell 

Prince  Edward 

Stafford 

Dinwiddle 

Northampton 

Rockingham 

Brunswick 

Rockbridge 

Grayson 

Hanover 

Southampton 

Shenandoah 

King  William 

Page 

Rockingham 

Nansemond 

Cumberland 

Washington 

Mecklenburg 

Appomattox 


W.  O.  Holland 

0.  L.  Holt 
J.  G.Johns 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

1.  G.Jones 
Elmer  Jordan 

E.  M.  Keith 
Edward  L.  Kinsey 
L.  W.  Kipps 

W.  C.  Layne 
W.  F.  Massey 
F.J.Miller 
M.Willard  Miller 
W.  H.  Moore 
John  A.  Newberry 
Dallas  R.  Newman 
J.J.  Nicholas 
William  Norman 
W.  M.  Payne 
M.J.  Pease 
L.  H.  Pond 
J.  H.  Rolston 
Walter  Rosen 
T.  E.  Rosenbaum 
J.  H.  Rubush 
John  G.  Seibel 
C.  W.  Sollenberger 
G.  A.  Starke 
Chester  Stevens 
M.  Y.  Sutherland 
B.  B.  Vincent 

F.  S.  Walker 
E.  M.  Walton 

W.  Burleigh  Watson 
Frank  Webb 
Claude  S.  Whitehead 
OthoH.  Wilkerson 
Sloane  Wolfe 
Basil  Wood 
J.  O.  Woodward 
W.  H.  Wright 
W.  B.Wyatt,Jr. 


Fluvanna 

Sussex 

Montgomery 

Rappahannock 

Charlotte 

Rockingham 

Scott 

Franklin 

Orange-Madison 

Lunenburg 

Westmoreland 

James  City 

Spotsylvania 

Goochland 

Bland 

Wythe 

Rockingham 

Henry 

Augusta 

Frederick 

Surry 

Rockingham 

Augusta 

Tazewell 

Augusta 

Roanoke 

Shenandoah 

Isle  of  Wight 

Halifax 

Albemarle 

Greensville 

Orange-Madison 

Powhatan 

Essex 

Buckingham 

Pittsylvania 

Accomack 

Frederick 

Norfolk 

Lee 

Augusta 

Pulaski 
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Warren  Yetter 

Lancaster 

0.  L.  Holt 

Sussex 

J.  C.  Zirkle 

Shenandoah 

J.G.John 

Montgomery 

I.  G.Jones 

Charlotte 

1949 

1 

Elmer  Jordan 

Rockingham 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

M.  E.Joyner 

Nansemond 

President 

E.  M.  Keith 

Scott 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

L.  W.  Kipps                ( 

Orange-Madison 

President  Emeritus 

George  P.  Kiser 

Rockingham 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

S.  P.  Marshall 

King  George 

Vice  President 

W.  F.  Massey 

Westmoreland 

M.  A.  Hubbard 

Rockingham 

M.Willard  Miller 

Spotsylvania 

Secretary 

W.  H.  Moore 

Goochland 

C.  V.  Smith 

Rockingham 

John  A.  Newberry 

Bland 

Treasurer 

Dallas  Newman 

Wythe 

D.  C.  Acker 

Rockingham 

W.  M.  Norman 

Henry 

W.  S.  Adkissonjr. 

Halifax 

J.J.  Nicholas 

Rockingham 

Sam  Aleshire 

Page 

S.  A.  Ozlin 

Lunenburg 

Harold  E.Allen 

Prince  George 

W.  M.  Payne 

Augusta 

S.  K.  Andes 

Culpeper 

M.J.  Pease 

Frederick 

W.  H.  Anthony 

Patrick 

LyleH.Pond 

Surry 

G.  M.  Balderson 

Richmond 

N.  C.  Purdue 

Pulaski 

Raymond  Beamer 

Carroll 

T.  S.  Robertson 

Giles 

H.  N.  Barnhart 

Franklin 

J.  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

R.  L.  T.  Beale 

Caroline 

Walter  Rosen 

Augusta 

R.  D.  Browning 

Orange-Madison 

T.  E.  Rosenbaum 

Tazewell 

John  H.  Burner 

Rockingham 

J.  H.  Rubush 

Augusta 

W.  E.  Calohan 

Campbell 

John  G.  Seibel 

Roanoke 

Chester!.  Carr 

Isle  of  Wight 

W.  R.  Shelton 

Hanover 

Edward  Carter 

Prince  Edward 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

T.  P.  Clarke 

Dinwiddle 

M.  Y.  Sutherland 

Albemarle 

C.  L.  Claytor 

Rockbridge 

B.  B.  Vincent 

Greensville 

S.  M.  Coghill 

Essex 

Claude  S.  Whitehead 

Pittsylvania 

Colin  Cowling 

Northumberland 

Grayson  Whitehurst 

Princess  Anne 

D.  C.  Craun 

Rockingham 

Otho  Wilkerson 

Accomack 

E.  G.  Currin 

Brunswick 

Paul  C.  Willett 

Floyd 

C.  T.  DeBusk 

Smyth 

A.  Gordon  Willis 

Culpeper 

W.  E.  Delp 

Grayson 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

R.  B.  Fisher 

Shenandoah 

Basil  Wood 

Norfolk 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

Sloan  Wolfe 

Frederick 

H.  L.  Garber 

Rockingham 

W.  R.  Yetter 

Lancaster 

George  E.  Glen 

Fluvanna 

J.  C.  Zirkle 

Shenandoah 

H.  E.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

Hunter  R.  Greenlaw 

Stafford 

1950 

Herman  Haga 

Washington 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

A.  D.  Hart 

Mecklenburg 

President 

C.  C.  Harvey 

Appomattox 

J.B.  Allman* 

Franklin 

G.  Dayton  Hodges 

Augusta 

C.  B.  Atwell* 

Smyth 
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C.  L.  Carr* 

Isle  of  Wight 

Mrs.  C.  N.  DeShazo 

Essex 

E.  G.  Currin* 

Bmnswick 

Associated  Farm  Bureau  Women 

T.  T.  Curtis* 

Orange 

G.  F.  Holsinger 

Rockingham 

R.  R.  Reynolds* 

Montgomery 

President-Emeritu; 

> 

W.  R.  Shelton* 

Hanover 

L.  B.  Dietrick 

Director  of  VPI 

W.  H.  Wright* 

Augusta 

Ex-officio 

Extension  Service 

W.  R.  Yetter* 

Lancaster 

L.  M.  Walker 

Commissioner 

Irvin  Foltz 

Page 

Ex-officio 

Virginia  Depart- 

J.  H.  Rolston 

Rockingham 

ment  of  Agriculture 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

and  Immigration 

*  Denotes  position  of  vice  president. 

The  bylaws  of  the  organization  adopted  in  November  1949  provided 
for  the  election  of  vice  presidents  who  were  directors,  representing  Districts, 
which  corresponded,  at  that  time,  with  Congressional  Districts.  An  ad- 
ditional director  was  elected  from  Districts  having  more  than  3,000 
members.  The  president  of  the  Associated  Women  (later  the  Chairman  of 
the  Women's  Committee)  was  also  designated  as  a  director,  as  were  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  and  the  Director  of  the  VPI 
Extension  Service,  by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  were  employees  of  Farm  Bureau. 
Later,  in  1965,  the  bylaws  were  amended  to  provide  for  one  elected  vice 
president  with  those  elected  to  represent  the  named  Districts  to  be 
designated  as  directors. 


1951 

C.  L.  Carr 

Isle  of  Wight 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

President 

Mrs.  C.  N.  DeShazo 

Essex 

J.  B.  Allman 

Franklin 

George  R.  Mapp,  Jr. 

Northampton 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

George  W.  Palmer 

Prince  Edward 

C.  L.  Carr 

Isle  of  Wight 

R.  R.  Reynolds 

Montgomery 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

W.  R.  Shelton 

Hanover 

Mrs.  C.  N.  DeShazo 

Essex 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

George  R.  Mapp 

Northampton 

George  W.  Palmer 

Prince  Edward 

1953 

R.  R.  Reynolds 

Montgomery 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

W.  R.  Shelton 

Hanover 

President 

C.  W.  Sollenberger 

Shenandoah 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

C.  L.  Carr 

Isle  of  Wight 

1952 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

Mrs.  C.  N.  DeShazo 

Essex 

President 

Thomas  B.Hall 

Buckingham 

J.  B.  Allman 

Franklin 

George  R.  Hudgins 

Hanover 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

George  R.  Mapp,  Jr. 

Northampton 
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G.  Ralph  Met2 

Franklin 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

George  W.  Palmer 

Prince  Edward 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

R.  M.  Ritchie 

Dinwiddie 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

1957 

Roy  B.Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 

1954 

President 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

W.  K.  Carper 

Montgomery 

President 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hevener 

Augusta 

Mrs.  Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 

George  R.  Hudgins 

Hanover 

Joe  Pete  Gilliam 

Dinwiddie 

W.Blair  Keller 

Washington 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

George  R.  Mapp,Jr. 

Northampton 

Thomas  B.  Hall 

Buckingham 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

George  R.  Hudgins 

Hanover 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

George  R.  Mapp.Jr. 

Northampton 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

George  W.  Palmer 

Prince  Edward 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

1958 

Roy  B.  Davis 

Halifax 

1955 

President 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Alexander 

Campbell 

President 

W.  K.  Carper 

Montgomery 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

Mrs.  Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

Joe  Pete  Gilliam 

Dinwiddie 

W.Blair  Keller 

Washington 

George  R.  Hudgins 

Hanover 

George  R.  Mapp,Jr. 

Northampton 

W.  Blair  Keller 

Washington 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

George  R.  Mapp,Jr. 

Northampton 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

George  W.  Palmer 

Prince  Edward 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

1959 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

1956 

President 

H.  G.  Blalock 

Mecklenburg 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Alexander 

Campbell 

President 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

W.  K.  Carper 

Montgomery 

Joe  Pete  Gilliam 

Dinwiddie 

Roy  B.Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hevener 

Augusta 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

J.  M.  Hoge 

Tazewell 

T.  Hume  Dixon 

Northampton 

George  R.  Hudgins 

Hanover 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

W.Blair  Keller 

Washington 

C.  E. Johnsonjr. 

Rappahannock 

George  R.  Mapp,Jr. 

Northampton 

W.Blair  Keller 

Washington 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

George  W.  Palmer 

Prince  Edward 

Garland  F.  Miller 

Rockingham 
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S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

T.  Hume  Dixon 

Northampton 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

1960 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Mistr 

Henrico 

T.T.  Curtis 

Orange 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

President 

J.J.Pickeral 

Frederick 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

W.  K.  Carper 

Montgomery 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Roy  B.Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

T.  Hume  Dixon 

Northampton 

1963 

Dr.  A.  L.  Grizzard 

Southampton 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

President 

Mrs.  Ernest  Keller 

Shenandoah 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

W.  Blair  Keller 

Washington 

S.  H.  Bell 

Pulaski 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

Garland  F.  Miller 

Rockingham 

T.  Hume  Dixon 

Northampton 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

J.  L.  Early 

Augusta 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

Joe  W.Miller 

Rockingham 

1961 

Alvin  S.  Mistr 

Henrico 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Mistr 

Henrico 

President 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

S.  H.  Bell 

Pulaski 

J.  C.Rea,Jr. 

Cumberland 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Roy  B.Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

1964 

T.  Hume  Dixon 

Northampton 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

C.  E.Johnson, Jr. 

Rappahannock 

President 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Mistr 

Henrico 

S.  H.  Bell 

Pulaski 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

J.J.Pickeral 

Frederick 

T.  Hume  Dixon 

Northampton 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

J.  L.  Early 

Augusta 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Mrs.  James  C.  Hancock 

Botetourt 

W.  H.  Wright 

Augusta 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

Alvin  S.  Mistr 

Henrico 

1962 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

T.  T.  Curtis 

Orange 

J.  M.  Ramey 

Fauquier 

President 

J.  C.  Rea,Jr., 

Cumberland 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

S.  H.  Bell 

Pulaski 

F.  Everette  Smith 

Rockingham 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

W.  M.  Yager 

Orange 

Roy  B.Davis,  Jr. 

Halifax 
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1965 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
C.  B.  Atwell 
S.  H.  Bell 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
T.  Hume  Dixon 
J.  L.  Early 

Mrs.  James  C.  Hancock 
G.  Ralph  Metz 
Alvin  S.  Mistr 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Ramey 
J.  C.  Reajr. 
William  A.  Robinson 

F.  Everette  Smith 
W.  M.  Yager 

1966 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Vice  President 
C.  B.  Atwell 
Sam  "Ward  Bishop 
T.  Hume  Dixon 
Carter  Layne 
C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 
B.Burch  McKay 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Alvin  S.  Mistr 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Ramey 
J.C.Rea,Jr. 

William  A.  Robinson 
J.  Robert  Russell 

F.  Everette  Smith 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.M.  Yager 

1967 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Vice  President 
William  M.Alphin 
C.  B.  Atwell 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
T.  Hume  Dixon 
J.  B.Hill, Jr. 
Carter  Layne 


Richmond 

Smyth 

Pulaski 

Tazewell 

Northampton 

Augusta 

Botetourt 

Franklin 

Henrico 

Mecklenburg 

Fauquier 

Cumberland 

Greensville 

Rockingham 

Orange 


Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Smyth 

Tazewell 

Northampton 

Pittsylvania 

Augusta 

Clarke 

Franklin 

Henrico 

Mecklenburg 

Fauquier 

Cumberland 

Greensville 

Frederick 

Rockingham 

King  William 

Orange 


Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Culpeper 

Smyth 

Tazewell 

Northampton 

King  William 

Pittsylvania 


C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
J.  C.Rea,Jr. 

William  A.  Robinson 
J.  Robert  Russell 

F.  Everette  Smith 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.  M.  Yager 

1968 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Vice  President 
William  M.  Alphin 
C.  B.  Atwell 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
T.  Hume  Dixon 
J.  B.Hill, Jr. 
Carter  Layne 
C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

G.  Ralph  Metz 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
J.  C.  Rea,Jr. 
William  A.  Robinson 
J.  Robert  Russell 

F.  Everette  Smith 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.  M.  Yager 

1969 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Vice  President 
William  M.Alphm 
C.  B.  Atwell 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
T.  Hume  Dixon 
J.  B.  Hill, Jr. 
Carter  Layne 
C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

G.  Ralph  Metz 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
J.  C.  Rea,Jr. 
William  A.  Robinson 
J.  Robert  Russell 

F.  Everette  Smith 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.M.  Yager 


Augusta 

Franklin 

Mecklenburg 

Cumberland 

Greensville 

Frederick 

Rockingham 

King  William 

Orange 


Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Culpeper 

Smyth 

Tazewell 

Nonhampton 

King  William 

Pittsylvania 

Augusta 

Franklin 

Mecklenburg 

Cumberland 

Greensville 

Frederick 

Rockingham 

King  William 

Orange 


Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Culpeper 

Smyth 

Tazewell 

Northampton 

King  William 

Pittsylvania 

Augusta 

Franklin 

Mecklenburg 

Cumberland 

Greensville 

Frederick 

Rockingham 

King  William 

Orange 
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1970 

J.  B.  Hill,  Jr. 

King  William 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

Carter  Layne 

Pittsylvania 

President 

C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

Augusta 

Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Rockbridge 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

Vice  President 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

William  M.Alphin 

Culpeper 

Giles  C.  Nossett,Jr. 

Warren 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

J.  C.  Rea,Jr. 

Cumberland 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Elvin  R.  Custis,Jr. 

Accomack 

F.  Everette  Smith 

Rockingham 

J.  B.Hill, Jr. 

King  William 

Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 

King  William 

Carter  Layne 

Pittsylvania 

W.  M.  Yager 

Orange 

C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

Augusta 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

1973 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

J.  C.  Rea,Jr. 

Cumberland 

President 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Rockbridge 

J.  Robert  Russell 

Frederick 

Vice  President 

F.  Everette  Smith 

Rockingham 

William  M.Alphin 

Culpeper 

Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 

King  William 

Paul  E.  Bird 

Wythe 

W.  M.  Yager 

Orange 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

Elvin  R.  Custis.Jr. 

Accomack 

1971 

A.  H.  Easley 

Pittsylvania 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

J.  B.Hill, Jr. 

King  William 

President 

C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

Augusta 

Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Rockbridge 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

Vice  President 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

William  M.Alphin 

Culpeper 

Giles  C.  Nossett.Jr. 

Warren 

C.  B.  Atwell 

Smyth 

J.C.  Rea,Jr. 

Cumberland 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Elvin  R.  Custis.Jr. 

Accomack 

F.  Everette  Smith 

Rockingham 

J.  B.Hill, Jr. 

King  William 

Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 

King  William 

Carter  Layne 

Pittsylvania 

W.  M.  Yager 

Orange 

C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

Augusta 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

1974 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

Giles  C.  Nossett,Jr. 

Warren 

President 

J.  C.Rea,Jr. 

Cumberland 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Vice  President 

F.  Everette  Smith 

Rockingham 

William  M.  Alphin 

Culpeper 

Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 

King  WiUiam 

C.  Wayne  Ash  worth 

Pittsylvania 

W.  M.  Yager 

Orange 

Paul  E.  Bird 

Wythe 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

1972 

Elvin  R.  Custis,Jr. 

Accomack 

Robert  B.  Delano 

Richmond 

J.  B.Hill, Jr. 

King  William 

President 

J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 

Lunenburg 

Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Rockbridge 

C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 

Augusta 

Vice  President 

G.  Ralph  Metz 

Franklin 

William  M.Alphin 

Culpeper 

Giles  C.  Nossett,Jr. 

Warren 

Paul  E.  Bird 

Wythe 

J.  C.  Rea,Jr. 

Cumberland 

Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Tazewell 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Elvin  R.  Custis,Jr. 

Accomack 

F.  Everette  Smith 

Rockingham 
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Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.  M.  Yager 

1975 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Vice  President 
William  M.Alphin 
C.  Wayne  Ashworth 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
Elvin  R.  Custis,  Jr. 
H.  B.  Eller 
Nelson  Hess 
J.  B.Hill, Jr. 
J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 
C.  A.  Marks,  Jr. 
G.  Ralph  Metz 
Giles  C.  Nossett,Jr. 
William  A.  Robinson 
G.  Benton  Tinder,  Sr. 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.  M.  Yager 

1976  and 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Vice  President 
C.  Wayne  Ashworth 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
Elvin  R.  Custis,  Jr. 
H.  B.  Eller 
Nelson  Hess 
J.  B.Hill, Jr. 
J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 
Raymond  R.  Kite 
C.  A,  Marks, Jr. 
G.  Ralph  Metz 
Giles  C.  Nossett,Jr. 
William  A.  Robinson 
G.  Benton  Tinder,  Sr. 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
W.M.  Yager 

1978 

Roberts.  Delano 

President 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Vice  President 
C.  Wayne  Ashworth 


King  William 
Orange 


Richmond 

Mecklenburg 

Culpeper 

Pittsylvania 

Tazewell 

Accomack 

Smyth 

Rockingham 

King  William 

Lunenburg 

Augusta 

Franklin 

Warren 

Greensville 

Nelson 

King  William 

Orange 


1977 


Richmond 


Mecklenburg 

Pittsylvania 

Tazewell 

Accomack 

Smyth 

Rockingham 

King  William 

Lunenburg 

Culpeper 

Augusta 

Franklin 

Warren 

Greensville 

Nelson 

King  William 

Orange 


Richmond 

Mecklenburg 

Pittsylvania 


Warren  Beach 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
Elvin  R.  Custis,  Jr. 
P.  H.  DeHart 
Watt  E.  Flippo 
J.  B.Hill, Jr. 
AlexK.  Hopkins 
J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 
Raymond  R.  Kite 
G.  Ralph  Metz 
John  M.  Richman,  Sr. 
William  A.  Robinson 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 

1979 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Vice  President 
C.  Wayne  Ashworth 
Archie  Bailey 
Warren  Beach 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
Elvin  R.  Custis,  Jr. 
P.  H.  DeHart 
Watt  E.  Flippo 
J.  B.  Hill, Jr. 
J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 
Raymond  R.  Kite 
John  M.  Richman,  Sr. 
William  A.  Robinson 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
L.Joseph  Wertz 

1980 

Robert  B.  Delano 

President* 
S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Vice  President*  * 
C.  Wayne  Ashworth 
Archie  Bailey 
Warren  Beach 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 
Elvin  R.  Custis,  Jr. 
P.  H.  DeHart 
WattE.  Flippo 
Hershel  H.  Gardner*  * ' 
J.  B.Hill. Jr. 
J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 


Fluvanna 

Tazewell 

Accomack 

Montgomery 

Powhatan 

King  William 

Smyth 

Lunenburg 

Culpeper 

Franklin 

Shenandoah 

Greensville 

Rockbridge 

King  William 


Richmond 

Mecklenburg 

Pittsylvania 

Washington 

Fluvanna 

Tazewell 

Accomack 

Montgomery 

Powhatan 

King  William 

Lunenburg 

Culpeper 

Shenandoah 

Greensville 

Rockbridge 

King  William 

Roanoke 


Richmond 

Mecklenburg 

Pittsylvania 

Washington 

Fluvanna 

Tazewell 

Accomack 

Montgomery 

Powhatan 

Augusta 

King  William 

Lunenburg 
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Raymond  R.  Kite 
John  M.  Richman,  Sr. 
William  A.  Robinson 


Culpeper 

Shenandoah 

Greensville 


Clarence  L.  Tardy*  *  * 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
L.Joseph  Wertz 


Rockbridge 

King  William 

Roanoke 


*  Robert  B.  Delano  resigned  in  January  1980  after  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

**Vice  president  S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.  was  elected  president  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Robert  B.  Delano. 

** 'Clarence  L.  Tardy  was  elected  vice  president  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  Hershel  H.  Gardner  was  elected  to  the  Board 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Clarence  L.  Tardy. 

(These  actions  were  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  under  the 
provisions  of  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Bylaws). 


1981 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

President 
Clarence  L.  Tardy 

Vice  President* 
C.  Wayne  Ashworth 
Archie  Bailey 
Warren  C.  Beach 
Sam  Ward  Bishop 

Vice  President* 
R.  Samuel  Coleman 
Elvin  R.  Custis.Jr. 


Mecklenburg 

Rockbridge 

Pittsylvania 

Washington 

Fluvanna 

Tazewell 

Prince  Edward 
Accomack 


Hershel  H.  Gardner 
J.  B.Hill, Jr. 
J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 
Raymond  R.  Kite 
John  M.  Richman,  Sr. 
M.  E.  Roberts 
William  A.  Robinson 
Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 
L.Joseph  Wertz 
Robert  C.  Wininger* 


Augusta 

King  William 

Lunenburg 

Culpeper 

Shenandoah 

Floyd 

Greensville 

King  William 

Roanoke 

Scott 


*  Clarence  L.  Tardy  resigned  as  vice  president  in  March  1981.  The  board 
of  directors  elected  Sam  Ward  Bishop  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  vice 
president.  Robert  C.  Wininger  was  elected  to  the  Board  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  director  in  Mr.  Bishop's  District. 
1982 


S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mecklenburg 

Bruce  L.  Hiatt 

Carroll 

President 

J.  B.Hill, Jr. 

King  William 

M.  E.  Roberts 

Floyd 

J.  M.Jenkins, Jr. 

Lunenburg 

Vice  President 

Raymond  R.  Kite 

Culpeper 

C.  Wayne  Ashworth 

Pittsylvania 

John  M.  Richman,  Sr. 

Shenandoah 

Archie  Bailey 

Washington 

William  A.  Robinson 

Greensville 

Warren  C.  Beach 

Fluvanna 

Miss  Betty  L.  Walters 

King  William 

R.  Samuel  Coleman 

Prince  Edward 

L.Joseph  Wertz 

Roanoke 

Elvin  R.  Custis,Jr. 

Accomack 

Robert  C.  Wininger 

Scott 

Hershel  H.  Gardner 

Augusta 
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CHAPTER  VII 
INSURANCE  AND  FARM  BUREAU 

Insurance  for  farmers  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as  far  back  as  the  late  1920s.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  April  14,  1928  meeting  in 
Roanoke  when  G.  F.  Holsinger  took  the  reins  of  the  fledgling  organization. 
The  minutes  of  that  meeting  make  a  straightforward  statement: 

"Mr.  Albert  Doctor  explained  Mutual  Auto  Insurance  to  the  group." 
There  is  no  mention  of  whom  Mr.  Doctor  may  have  represented  or  from 
whence  he  came. 

On  March  18,  1929,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  meeting  in 
Harrisonburg,  unanimously  voted  to  sponsor  the  Ohio  (Farm  Bureau) 
Insurance  Company  in  Virginia. 

This  evidently  failed  to  come  to  pass,  because  a  year  later  Mr.  B.  T. 
White,  of  Rockingham,  who  had  proposed  the  1929  motion,  asked  that  it 
be  reconsidered  with  the  result  that  support  for  the  Ohio  Company  was 
withdrawn. 

No  explanation  is  given  for  the  change  of  heart,  but  President 
Holsinger,  in  his  report  to  the  voting  delegates  in  1931,  set  forth  at  some 
length  progress  being  made  to  provide  an  insurance  program. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  we  have  set  up  the  insurance 
department  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  with  Mr. 
H.  E.  Baumberger  the  managing  director  of  Insurance. 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as  state  agent  holds  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  insurance  for  the  State  Farm  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  for  the  period  of 
ten  years  and  in  like  manner  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Company  have 
a  joint  contract  with  Mr.  H.  E.  Baumberger  for  him  to  act  as 
special  agent  on  the  following  division  of  the  commissions:  That 
H.  E.  Baumberger  receives  one-half  of  the  state  agent's  com- 
missions for  doing  all  the  sales  promotion  work.  We  are  carrying 
a  bond  of  $2,500  from  Mr.  Baumberger  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  in  accord  with  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Baumberger  keeps  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation's  insurance  account  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.  in  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  (Inc.)  and  its  funds  are  checked  upon  only  by  Mr. 
Baumberger  as  Director  of  Insurance. 
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A  statement  of  Mr.  Baumberger  as  of  February  24th  shows  a 
balance  in  bank  of  $130.62. 

This  however  does  not  include  the  first  costs  of  setting  up 
the  insurance,  equipping  the  office,  payment  of  the  first  rents 
and  office  help,  printing  and  other  incidentals.  These  expenses 
were  paid  out  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau.  The  additional  cost  to  the  Farm  Bureau  from  the  in- 
surance, including  furniture  and  fixtures,  rent,  office  help,  and 
travelling  expenses  amount  to  some  $800,  paid  from  the 
treasurer's  funds. 

The  $800  thus  expended  to  get  Baumberger  started  in  Virginia  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  would  prove  to  be 
money  well  spent.  Over  the  years,  until  1950  when  the  contract  was  not 
renewed,  many  thousands  of  dollars  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Federation. 

Interest  in  insurance  was  not  unusual  for  farmers.  Many  "county 
mutual"  fire  insurance  societies  (companies)  had  been  organized  well  before 
Farm  Bureau  began  to  get  moving.  We  must  remember  that  when  a  farm 
building  caught  fire  it  was  usually  a  total  loss,  for  there  were  few  fire- 
fighting  units  working  in  rural  areas  in  that  day. 

In  1930,  when  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  invited  State  Farm  to  Virginia, 
most  companies  writing  auto  insurance  were  not  much  interested  in  the 
farmer's  business.  When  they  did  so,  their  rates  were  those  of  urban  auto 
owners.  Farm  Bureau  leaders  thought  they  ought  to  have  preferred  rates 
since  they  believed  farmers  had  less  exposure.  They  believed  they  were 
better  risks  and  that  farm  business  would  be  satisfactory  for  a  good  insurance 
company. 

By  the  1940s  Farm  Bureau's  insurance  department  was  going  great 
guns.  President  G.  F.  Holsinger,  writing  in  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News 
in  June  of  1941,  pointed  out  that  total  premiums  (including  Virginia)  for 
the  State  Farm  Company  were  more  than  $18  million.  The  nearest  com- 
petitor was  at  $16  million.  He  stated  that  in  1935,  only  five  years  after  being 
invited  to  Virginia,  the  Company  had  moved  into  first  place  in  writing 
insurance  business  and  had  continued  to  lead  the  field.  By  the  late  1940s  the 
Commonwealth  was  so  well  covered,  especially  in  rural  counties,  that  one 
State  Farm  Agent  had  more  policies  in  force  than  there  were  registered 
vehicles  in  his  county! 

As  the  1940s  wore  on,  the  non-farm  business  became  such  a  large  pan 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  State  Farm  Company  that  the  Farm  Bureau  no 
longer  carried  as  much  influence  with  the  Company  as  when  H.  E. 
Baumberger  came  to  Virginia  as  Special  Agent  for  both  the  company  and 
the  Farm  Bureau. 
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When  the  reorganization  committee  proposed  setting  up  a  "true" 
Farm  Bureau  insurance  company  in  Virginia,  Baumberger  did  not  object.  In 
fact,  he  assisted  the  committee  in  its  work  and  furnished  valuable  guidance 
as  to  how  it  should  proceed.  This  action  speaks  well  of  the  relationship  that 
has  prevailed  over  the  years.  It  is  likely,  of  course,  that  Baumberger  felt  no 
particular  threat.  Of  the  total  business  then  being  written  by  his  company, 
only  a  small  portion  was  farm  business. 

At  the  August  11,  1948,  meeting  of  the  VFBF  board  of  directors,  C.  W. 
Sollenberger  proposed  the  following  motion: 

That  a  Reorganization  Committee  be  set  up,  such  com- 
mittee to  recommend  a  comprehensive  program  designed  to 
improve  membership  acquisition  and  retention,  to  include  if 
desired,  the  employment  of  outside  help  on  publicity  if  desired; 
this  committee  to  make  necessary  study  and  report  to  the  Board 
in  special  session  before  the  annual  meeting  in  November.  The 
program  when  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Board  be  then 
submitted  to  the  counties,  and  if  approved,  be  put  in  effect  at 
the  annual  meeting.  And  further,  that  this  committee  be 
composed  often  members  selected  by  Districts  and  one  member 
to  be  named  by  the  Associated  Women. 

The  motion  was  approved  and  the  committee,  composed  of  the 
following,  was  appointed: 

D.  C.  Acker  of  Rockingham  County 
H.  G.  Blalock  of  Mecklenburg  County 
Parke  C.  Brinkley  of  Nansemond  County 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Deshazo  of  the  Associated  Women 
H.  G.  Haga  of  Washington  County 
W.  F.  Massey  of  Westmoreland  County 
W.  H.  Moore  of  Goochland  County 
Dallas  R.  Newman  of  Wythe  County 
C.  W.  Sollenberger  of  Shenandoah  County 
A.  Gordon  Willis  of  Culpeper  County 
W.  H.  Wright  of  Augusta  County 
Howard  S.  Zigler  of  Rockingham  County 

The  Board  apparently  forgot  that  they  had  decided  on  an  eleven- 
member  committee  for  the  very  same  minutes  show  a  committee  of  twelve. 
A.  Gordon  Willis  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  new  committee.  The 
Committee  reported  to  the  1948  annual  meeting. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  by  February  1949  when  Maury 
Hubbard  reported  that  materials  for  a  series  of  meetings  with  county  leaders 
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were  being  prepared  and  that  as  soon  as  John  Casey,  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  resolved  certain  problems,  all  would  be  in  readiness 
for  the  meetings.  In  August,  Hubbard  reponed  that  preparations  were 
going  forward.  In  October,  he  told  the  board  of  directors  that: 

The  entire  program  of  reorganization  of  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  has  now  been  presented  to  a  number  of  counties  at 
district  meetings.  Thus  far,  we  are  happy  to  report,  the  general 
response  has  been  uniformly  good.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
carry  the  program  to  our  remaining  counties  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  believe  the  program  of  reorganization  is  a  sound 
one  and  if  carried  through  to  completion  we  will  eventually  have 
here  in  Virginia  a  Farm  Bureau  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud. 

Evidently  the  progress  was  satisfactory.  Committee  Chairman  Gordon 
Willis,  at  the  1949  Annual  Meeting,  reported  as  follows: 

In  the  Summer  of  1948  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  named  from  its  membership  a 
Committee  on  Reorganization  and  instructed  that  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  financial  and  organizational  structure  of  the 
Federation  and  to  bring  in  a  report  on  its  findings  and 
recommendations  at  an  early  date. 

This  report,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  was  presented  to 
the  voting  delegates  at  our  annual  convention  in  Richmond  on 
November  11,  1948.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  approved 
by  the  voting  delegates  who  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
officers  to  present  the  details  of  the  entire  program  as  recom- 
mended to  our  county  organizations  through  district  and  county 
meetings. 

This  has  been  accomplished  and  a  total  of  forty  county 
organizations,  representing  over  18,000  members  have  approved 
the  plan  as  outlined  by  officers  of  the  Federation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization,  I  wish 
now  to  offer  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  officers,  which  are  to  be  elected  at  this  convention,  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  organization  of  an  automobile  casualty 
insurance  company  for  the  purpose  of  providing  at  cost, 
automobile  insurance  protection  for  farmers  who  are  Farm 
Bureau  members,  and  that  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors 
elect  from  its  membership  a  Committee  on  Insurance  of  five 
members  whose  duties  will  be  to  advise  and  counsel  with  officers 
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of  the  Federation  regarding  the  details  involved  in  organizing 
the  insurance  company. 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Willis  was  approved  and  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  members  to  have  their  own  insurance  com- 
pany. 

The  lead  article  in  the  January,  1950,  issue  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
News  announced  that  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission,  on 
November  28  of  1949,  had  granted  a  Charter  for  the  new  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  H.  G.  Blalock,  president  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  the  charter  president.  W.  H.  Wright, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federation,  was  named  vice 
president;  and  Maury  A.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of  the  Federation, 
was  the  secretary  of  the  new  company.  Signing  the  articles  of  incorporation, 
besides  Blalock,  Wright  and  Hubbard,  were  D.  C.  Acker  and  Elmer  B. 
Kaylor  of  Rockingham  County,  Catherine  B.  DeShazo  of  Essex  County,  J.  B. 
Allman  of  Franklin  County,  W.  R.  Shelton  of  Hanover,  C.  W.  Sollenberger 
of  Shenandoah,  S.  A.  Ozlin  of  Lunenburg,  Lyle  H.  Pond  of  Sussex,  Irvin 
Foltz  of  Page,  John  H.  Rolston  of  Rockingham,  Dallas  R.  Newman  of 
Wythe,  C.  B.  Atwell  of  Smyth,  J.  G.  John  and  R.  R.  Reynolds  of  Mon- 
tgomery, J.  A.  Spivey  and  C.  L.  Carr  of  Isle  of  Wight,  W.  H.  Moore  of 
Goochland,  T.  T.  Curtis  of  Orange,  and  E.  G.  Currin  of  Brunswick.  They 
had  signed  the  articles  on  November  18. 

The  next  step,  according  to  the  Farm  Bureau  News  was  the  matter  of 
selling  $175,000  in  Surplus  Certificates  which  would  constitute  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  new  company.  Approval  for  the  sale  was  subsequently  granted. 
Once  the  surplus  was  raised  and  sufficient  charter  policies  contracted  for,  the 
company  could  begin  operation.  A  goal  of  2,200  such  policies  was 
established.  The  Farm  Bureau  News  very  optimistically  announced  that  the 
new  officers  planned  to  accomplish  the  fund  raising  and  policy  sales  in  a 
two-week  period.  The  only  other  hurdle  was  gaining  permission  of  the  State 
Corporation  Commission  to  sell  the  policies  at  a  "deviation"  from  the  rates 
established  by  the  Commission  and  published  in  their  rate  manual. 

All  the  hurdles  were  overcome,  and  on  September  15,  1950  the  new 
company  was  in  business.  Permission  was  granted.  The  word  was,  go!  It  had 
been  fifteen  years  since  a  new  insurance  company  had  been  established  in 
Virginia. 

The  manager,  actually  the  executive  vice  president,  of  the  Company 
was  Alden  E.  Flory,  a  native  of  Kansas  who  had  been  the  Director  of  the 
Claims  Department  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Company.  Flory 
came  to  Virginia  with  his  farm  background,  with  a  degree  in  law,  experience 
in  insurance,  and  with  enthusiasm  and  boundless  energy.  He  and  Maury  A. 
Hubbard,  under  the  guidance  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  Insurance 
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and  Reorganization  Committees,  had  planned  and  brought  off  an  ac- 
comphshment  that  had  no  precedent  in  Farm  Bureau  circles.  No  state  Farm 
Bureau  had  ever  gone  through  a  reorganization  which  included  a  mem- 
bership dues  increase  and  the  organizing  of  an  insurance  company 
simultaneously.  Flory  liked  to  remind  people  that  many  said  it  couldn't  be 
done.  But  it  happened.  And  the  record  of  the  new  company  is  one  of  in- 
novation and  success. 

The  company  could  sell  insurance  only  to  county  Farm  Bureau 
members.  The  company  at  first  was  licensed  to  write  only  auto  insurance. 
Most  insurance  companies  then  in  business  in  Virginia  were  not  much  in- 
terested in  insurance  for  farmers.  The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  was  set  up  to  provide  that  service  at  an  advantageous  rate 
for  members. 

The  October  1950  Farm  Bureau  News  carried  an  advertisment  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  new  company,  saying  that  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  was 
now  "available  to  every  Farm  Bureau  member."  Strong  points  listed  were 
"(a)  Low  Cost,  Full  Coverage  Auto  Insurance;  (b)  National  Standard,  Non- 
Assessable  Policies;  (c)  A  Company  Sponsored  by  the  Federation;  (d)  In- 
surance for  Farmers  Only;  (e)  Service  Through  a  County  Representative;  and 
(f)  Service  Proven  Successful  in  30  Other  States. ' ' 

One  strong  selling  point  in  offering  the  insurance  to  members  was  the 
"deviation"  feature.  Most  insurance  companies  in  Virginia  were  offering 
insurance  at  the  "Manual  Rate' '  as  set  by  the  State  Corporation  Commission 
unless  there  was  good  reason  to  sell  it  for  less.  Experience  of  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Companies  in  other  states  showed  that  farmers,  because  they  did 
not  drive  as  much  as  most  car  owners  and  for  other  reasons,  were  better 
insurance  risks  than  most  auto  owners.  With  ony  a  small  ponion  of  most 
companies'  business  written  on  farm-owned  vehicles,  there  was  no  point  in 
their  asking  for  special  farm  rates.  There  was  no  competition  for  farm 
business.  With  nobody  specializing  in  farm  business  and  with  insurance 
offices  in  cities  or  county  seat  towns,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  let  farmers 
come  to  them. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  the  situation  changed.  Farm  Bureau  insurance  was  designed  for 
farmers,  and  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Advisors  (agents)  went  after  the  farm 
business.  The  deviation  from  the  "Manual"  rate  was  twenty-five  percent. 
The  Farm  Bureau  had  asked  for  permission  to  write  business  at  the  lower  rate 
and  showed  the  State  Corporation  Commission  that  the  lower  rate  could  be 
justified. 

The  established  insurance  companies  were  quick  to  react.  Less  than 
nine  months  after  Farm  Bureau  began  business,  other  companies  filed  an 
application  requesting  permission  to  lower  their  farm  insurance  rates.  Farm 
Bureau  objected,  claiming  the  records  of  the  companies  showed  they  had 
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been  overcharging  farmers  for  many  years.  Farm  Bureau  was  able  to  convince 
the  State  Corporation  Commission  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  new  company  if 
the  lower  rates  were  granted  at  that  time.  The  application  was  denied. 

A  year  later,  in  1952,  the  application  for  lower  rates  was  again  filed. 
This  time  Farm  Bureau  did  not  object,  and  the  filing  was  approved.  Since 
that  date,  farmers  have  had  lower  rates  than  other  classes  of  drivers  and, 
whether  farm  insurance  was  carried  through  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Company  or  elsewhere,  all  farmers  benefited.  Farm  Bureau  had  established 
several  points.  Farmers  were  recognized  as  deserving  lower  insurance  rates, 
they  had  set  up  their  own  company  which  was  operating  well,  and  farmers 
everywhere  benefited. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  was  an  innovator.  Organized  and  licensed  for  auto  insurance,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  other  forms  of  insurance  were  needed  for  farm 
Bureau  members. 

Farmers  sometimes  found  themselves,  often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  embroiled  in  litigation  if  someone  felt  that  liability  had  been  incurred 
because  of  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  his  family,  an  employee, 
livestock,  or  some  other  hazard  or  event.  Farm  Bureau  developed  a  new 
coverage  which  was  called  Farmer's  Comprehensive  Liability  coverage  (FCL) 
which  soon  became  a  popular  item.  Other  companies  had  not  been  in- 
terested in  such  business. 

In  1952,  coverages  offered  by  the  company  were  expanded  to  include 
fire  insurance  with  appropriate  accompanying  coverages.  Later  on  the  two 
policies  were  combined  in  a  "package"  and  called  the  Farmowners  Policy. 
Combining  coverages  usually  resulted  in  a  lower  premium  charge  than  could 
have  been  possible  with  several  separate  policy  contracts. 

While  all  of  this  was  being  developed  a  competent  cadre  of  local  agents 
(advisors)  was  being  developed  all  over  Virginia;  and  they  were  doing 
business  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  their  own  and  their  clients'  benefit.  In  fact, 
in  an  instance  or  two,  some  of  these  advisors  went  into  counties  where  there 
were  few,  if  any,  companies  with  resident  representatives.  When  they 
became  successful,  it  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  established  companies. 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company  representatives  were 
specialists  in  farm  insurance.  Most  were  born  and  reared  and  had  worked  on 
farms.  They  talked  the  language  of  farmers  and  knew  their  problems.  It  was 
only  natural,  then,  that  other  companies  began  to  send  agents  into  the  rural 
areas  to  compete  for  the  business  that  Farm  Bureau  was  getting. 

In  1953,  agents  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  were  authorized  to  sell  life  insurance  for  the  Southern  Farm 
Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company.  This  Farm  Bureau  company  had  been 
organized  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  in  1946.  Farm  Bureau  Leaders  from  five 
Southern  states  had  set  up  the  company  and  by  the  early  1980s,  it  was  doing 
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business  in  nine  states  with  more  than  $10  bilHon  of  life  insurance  in  force. 

Combining  forces  with  the  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  worked  well  for  farmers  in  Virginia.  Most  Farm  Bureau  life 
insurance  is  written  on  members  only.  However,  since  a  life  insurance 
contract  is  a  lifetime  contract,  membership  in  Farm  Bureau  is  not  a  requisite 
for  participation.  Since  1953,  farmers  in  Virginia  have  purchased  their  share 
of  life  insurance  (through  1980,  $600  million)  through  the  Southern  Farm 
Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  financial  security  engendered  through 
the  program  has  provided  considerable  financial  stability  for  families  of  farm 
operators  since  most  of  the  business  has  been  with  farmers. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  a  Farm  Bureau,  everywhere,  is  improved 
financial  security. 

During  the  1970s  when  farm  owners  began  to  find  that  their  properties 
were  becoming  very  valuable  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  passing  their 
estates  to  their  heirs  was  becoming  very  expensive  because  of  estate  taxes,  the 
Farm  Bureau  became  active  in  estate  planning.  More  and  more  insurance 
advisors  studied  the  problem,  and  about  1975  an  Estate  Planning  Specialist 
was  added  to  the  Farm  Bureau  staff.  He  works  with  the  insurance  company 
sales  force  and  with  individuals  in  planning  estate  transfers  so  as  to  minimize 
losses  due  to  estate  taxes. 

Another  innovation  in  casualty  insurance  was  developed  in  1954  when 
farm  pick-up  trucks  with  a  capacity  of  3/4  ton,  or  less,  were  classified  as 
passenger  cars  for  insurance  purposes.  This  was  significant  since  almost  every 
farmer  owned  one  or  more  pick-ups.  Previously  these  vehicles  were  classed  as 
commercial  vehicles  with  considerably  higher  insurance  rates. 

By  1961  a  need  for  "spreading  the  risk"  to  a  broader  clientele  became 
apparent.  Membership  in  county  Farm  Bureaus  was  becoming  more  at- 
tractive and  many  non-farmers  were  joining  the  organization  to  secure  the 
benefits  which  were  available  only  to  members.  It  was  decided  to  set  up  an 
affiliate  insurance  company  to  cater  to  non-members. 

The  name  chosen  for  the  new  company  was  "Early  Settlers  Insurance 
Company".  It  is  a  stock  company,  wholly  owned  by  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  It  is  now  used  to  a  certain  extent  to 
provide  coverages  for  high  risk  clients  and  for  coverages  not  usually  needed 
by  farmers.  Presently  Farm  Bureau  membership  is  required  for  par- 
ticipation. 

Insurance,  through  Farm  Bureau,  has  meant  savings  to  Farm  Bureau 
members.  It  has  provided  membership  stability  since  membership  is 
required  for  insurance.  The  company  is  a  dividend-paying  company  which 
has  striven  over  the  years,  as  A.  Gordon  Willis,  Chairman  of  the 
Reorganization  and  Insurance  Committee,  said  in  his  resolution  in  1949, 
"to  provide  insurance  at  cost."  Insurance  has  not  provided  all  the  incentive 
for  increased  membership  numbers;  but  the  parallel  growth  of  membership, 
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insurance  volume,  and  the  expansion  of  other  services  over  the  years  is  proof 
that  farmers  can  organize  and  run  their  own  businesses  profitably. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  must  be  given  to  those  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
company  since  its  inception. 

Alden  E.  Flory  established  a  practice  of  prompt  claim  settlement.  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  that  principle  it  was  not  unusual  for  claims  set- 
tlements to  drag  out  over  long  periods.  Such  actions  caused  considerable 
resentment  among  policyholders  who  felt  they  were  not  getting  the  services 
for  which  they  had  paid. 

Otis  W.  Nuckols  became  the  first  claims  adjuster  for  the  company  upon 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Richmond  Law  School  in  195 1 .  At  that 
time  he  was  the  entire  claims  department. 

As  the  company  grew  and  prospered,  more  claimsmen  came  on  board 
and  Nuckols  continued  as  director  of  claims  and  later  as  director  of 
marketing  sales  for  the  company. 

In  1970,  premiums  paid  to  the  company  had  grown  to  about  $6 
million.  That  was  considerable  growth  for  a  fledging  company.  In  that  year, 
Flory  left  Farm  Bureau  to  become  president  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Virginia,  and  Nuckols  was  appointed  Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager.  Under  Nuckols'  leadership,  premium  income  of  the  company 
grew  to  $42  million  by  1980  and  the  staff  had  become  more  professional. 
Farm  Bureau  insurance  seems  here  to  stay. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
OTHER  SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  MEMBERS 

Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia  really  began  as  an  organization  through  which 
farmers  could  secure  needed  supplies  and  equipment  economically.  The 
farm  cooperatives  set  up  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  during  the  1920s  and  30s 
provided  the  nucleus  around  which  other  activities  grew.  Gabriel  F. 
Holsinger,  who  took  over  as  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  was  president  of  the  Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  at 
the  time  of  his  election  in  1928  in  Roanoke.  Many  of  his  efforts  during  the 
early  years  of  his  presidency  were  expended  in  setting  up  additional  farm 
supply  stores. 

With  the  reorganization  of  1950  there  seems  to  have  been  a  conscious 
decision  to  stay  away  from  merchandising  farm  supplies. 

By  the  early  sixties,  however.  Farm  Bureau  leaders  began  to  change 
their  thinking  and  the  report  of  the  Reorganization  Committee,  adopted  by 
the  special  convention  in  June  of  1965,  had  a  section  entitled  "Economic 
Services". 

That  section  of  the  report  recommended  "...  programs  that  will  in- 
crease the  net  income  of  Farm  Bureau  members  and  at  the  same  time  build  a 
strong  Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia."  Among  recommendations  were  the 
following: 

-A  tire  program  for  purchasing  tires  for  the  membership  direct  from 

the  factory. 

-A  Farm  Management  and  Record  Keeping  Service  for  membership. 

-Improved  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  coverage. 

-Farmer  legal  counsel  (estate  planning,  wills,  etc.). 

The  tire  program  got  moving  quickly.  The  July,  1965  issue  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  carried  the  following  article: 

Tire  Program  Beginning 

The  Farm  Bureau  plan  for  providing  quality  auto,  truck, 
tractor  and  implement  tires  for  members  at  considerable  savings 
is  being  inaugurated  early  this  month. 

Ray  B.  Miller  of  Spotsylvania  has  been  appointed  coor- 
dinator for  the  new  program  which  is  moving  quickly  forward 
toward  a  full-fledged  operation. 

A  new  organization.  The  Farm  Bureau  Service  Corporation, 
has  been  set  up  to  handle  the  tire  program.  Officers  and 
directors  of  the  new  corporation  will  be  elected  from  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau.  (The  entire  Board  was  elected.) 
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A  warehouse  from  which  tires  will  be  shipped  has  been 
rented.  It  is  located  at  2nd  and  Hull  Streets  in  Richmond.  The 
building  was  formerly  used  by  the  Southern  Railroad  as  a  freight 
and  passenger  station. 

The  tires,  called  SAFEMARK,  are  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  major  tire  manufacturers  and  are  higher  in  quality  than  tires 
which  come  as  original  equipment  on  new  cars.  They  are  full 
four-ply  tires  with  nylon  cord  bodies  and  are  manufactured  in  all 
sizes  with  special  duty  treads  where  those  are  needed.  A  full  line 
of  truck,  tractor  and  implement  tires  will  be  carried  in  stock. 

County  Farm  Bureaus  wishing  to  provide  tire  services  to 
their  members  will  select  a  reputable  dealer  to  handle  the  tires 
which  will  be  sold  only  to  bona  fide  Farm  Bureau  members  who 
will  be  provided  with  an  identification  card  which  must  be 
presented  when  each  purchase  is  made.  All  Farm  Bureau 
members  will  be  asked  to  file  an  inventory  of  tire-using 
equipment  in  the  county  Farm  Bureau  office  prior  to  getting 
their  identification  card(s) . 

Plans  call  for  tires  to  be  shipped  from  the  Richmond 
warehouse  by  truck  to  the  local  dealers. 

The  SAFEMARK  Trademark  is  registered  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  use  by  state  Farm  Bureaus  par- 
ticipating in  the  tire  program.  They  will  be  available  only 
through  county  Farm  Bureau  service  programs. 

One  of  the  principles  of  operation  for  the  new  corporation  was  that  all 
dealings  would  be  for  cash.  Prompt  payments  of  accounts  would  mean  less 
capital  tied  up  over  long  periods  for  collections. 

A  minimum  of  advertising  would  be  needed  since  the  products  offered 
were  to  be  available  only  to  members  and  the  word  could  be  passed  through 
normal  Farm  Bureau  channels  which  included  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
News,  county  Farm  Bureau  newsletters,  and  word-of-mouth. 

Virginia  was  the  third  state  Farm  Bureau  to  become  involved  in  the 
program.  Almost  all  state  Farm  Bureaus  are  now  involved  and  the  products 
line  has  been  expanded  over  the  years.  Other  products  added  quickly  were 
vehicle  and  tractor  batteries,  animal  health  products  and  baler  twine. 

The  twine  program  provided  a  system  whereby  orders  for  the  twine 
were  placed  through  county  offices  during  the  winter,  with  shipment  in 
early  Spring  to  one  location  in  the  county.  The  program  tended  to  set  the 
twine  price  for  the  entire  state.  Little  twine  was  kept  in  the  warehouse  but, 
as  one  staff  man  observed,  "As  long  as  we  have  one  bale  of  twine  in  the 
warehouse,  we  control  the  price  across  the  state. ' ' 

Blades  for  disc  harrows  were  becoming  expensive.  In  the  late  sixties  the 
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Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Service  Corporation  sought  out  a  source  of  disc  blades 
that  had  supphed  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau.  Veldmaster,  a  firm  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  was  asked  to  supply  Virginia.  Later  the  company  was 
asked  to  supply  plow  bottom  parts  and  other  tillage  tools.  Virginia  was  the 
first  state  in  the  American  Farm  Bureau  to  make  the  latter  step,  which  has 
been  successful.  Members  ordered  their  plow  parts  through  their  county 
Farm  Bureau  offices,  and  the  orders  were  pooled  by  the  Service  Corporation. 

Such  programs  had  prospered  in  other  states  causing  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  set  up  its  own  Service  Company  which  coor- 
dinates products  and  suppliers,  sets  standards  of  quality,  and  supplies 
engineering  information  throughout  the  country. 

The  warehouse  that  was  originally  used  was  quickly  outgrown. 
Following  several  moves  to  larger  facilities,  a  new,  thoroughly  modern, 
warehouse  was  built  in  Henrico  County. 

It  was  found  that  the  system  of  providing  plow  parts,  tillage  tools  and 
disc  blades  through  county  offices  or  through  the  Service  Agents  who  supply 
tires,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  An  "Early  Bird"  program  was  developed 
for  these  products.  It  was  organized  in  such  a  way  that  each  county  Farm 
Bureau  desiring  the  program  selected  a  local  coordinator  for  the  county 
program  with  several  "vendors"  who  handle  the  products  locally.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  machinery  parts  the  program  handled  a  line  of  motor  oils  and 
other  lubricants  as  well  as  oil  and  air  filters  for  autos,  trucks,  tractors  and 
other  motors.  The  Early  Bird  program  operated  in  more  than  eighty 
counties. 

The  participation  in  the  Early  Bird  program  was  not  as  expected. 
Therefore,  in  January  1982,  the  program  was  modified  to  become  a 
"vendor"  program.  Under  this  system  a  member  may  order  products  from 
the  Products  Division  (excepting  tires  and  batteries)  from  his  county  vendor 
at  any  time  and  receive  immediate  shipment. 

In  1981  a  pharmaceutical  mail  order  sen'ice  was  established.  Members 
may  order  by  mail  everything  normally  found  in  drug  stores  -  prescriptions, 
cold  remedies,  vitamins,  etc.  Prescriptions  and  health  products  are  delivered 
by  first  class  mail. 

These  innovative  but  economically  sound  merchandising  programs 
have  shown  a  steady  growth  each  year  since  their  inception.  The  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Service  Corporation  provides  warehousing  facilities  for  four 
neighboring  Farm  Bureau  states  (Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  West 
Virginia).  The  program  is  available  in  every  county  and  to  every  member 
with  an  inventory  on  hand  for  prompt  delivery  of  $2,000,000  in  supplies. 
Low  operating  costs,  quality  products,  and  prompt  service  have  provided  a 
service  that  Farm  Bureau  members  said  they  wanted.  As  the  cooperatives  did 
in  the  early  years,  the  Service  Corporation  provides  a  needed  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  It  is  one  more  of  the  programs  that  are  designed  to  help 
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farmers  earn  and  keep  a  reasonable  profit  for  their  labors. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  V,  a  Farm  Management  and  Income  Tax 
Service  program  was  set  up  by  the  Farm  Bureau  as  another  part  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Service  Corporation.  That  program  along  with  the 
livestock  marketing  and  grain  marketing  programs,  are  now  operated 
through  the  Service  Corporation.  While  they  are  not  tangible  products,  they 
are  among  the  economic  services  that  are  proving  helpful  to  a  growing 
number  of  Farm  Bureau  members. 

In  the  late  1970's  the  Board  of  Directors  established  a  Legal  Defense 
Fund  designed  to  assist  Farm  Bureau  members  or  county  Farm  Bureaus  in 
court  cases  which  might  be  of  significance  to  farmers  generally.  It  was  felt 
that,  as  farmers  increase  their  production  and  as  non-farmers  tend  to  move 
into  rural  areas,  conflicts  might  arise  that  could  only  be  settled  through  the 
court  system  and  that  such  a  fund  might  be  useful. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Virginia  Rural  Health 
Association  which  was  organized  as  an  affiliate  to  provide  hospitalization 
insurance.  It  has  continued  the  long  association  with  the  Blue  Cross /Blue 
Shield  Plans  in  Virginia  by  providing  the  services  of  the  plans  through 
county  Farm  Bureaus. 

One  of  the  services-to-members  provided  by  county  Farm  Bureaus  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  county  Farm  Bureau  office  which  has  come  to  be 
almost  universal  among  Virginia  county  Farm  Bureaus.  As  more  and  more 
services  have  been  provided  and  as  membership  has  grown  attractive,  ser- 
viceable and  convenient  offices  have  been  developed.  Frequently  the  funds 
for  financing  the  building  or  purchase  of  an  office  have  been  obtained  by 
selling  debenture  bonds  to  county  Farm  Bureau  members.  These  in- 
struments are  interest- bearing  and  provide  an  investment  for  members.  The 
savings  achieved  by  avoiding  payment  of  rent  for  office  space  helps  pay  off 
the  debt  until  the  office  is  owned,  free  and  clear,  by  the  county 
organization.  One  county  leader  was  heard  to  observe  as  he  attended  a 
dedication  ceremony,  "Now  they  know  we  plan  to  stay  here."  In  many 
instances  the  buildings  are  large  enough  to  provide  office  space  that  can  be 
rented  to  help  in  retiring  any  debt  on  the  building.  These  offices  provide 
space  for  the  county  office  secretary,  insurance  advisor(s),  meeting  rooms, 
and  others  uses.  In  1981,  44  county  Farm  Bureaus  owned  their  office 
buildings. 

Farm  Bureau  members  are  frequent  travelers,  so  an  arrangement  with  a 
commercial  travel  service  has  been  set  up  to  offer  trips,  within  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  that  are  of  interest  to  farm  families. 

Chapter  VII  mentioned  some  of  the  insurance  coverages  offered 
through  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  The  list  was 
not  all-inclusive,  and  perhaps  any  list  will  not  be  because  of  new  contracts 
being  designed  to  meet  specific  needs.  Besides  FCL,  auto,  fire  and  life 
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insurance  coverages  a  partial  listing  would  include:  inland  marine; 
homeowners;  crop  hail;  farmowners;  mobile  homeowners;  and  Worker's 
Compensation. 

The  1965  reorganization  convention  asked  that  an  improved  program 
of  member  information  be  provided.  This  has  included  assistance  for  county 
Farm  Bureaus  in  preparing  their  own  newsletters,  expanded  radio 
programming,  and  the  development  of  visual  aids  and  other  methods  to 
communicate  with  the  members  and  to  convey  the  farmer's  viewpoint  to  the 
public. 

In  many  ways,  the  program  which  provides  service  to  more  members 
than  any  other  is  the  legislative,  or  public  affairs  program.  It  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  X  (Accomplishments) . 
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CHAPTER  IX 
WOMEN  IN  FARM  BUREAU 

Someone  once  observed  that  "back  of  every  successful  man  there  is  a 
woman  who  made  him  that  way."  By  making  the  statement  plural,  the 
same  could  be  said  of  successful  organizations.  But  for  a  long  time,  in  the 
records  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  there  is  no  mention  of 
women  being  active  in  the  organization. 

The  first  record  of  the  involvement  of  women  can  be  found  in  the  list  of 
Federation  Board  members  for  1942.  Mrs.  John  H.  East  of  Augusta  County 
was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Associated 
Women  for  1942  and  1943. 

In  November,  1949,  six  years  later,  the  Federation  bylaws  were 
rewritten  to  contain  a  provision  that  the  president  of  the  Associated  Women 
would  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federation.  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  DeShazo  was  president  of  the  Associated  Women  at  that  time,  a 
position  she  had  held  since  1947. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Associated  Women  rewrote  its  bylaws.  (The  full 
text  of  this  document  may  be  of  interest  and  it  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.)  These  bylaws  were  written  to  agree  with  the  amended  bylaws  of 
the  Federation.  Change,  however,  was  in  the  wind.  In  1952  the  Associated 
Women,  as  such,  was  disbanded,  and  the  Women's  Committee  structure 
adopted.  The  reasons  for  changing  from  a  separate  but  parallel  organization 
for  Farm  Bureau  women  have  not  been  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Evidently 
the  leadership  felt  that  setting  up  a  Women's  Committee  in  Farm  Bureau, 
with  a  chairman  elected  from  the  state  at  large,  would  make  a  more 
responsive  committee.  Several  changes  in  the  method  of  selecting  members 
of  the  Women's  Committee  occurred  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  1965,  after  a  special  Farm  Bureau  study  which  resulted  in  an 
amendment  to  the  bylaws,  the  Women's  Committee  was  made  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Federation.  Under  that  amendment,  which  continues  in 
effect  to  the  present  time,  the  chairman  is  elected  by  the  voting  delegates 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  members  of  the 
Women's  Committee  are  appointed  by  the  VFBF  president  and  confirmed 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  participation  by  Farm  Bureau 
women  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization  at  all  levels.  This  participation 
broadens  the  activities  of  the  members  and  provides  that  the  special  interests 
of  women  are  recognized  and  that  they  become  involved  directly  in  the 
affairs  of  their  "professional  organization".  Since  Farm  Bureau  is  a  family 
organization.  Farm  Bureau  women  enjoy  the  full  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities of  membership.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  organization 
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and  serve  as  members  of  county  Farm  Bureau  boards  of  directors,  as  com- 
mittee members,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  as  county  Farm  Bureau 
presidents.  They  have  served  with  distinction  in  all  these  capacities. 

Most  county  Farm  Bureaus  have  a  Women's  Committee,  with  the 
chairman  serving  on  the  county's  board  of  directors.  In  many  counties, 
women  serve  on  regular  and  special  committees. 

Farm  Bureau  women  are  active  in  policy  development,  legislative 
activities,  health  and  safety  programs,  and  nutrition  programs.  In  1975  the 
Women's  Committee  prepared  and  published  What's  Cooking  in  Farm 
Bureau  Kitchens,  a  popular  cookbook.  A  second  edition,  Country  Treasures 
in  Farm  Bureau  Kitchens  is  planned  for  publication  in  late  1982. 

Other  areas  given  emphasis  by  Farm  Bureau  Women  include  farm-city 
relations,  consumer  understanding,  commodity  promotion,  estate  planning 
and  farm  record  keeping,  and  educational  activities.  Through  the  Associated 
Country  Women  of  the  World,  Virginia  farm  women  have  helped  to  impart 
a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States  and  American  agricultural 
technology.  The  ACWW  strives  to  elevate  living  standards,  promote 
friendship,  and  encourage  world  peace. 

The  VFBF  Women's  Committee  has  developed  several  special  activities 
that  appeal  to  family  members  across  the  state.  For  young  farm  women,  ages 
17  to  22,  the  Miss  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  contest  offers  opportunities  for 
recognition  and,  for  the  state  winner,  travel  in  Virginia  and  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Convention.  She  may  also  meet  with  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  visit  the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  She  is  frequently  in- 
vited to  attend  county  Farm  Bureau  meetings.  The  contestants  give  a  speech 
on  "What  I  Like  About  Farm  Life"  which  is  also  the  theme  for  the  Essay 
Contest.  The  Essay  Contest  is  offered  to  Farm  Bureau  members,  ages  11  to 
16,  at  the  county  and  the  state  level.  Even  children  under  ten  years  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  Farm  Bureau  through  the  Poster  Contest.  Those 
of  high  school  age,  16  to  18,  may  participate  in  the  Farm  Youth  Leadership 
Contest  which  requires  a  speech  on  "My  Future  in  Agriculture."  The 
Women's  Committee  has  recognized  that  the  children  of  Farm  Bureau 
member  families  grow  up  and  become  active  members  in  Farm  Bureau. 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  on  numerous  occasions,  at  its 
annual  conventions,  given  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  some  in- 
dividual or  organization  for  outstanding  service  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. It  has  been  presented  to  medical  doctors,  to  congressmen,  and  to 
public  employees.  In  1979  the  award  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mary  Frances 
Houff  of  Augusta  County,  a  member  of  the  VFBF  Women's  Committee,  for 
her  contribution  in  the  field  of  rural  health  improvement.  Her  award  was 
also  a  recognition  of  the  work  that  the  Farm  Bureau  women  have  performed 
in  this  and  other  related  areas. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  close  this  section  by  mentioning  the  development  of 
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special  departments  of  Family  Health  Practice  which  have  been  established 
in  Virginia's  medical  colleges.  The  idea  originated  with  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Women's  Committee.  They  were  able  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
entire  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  and  of  leaders  in  the  medical  profession.  The 
Virginia  General  Assembly  was  persuaded  to  finance  the  special  programs, 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  has  become  a  recognized  national  leader  in  this 
important  field.  This  example  illustrates  that  Farm  Bureau  women,  working 
through  their  organization,  make  significant  contributions  to  all  of  Virginia. 
Although  listed  with  the  board  of  directors  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  other  sections  of  this  volume,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
distinguished  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  ladies  who  have  served  as  president  or 
chairman  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Women  should  be  listed  here.  The  list  is 
not  entirely  complete  because  of  gaps  in  the  records. 

Mrs.  John  H.  East  of  Augusta  County,  1943  and  1944 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  DeShazo  of  Essex  County,  1947-1952 

Mrs.  Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.  of  Halifax  County,  1954  and  1955 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Hevener  of  Augusta  County,  1956  and  1957 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Alexander  of  Campbell  County,  1958  and  1959 

Mrs.  Ernest  Keller  of  Shenandoah  County,  I960 

Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Mistr  of  Henrico  County,  1961,  1962  and  1963 

Mrs.  James  C.  Hancock  of  Botetourt  County,  1964  and  1965 

Miss  Betty  Latane  Walters  of  King  William  County,  1966  until  the 

present  (1982) 


BYLAWS  OF  THE 

ASSOCIATED  WOMEN  OF  VIRGINIA 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

(1952) 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  1.  Name--The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Associated  Women, 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Section  2.  Object--The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  support,  sup- 
plement and  implement  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  their  effort  to 
effectively  organize,  advance  and  improve  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  promote  better  spiritual,  social  and  economic  living 
conditions  for  rural  people;  and  to  encourage  County  Farm  Bureau  Women  to 
participate  in  the  program  of  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 
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ARTICLE  II 

Section  1.  Membership--The  wives  of  all  certified  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  members  shall  automatically  be  entitled  to  membership  in  this 
association  without  additional  dues.  Other  farm  women  may  become  members  by 
accepting  and  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  by-laws  and  any  amendments  thereto  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  by  paying  membership  dues  thereto. 

ARTICLE  III 

Section  1.  Finances-All  dues  shall  be  paid  to  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  according  to  the  by-laws  of  that  corporation. 

Section  2 .  All  compensation  of  the  affairs  of  this  organization  shall  be  a  per 
diem  only  for  meetings  actually  attended  and  authorized  by  the  executive  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  This  per  diem  shall  be  the  same  that  is  fixed 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  1.  Meetings--Annual  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  in  the  same 
place. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings--Special  meetings  of  this  association  may  be  called 
by  the  president  of  the  Associated  Women  or  by  the  President  or  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Ten  days  notice  of  all  special 
meetings  shall  be  sent  and  said  notice  shall  state  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  the 
subject  or  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Section  3.  Voting  Delegates--Each  county  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
voting  delegate  and  to  one  voting  delegate  for  each  250  members.  At  each  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  the  voting  delegates  from  each 
Congressional  District  shall  meet  in  caucus  and  nominate  a  vice  president  from  such 
congressional  district  to  be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  members  for  election 
thereto. 

Section  4.  Privileges-- At  all  meetings  all  members  present  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  floor,  but  only  certified  delegates  or  their  alternates  who  are  present  may  vote. 

ARTICLE  V 

Section  1.  Board  of  Directors-The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the 
president,  the  district  vice-presidents  and  the  secretary  of  the  association.  The 
president  emeritus  of  the  Associated  Women  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the 
board.  AH  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Women  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Section  2.  The  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors-The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  association  and  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
It  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
and  to  act  for  the  association  between  meetings. 

Section  3.  Meetings-Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held 
twice  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  president  of  the  association  shall 
designate.  They  shall  meet  for  special  meetings  upon  call  of  the  president  of  the 
Associated  Women  or  the  written  request  of  a  majority  of  the  members. 
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Section  4.  Quorum-- A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A 
majority  of  such  quorum  shall  decide  any  question. 

ARTICLE  VI 
OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES 

Section  1.  Officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  one  vice  president 
from  each  congressional  district  and  a  secretary.  There  shall  also  be  a  president 
emeritus. 

Section  2.  The  office  of  president  emeritus  shall  be  honorary  and  she  shall  be, 
ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  board  without  a  vote. 

Section  3.  The  president,  secretary  and  president  emeritus  shall  be  elected 
annually  from  the  state  at  large  at  the  annual  membership  meeting.  The  vice 
presidents  shall  be  elected  as  provided  in  Article  IV,  Section  3,  of  these  by-laws. 

Section  4.  Duties  of  the  president--The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  association  and  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the 
members  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usual  for  this  office.  She  shall 
execute  the  orders  of  the  board  and  the  orders  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  President 
or  executive  secretary.  She  shall  appoint  special  committees  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  She  shall  keep  clearly  posted  on  affairs  of  the  association  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  inform  the  members  of  such  matters  as  are  deemed  important  to 
them.  She  shall  represent  the  Associated  Women  or  appoint  a  representative  on  such 
committees  as  may  be  required  in  a  good  public  relations  program.  She  shall  be 
chairman  of  all  legislation  (ive)  work  of  the  association  and  shall  represent  the 
Associated  Women  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  She  shall  represent  the  Associated  Women  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Federation.  She  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  Board  of  Directors  and  to  annual  meetings  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  She  shall  be  subject  to  direction  by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  shall  approve  all  disbursments  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  for  funds  allocated  to  the  Associated  Women.  She  shall  represent  the 
Associated  Women  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  at  such  regional 
meetings  as  may  be  called. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Vice-president--The  vice-president  representing  the 
district  with  the  largest  number  of  organized  Associated  Women  chapters  shall  act 
for  the  president  in  her  absence.  Each  vice-president  shall  be  responsible  for  ex- 
tension in  her  district;  she  shall  appoint  a  working  committee  composed  of  one  key 
woman  from  each  Farm  Bureau  county  in  her  district  to  promote  membership 
through  active  participation  in  the  projects  of  this  association.  She  shall  either 
separately  or  in  cooperation  with  other  vice-presidents,  plan  a  workshop  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  understanding  of  Farm  Bureau  on  the  part  of  members 
and  non-members. 

Section  6.  Duties  of  the  secretary--It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep 
complete  and  accurate  records  of  all  proceedings  of  the  association,  and  the  board  of 
directors,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  board  or  president  may  properly 
require  of  her. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

Section  1 .  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  association  by 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  provided  notice  of  such 
amendment  has  been  given  in  writing  to  each  county  not  less  that  ten  days  prior  to 
such  meeting. 

Section  2.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  upon  giving  ten  days  notice  of  the  amendment  to  County  associations  by  a 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  directors  present.  Any  amendment  so  made  shall 
become  operative  upon  adoption  but  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  at  the  next 
ensuing  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  X 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  mere  fact  that  any  voluntary  organization  can  remain  in  existence 
and  grow  through  a  period  of  sixty  years  is  an  accompHshment  in  itself. 
Without  having  made  some  contribution  to  society,  it  would  have  long  since 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  first  feeble  years  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  gave  little 
indication  of  the  strength  it  would  develop  as  time  passed.  The  fact  that 
Charles  Hutton  of  Montgomery  County  proposed  a  study  resolution  to 
determine  whether  the  Farm  Bureau  should  continue  indicates  that,  among 
those  present  in  Roanoke  in  1928,  there  was  doubt.  But  continue,  it  did. 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger,  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  his  final  report  to  the  membership  in  1947,  pointed  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  cooperation  that  existed  with  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations that  had  been  in  power  during  most  of  his  tenure.  The 
agricultural  legislation  that  became  law  was,  he  was  sure,  the  salvation  of 
farmers.  Production  controls  and  support  prices  were  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  that  era.  And  they  were,  in  the  view  of  most  farmers, 
badly  needed.  That's  why  Farm  Bureau  members  everywhere  supported 
them.  However,  as  time  passed,  these  programs  needed  adjustment;  and, 
eventually,  they  fell  out  of  favor  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned. 
This  ability  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  adjust  to  changing  times  was  an  ac- 
complishment of  great  significance. 

During  the  same  period,  led  by  Mr.  Holsinger,  the  insurance  program 
offered  through  State  Farm  Insurance  Company  provided  satisfactory  in- 
surance coverage  and  a  degree  of  financial  stability  for  the  Federation.  By 
the  end  of  his  service  as  president,  conditions  had  changed  and  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  began  to  look  for  a  better  way.  The  reorganization 
of  1950  and  the  setting  up  of  a  "true"  Farm  Bureau  insurance  company,  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  provided  more 
satisfactory  insurance  coverage  for  farmers.  The  solid  progress  and  the 
success  of  this  program  has  been  a  tribute  to  those  who  saw  the  need  and  to 
those  who  provided  the  needed  service. 

During  the  Holsinger  years,  the  expansion  of  membership  was  the  basis 
of  almost  everything  accomplished  subsequent  to  April  of  1928  when  only 
Rockingham  was  paying  dues  to  the  state  organization.  Those  dues  were 
being  collected  through  patronage  refunds  and  remitted  to  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  by  counties  that  had  been  organized  as 
cooperatives,  although  several  never  became  active  purveyors  of  farm 
supplies. 
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The  fact  that  the  cooperative  store  concept  was  not  eminently  successful 
seems  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  reorganization  of  1950.  Mr.  Holsinger,  who 
was  dedicated  to  the  development  of  a  statewide  system  of  Farm  Bureau 
cooperative  stores  in  the  beginning,  came  to  realize  that  activities  in  the 
field  of  legislation  could  be  the  nucleus  around  which  Farm  Bureau  could 
operate. 

Most  of  the  legislative  activity  during  the  Holsinger  presidency  was 
centered  around  the  cooperative  movement.  Since  Mr.  Holsinger  was  almost 
the  entire  staff  during  this  time,  his  opportunities  to  influence  legislation 
were  limited  because  of  his  other  duties. 

Expanded  membership  during  the  1940s,  brought  with  it  increased 
money  to  hire  competent  staff  members  to  relieve  Mr.  Holsinger  of  some  of 
the  load  he  carried  through  the  Thirties. 

Early  in  1941,  K.  N.  Ellis,  of  Petersburg,  a  former  Extension  Agent, 
was  employed  as  an  organizer.  The  next  year,  Thomas  E.  Starnes,  of  Giles 
County  came  on  board  as  an  organization  assistant.  Ellis  was  assigned  to 
eastern  Virginia  and  Starnes  worked  for  the  most  part  in  southwest  Virginia. 
Marshall  B.  Heizer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  worked  with  Ellis  and  Starnes, 
and  eventually  became  secretary  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  When 
he  left  in  1946,  the  board  of  directors  decided  to  create  the  position  of 
executive  secretary.  Maury  A.  Hubbard,  a  native  of  Bedford  County  and 
sixteen-year  employee  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration  (now  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services)  was  hired.  A  gifted 
public  speaker,  Hubbard  was  able  to  present  the  ideals  of  Farm  Bureau 
wherever  he  went  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  lobbyists 
before  the  Virginia  General  Assembly. 

Employing  capable  staff  members  at  a  time  when  Farm  Bureau  was 
ready  to  expand  its  influence  and  service  to  its  members  was  an  event  of 
great  significance.  It  set  standards  of  performance  which  have  upgraded  the 
quality  of  the  succeeding  staff  members. 

During  the  period  when  Farm  Bureau  was  spending  much  effort  in 
establishing  cooperatives,  legislative  influence  was  needed  to  get  tax  laws 
enacted  that  would  permit  these  service  organizations  to  benefit  their 
members.  Extremely  punitive  proposals  were  put  forth  that,  had  they  been 
enacted  into  law,  would  have  effectively  taxed  the  cooperatives  to  death. 
Legislation  which  established  the  principle  that  patronage  refunds  could  be 
taxed  only  in  the  hands  of  the  cooperative  members  was  the  one  ac- 
complishment that  has  allowed  these  valuable  purveyors  of  goods  and 
services  to  prosper.  They  didn't  ask  for  exemption  from  all  taxation.  Rather, 
they  agreed  to  pay  all  taxes  any  other  business  paid,  reserving  the  right  to 
distribute  the  margin  of  profit  to  patrons  on  the  same  basis  as  they  were 
patronized. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  in  order  to  describe  how  Farm  Bureau 
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members  establish  policy. 

Over  the  years,  a  system  has  developed  v^hich  is  unique  among  large 
organizations.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  is  a 
"federation"  of  many  county  organizations,  put  together  to  give  individual 
members  an  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  system.  Farm  families  do  not 
join  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  County  Farm  Bureaus  are  the 
units  that  provide  the  opportunity  for  individual  families  (and  individuals) 
to  participate  in  Farm  Bureau. 

Membership  dues  are  paid  annually  to  the  county  Farm  Bureau,  with  a 
portion  remaining  in  the  county  treasury  for  the  operation  of  the  county 
Farm  Bureau.  The  county  Farm  Bureaus  are  self-governing;  each  has  its  own 
bylaws;  each  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  a  separate  organization.  The  officers  and  directors  are  elected 
from  the  membership.  Membership  is  of  two  classes:  those  who  are  active 
farmers  are  classified  as  "producer"  members  while  non-farmers  are 
"associate"  members  who  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  services  of  the 
organization  except  voting  rights  and  the  right  to  hold  office.  Associate 
members  participate  in  the  services  because  they  feel  it  is  economical  to  do 
so. 

It  is  in  the  county  unit  that  the  ideas  for  establishing  policy  are  born. 
Each  year  a  "policy  development  committee"  or  a  resolutions  committee 
holds  meetings  to  which  all  members  are  invited  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  recommendations  each  member  may  feel  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  action  program  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  After  study,  discussion,  and 
deliberation,  the  recommendations  approved  by  the  committee  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  voting  members  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  county 
Farm  Bureau.  Those  approved  by  the  voting  members  become  the  policy  of 
the  county  Farm  Bureau.  Since  many  recommendations  may  address 
problems  that  reach  beyond  county  borders,  those  that  are  of  broader  scope 
are  sent  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  VFBF  Resolutions  Committee  is  usually  composed  of  all  the 
county  Farm  Bureau  presidents. 

The  many  recommendations  received  from  the  county  Farm  Bureaus 
are  studied  by  the  Committee.  Those  that  are  approved  by  the  Committee 
are  submitted  to  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  annual  convention 
where  voting  delegates,  elected  by  county  Farm  Bureaus  on  the  basis  of  its 
producer  membership,  consider  the  recommendations.  Some  recom- 
mendations do  not  make  it  through  the  Resolutions  Committee  but  all 
recommendations  are  given  serious  consideration. 

There  are  instances  where  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors 
comes  up  with  an  idea  it  thinks  should  become  Farm  Bureau  policy.  Since 
the  members  of  Farm  Bureau  have  not  granted  policy-making  privileges  to 
the  VFBF  board  of  directors,  these  ideas  need  to  be  submitted  to  one  or 
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more  county  Farm  Bureaus  for  consideration.  The  same  has  happened  with 
proposals  of  VFBF  standing  committees.  Only  after  going  through  the  steps 
outlined  here  can  proposals  become  a  part  of  the  action  program  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

When  resolutions  are  national  in  scope,  they  are  sent  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Resolutions  Committee  for  consideration  by  the 
convention  delegates  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  If  the 
resolution  is  passed,  it  then  becomes  the  policy  of  the  organization  for  that 
year. 

This  grassroots  system  sounds  cumbersome.  It  sounds  time-consuming. 
But  it  works.  Developing  the  system  has  taken  considerable  time  and  effort 
by  the  members.  It  is  a  unique  approach  by  an  organization  for  establishing 
its  policies  and  it  is  used  by  all  the  state  Farm  Bureaus  all  over  America. 

The  following  paragraph  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  the  system: 

During  the  1950s  Appomattox  County  Farm  Bureau  was 
among  the  smallest  county  organizations  in  Virginia.  At  a  policy 
meeting,  one  of  the  members  who,  at  that  time,  had  a  son 
serving  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Spain,  discussed  the  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  employed  many  Spanish  workers  as  civilian 
employees.  He  stated  that  they  were  paid  in  U.  S.  currency.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  was  selling  agricultural 
products  to  Spain  and  required  that  these  products  be  paid  for  in 
U.  S.  dollars.  He  wondered  if  there  might  not  be  a  way  to  sell  to 
Spain,  have  them  paid  in  pesos  (Spanish  currency),  pay  the 
Spanish  nationals  in  pesos  and  thus  make  it  easier  to  ship 
American  farm  products  abroad. 

His  fellow  Farm  Bureau  members  were  sure  a  way  could  be 
found  to  accomplish  the  idea.  A  recommendation  was  adopted. 
It  was  sent  to  the  VFBF  Resolutions  Committee  where  it  was 
approved.  The  VFBF  voting  delegates  approved  it.  It  was  sent  to 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Resolutions  Committee  which 
recommended  it  for  consideration  by  the  voting  delegates,  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  approved  the  resolution 
which  originated  in  Appomattox  County,  Virginia. 

Following  all  of  these  events,  a  friendly  Congressman  had  a  bill 
prepared,  and  it  became  known  as  Public  Law  480,  and  subsequently  the 
Food  for  Peace  program.  This  little  story  illustrates  how  an  idea  that 
originated  with  a  Farm  Bureau  member  may  develop  into  a  significant 
program. 

Farm  Bureau's  major  objective  is  to  provide  programs  and  services 
aimed  at  attaining  the  highest  possible  net  income  for  farmers.  The  Virginia 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  made  many  achievements  in  its  economic 
services  programs  for  the  individual  members  which  are  noted  in  other 
chapters. 

However,  the  most  imponant  service-to-member  program  is 
representation  in  the  legislative  arena  for  farmers  --  helping  farmers  to 
secure  political,  economic,  and  social  goals  which  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  chosen  vocation.  A  distinguished  record  of  being  a  voice  for  the  far- 
mers has  been  achieved  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly. 

Legislative  activities  began  with  Captain  Daniel  Barger  when,  according 
to  his  report  to  the  Roanoke  meeting  in  1928,  he  worked  for  more  equitable 
freight  rates  for  agricultural  supplies  and  products  and  coal. 

President  Holsinger  carried  on  the  work  by  appearing  before  legislative 
committees  on  numerous  occasions.  His  interest,  for  the  most  part,  was  in 
the  field  of  taxation  on  cooperatives,  but  he  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to 
this.  He  worked  for  expansion  of  programs  in  forestry,  education,  and  soil 
conservation  at  the  state  level,  and  he  cooperated  with  the  staff  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  in  securing  favorable  legislation  in  the  Congress. 

The  January  1955  issue  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  carried  a  list 
of  eighteen  programs  supported  or  opposed  by  farmers  which  they  felt  were 
worthy  of  their  notice.  Among  these  were  support  for  the  act  which  set  up 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  support  for  a  State  statute  allowing 
cooperatives  to  set  up  telephone  service  in  rural  areas;  support  for  legislation 
designed  to  retain  and  strengthen  farmer  control  of  farm  programs;  suc- 
cessfully supporting  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  local  produce  markets; 
successfully  opposing  increased  freight  rates  on  lime  and  fertilizers;  suc- 
cessfully supporting  adequate  funding  for  education  in  agriculture,  in- 
cluding extension  and  vocational  agriculture.  Many  more  could  be  added  to 
that  list. 

Looking  to  more  recent  activities  we  find  that  the  Farm  Bureau  sup- 
ported a  statewide  sales  and  use  tax  program  that  exempts  farm  supplies  and 
equipment  used  in  farm  production.  Farm  Bureau,  since  the  early  1950s, 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  1970s. 

Two  other  significant  pieces  of  legislation  successfully  supported  were 
the  Land  Use  Tax  law  and  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Forestal  District 
Act.  These  two  pieces  of  legislation  came  about  because  of  pressures  of 
urbanization  in  many  areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  have  made  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  stay  in  business. 

A  closely  related,  but  different  piece  of  legislation  having  to  do  with 
estate  taxes  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Congress.  This  legislation, 
while  not  entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as  many  landowners  are  concerned, 
makes  it  easier  for  a  family  to  retain  the  ownership  of  a  farm  in  the  event  of 
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Governor  Linwood  Holton  made  a  ceremony  out  of  signing  the  land  use  tax  bill 
which  was  introduced  by  Delegate  F.  L.  (Jim)  Largent  Jr.,  on  the  left.  Behind  the 
Governor  is  VFBF  president  Robert  B.  Delano,  and  to  the  right  is  Walter  C.  Ayers, 
VFBF  director  of  Public  Affairs. 


the  demise  of  the  owner.  It  allows  federal  estate  taxes  to  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  the  use  value  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  its  market  value.  Such 
valuation  is  conditioned  on  the  continuation  of  the  farming  operation  for  a 
specified  number  of  years. 

Special  farm  truck  licenses  are  now  available,  thus  avoiding  the  high 
cost  of  commercial  truck  license  fees.  Farm  Bureau  spearheaded  the 
leadership  in  securing  this  legislation.  Another  legislative  action  that  can  be 
cited  is  the  "right  to  farm"  statute  adopted  by  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly.  Farm  Bureau  can  claim  credit  for  the  role  it  played  in  convincing 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to  create  the  Family  Practice  Department  in 
Virginia's  medical  colleges  to  train  physicians  for  rural  practice.  Farm 
Bureau  has  traditionally  supported  research  and  extension  programs  related 
to  agricultural  marketing  and  production. 

Much  of  Farm  Bureau's  most  effective  activity  has  been  in  relation  to 
regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission,  and  others.  Part  of  the  work  of 
Farm  Bureau  staff  is  to  monitor  the  activities  of  these  agencies,  and  make 
contacts  with  them  at  the  proper  time  in  line  with  established  Farm  Bureau 
policy. 

The  Rockingham  Farm  Bureau,  perhaps,  led  the  way  when,  in  the  early 
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1920s,  it  was  effective  in  bringing  county  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
county  Board  of  Supervisors.  Many  years  later,  the  position  of  Coordinator 
of  Local  Affairs  (local  government)  was  created  on  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  staff.  This  position  was  designed  to  provide  someone  who  was 
well  versed  in  local  government  to  assist  county  Farm  Bureaus  in  their 
relations  with  local  governments.  Budgets,  taxes,  educational  programs, 
business  practices,  and  land  use  planning  became  items  of  concern;  and 
county  Farm  Bureaus  were  able  to  become  more  effective  in  appearing 
before  boards,  commissions,  and  committees  of  local  government.  Some 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  credit  this  program  with  enhancing  the  growth  of 
county  Farm  Bureaus.  They  say,  "When  we  stand  up  so  we  can  be  counted 
as  having  taken  sides  in  a  local  controversy,  our  people  hear  of  it.  They  like 
it!" 

If  such  activities  smack  of  politics,  as  some  believe,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  Farm  Bureau  at  every  level  has  sought  to  avoid  participating,  as  an 
organization,  in  partisan  politics.  It  claims,  and  rightly  so,  to  be  "issue- 
oriented". 

On  the  other  hand.  Farm  Bureau  members  are  encouraged  to  become 
participants  in  partisan  politics  --  but  as  individuals.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, it  can  be  shown,  a  Farm  Bureau  leader  has  become  recognized  by 
fellow  citizens  and  has  been  encouraged  to  offer  as  a  candidate  (often 
successfully)  for  public  office,  particularly  in  county  government. 

Many  county  Farm  Bureaus  regularly  send  observers  to  meetings  of 
Boards  of  Supervisors  and  School  Boards.  These  observers  make  frequent 
reports  to  county  Farm  Bureau  boards  of  directors  so  they  can  keep  informed 
as  to  what  is  happening  locally.  In  many  instances,  county  Farm  Bureau 
boards  of  directors  make  a  practice  of  meeting,  over  a  meal,  with  their 
governing  body.  No  business  is  transacted  at  such  a  meeting.  It  is  done  so 
that  the  two  groups  can  talk  informally  about  local  problems  and  op- 
portunities. Such  activities  can  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  groups  and 
seem  worth  the  effort  and  expense. 

There  is  one  other  accomplishment  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It 
lies  in  the  field  of  leadership. 

"Leaders,"  someone  has  said,  "are  born,  not  made."  This  is  true,  in 
part.  Some  people  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  leading  others. 

Some  persons  may  be  born  with  more  qualities  of  leadership  than 
others.  But  it  is  an  asset  that  can  be  sharpened  by  training  and  practice.  It  is 
possible,  through  education  and  experience,  to  broaden  the  capability  of 
any  individual. 

Farm  Bureau  is  in  the  leadership  business.  And  capable  leaders  are 
never  in  surplus.  Farm  Bureau  is  in  the  business  of  developing  ideas  -- 
community  ideas,  agricultural  ideas,  Virginia  ideas,  American  ideas,  world 
ideas.  Farm  Bureau  has  produced  many  capable  leaders.  It  has  provided 
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training  sessions  and  brainstorming  sessions.  It  has  provided  chances  for 
both  constructive  and  destructive  criticism.  It  has  developed  leadership  of 
young  and  mature  individuals:  men  and  women. 

In  all  of  these  Farm  Bureau  has  provided  opportunities  for  many  people 
to  use  their  energies,  their  wisdom,  and  their  skills  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  the  organization.  It  seems  likely  that  in  leadership  development 
lies  the  organization's  greatest  contribution. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  FARMERS? 

The  August,  1967,  issue  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News  carried  the 
following  commentary.  It  asks  the  question: 

What  is  a  Farmer? 

The  farmer  is  a  paradox- -he  is  an  overall  executive  with  his 
home  his  office;  a  scientist  using  fertilizer  attachments;  a 
purchasing  agent  in  an  old  straw  hat;  a  personnel  director  with 
grease  under  his  fingernails;  a  dietitian  with  a  passion  for  alfalfa, 
aminos,  and  antibiotics;  a  production  expert  with  a  surplus;  and 
a  manager  battling  a  price-cost  squeeze. 

He  manages  more  capital  than  most  of  the  businessmen  in 
town. 

He  likes  sunshine,  good  food,  state  fairs,  dinner  at  noon, 
auctions,  his  neighbors,  his  shirt  collar  unbuttoned  and,  above 
all,  a  good  soaking  rain  in  August. 

He  is  not  much  for  droughts,  ditches,  through  ways,  ex- 
perts, weeds,  the  eight-hour  day,  grasshoppers  or  helping  with 
housework. 

Farmers  are  found  in  fields-plowing  up,  seeding  down, 
rotating  from,  planting  to,  fertilizing  with,  spraying  for,  and 
harvesting.  Wives  help  them,  little  boys  follow  them,  the 
agriculture  department  confuses  them,  city  relatives  visit  them, 
salesmen  detain  them  and  wait  for  them,  weather  can  delay 
them,  but  it  takes  heaven  to  stop  them! 

A  farmer  is  both  faith  and  a  fatalist-he  must  have  faith  to 
constantly  meet  the  challenges  of  his  capacities  amid  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  an  act  of  God  (a  late  Spring  or  an  early 
Fall  frost,  tornado,  flood,  drought)  can  bring  his  business  to  a 
standstill.  You  can  reduce  his  acreage  but  you  can't  restrain  his 
ambition. 

Might  as  well  put  up  with  him--he  is  your  friend,  your 
competitor,  your  customer,  your  source  of  food,  fiber,  and  self- 
reliant  young  citizen  to  help  replenish  your  cities.  He  is  your 
countryman--a  denim-dressed,  business- wise,  fast-growing 
statesman  of  stature.  And  when  he  comes  in  at  noon,  having 
spent  the  energy  of  his  hopes  and  dreams,  he  can  be  recharged 
anew  with  the  magic  words:  "The  market's  up!"  (Author 
Unknown) 
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Who  can  speak  for  such  an  individual? 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  Congressman  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  of  New  York 
attacked  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  singled  out  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  saying  that  "The  (American)  Farm  Bureau.  .  .  is 
not  an  organization  of  bona  fide  farmers. 

Almost  immediately,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  disassociated 
itself  from  Resnick's  diatribe.  Resnick  was  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  when  it  adopted  this  resolution:  "Resolved,  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  does  in  no 
manner  endorse,  condone,  or  support  any  personal  attack  launched  by  the 
Chairman  (Resnick)  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  upon  any 
person  or  organization."  Congressman  Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  a  Virginian  and 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Committee,  said  on  the  House  Floor:  "The 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  an  outstanding  farm  organization.  It  has 
worked  hard  for  our  farmer(s)  throughout  Virginia.  I  commend  them  for 
their  achievements  and  for  the  splendid  work  they  are  doing..."  [Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  News ,  August  1967). 

Many  other  individuals  have  attempted  to  play  down  the  influence  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Farm  Bureau  as  a  vehicle  through  which  farmers  have 
been  able  to  make  themselves  effective  in  many  fields. 

Farmers  are  individuals.  They  are  proud  of  what  they  do.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  ability  to  develop  an  organization  which 
they  operate  and  control.  It  has  grown  from  one  in  which  only  one  county 
paid  membership  dues  to  the  state  organization  in  1928  (at  fifty  cents  per 
member)  to  one  of  eighty-seven  county  organizations  comprised  of  more 
than  35,000  voting  members  in  1982.  Added  to  the  voting  members,  and 
providing  financial  support  through  membership  dues,  are  that  many  more 
associate  members.  Such  a  sizeable  membership,  since  memberships  are 
counted  by  families,  is  a  lot  of  Virginians.. maybe  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand. 

Such  a  large  group,  with  effective  leadership,  will  naturally  be  very 
careful  who  is  allowed  to  represent  their  collective  opinions.  They  will  be 
very  careful  who  they  allow  to  '  'speak  for  farmers' ' . 

It  is  not  that  there  has  ever  been  any  lack  for  voices  ready  to  speak  up. 
Among  them  are  government  employees,  state  and  federal.  Politically 
elected  office  holders  have  been  known  to  try.  Trade  groups  related  to 
farming  have  ever  been  alert  for  opportunities  to  get  into  the  act  of  speaking 
for  farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Conference  Board  of  Virginia,  an  organization  of 
agriculturally  oriented  organizations,  came  close  to  being  the  Voice  of 
Virginia  Agriculture  for  a  time.  But  it  was  most  successful  during  the  period 
when  Maury  A.  Hubbard  was  allowed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  act  as  part-time  executive  director  of  the 
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Conference  Board.  Following  that  period  there  was  a  greater  and  greater 
tendency  for  the  Conference  Board  to  exceed  its  authority  of  speaking  only 
for  those  organizations  it  was  authorized  to  represent.  As  a  result,  Farm 
Bureau  withdrew  from  the  Conference  Board  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  many  observers,  lost  its  effectiveness.  It  has  since  been  re-organized  as  the 
Virginia  Agri-Business  Council,  and  it  represents,  for  the  most  part,  farm 
supply  and  farm  products  processing  concerns. 

The  break  between  the  Conference  Board  and  Farm  Bureau  came 
because  farmers  insisted  on  speaking  for  themselves  and  through 
representatives  who  spoke  for  nobody  else. 

Among  organizations  that  profess  to  speak  for  farmers  are  commodity- 
oriented  organizations  representing  such  groups  as  grain  producers,  soybean 
producers,  milk  producers,  poultry  producers,  etc.  They  have  an  imponant 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  their  membership  has  narrower  interests 
than  do  the  members  of  a  general  farm  organization  which  attracts 
producers  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  commodities.  As  a  result  of  the  narrow 
appeal  of  commodity  organizations  (livestock  breed  organizations  should  be 
placed  in  somewhat  the  same  category) ,  membership  is  considerably  smaller 
than  that  in  Farm  Bureau.  When  attempts  on  the  part  of  commodity 
organizations  to  influence  legislation  fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  their 
members,  the  leaders  of  such  organizations  may  almost  frantically  request 
assistance  from  Farm  Bureau.  Sometimes,  when  the  issue  in  question  falls 
within  established  Farm  Bureau  policy,  assistance  can  be  rendered.  Where 
the  matter  is  not  within  guidelines  set  down  by  voting  delegates  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board  of  directors,  the 
Farm  Bureau  cannot  act.  This  lack  of  action  is  often  not  completely  un- 
derstood and  is  sometimes  severely  criticized. 

Among  the  reasons  why  farmers,  through  Farm  Bureau,  can  speak 
effectively  is  the  system  of  developing  policy  positions  of  the  organization. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  effective  system  of  making  direct  contact  with 
members  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

For  many  years,  county  Farm  Bureau  leaders  have  met  annually  with 
their  members  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  within  each  Senatorial 
district.  These  meetings  are  frank  and  open.  Matters  which  are  important  to 
Farm  Bureau  members  are  presented  to  the  Delegates  and  Senators  and  their 
support  is  openly  and,  often,  urgently  solicited.  Sometimes  the  Assem- 
blymen agree  to  support  the  Farm  Bureau  position.  Sometimes  they  frankly 
say  they  cannot  do  so.  Such  exchanges  are  lively,  informative,  and  give  the 
Assemblymen  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  influential  farm  leaders. 
Farm  Bureau  members  think  the  exercise  pays  off. 

A  similar  process  takes  place  at  the  Congressional  level.  Sometimes  a 
delegation  from  a  Congressman's  district  visits  him  in  his  Washington 
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office.  Other  times  a  dinner  meeting  in  his  district  is  held.  The  format  is 
usually  the  same  as  for  the  meetings  with  the  Virginia  legislators.  Con- 
ferences are  also  arranged  with  Virginia's  United  States  Senators.  The  net 
result  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  General  Assembly.  Elected  public 
officials  learn  to  know  and  trust  Farm  Bureau  leaders.  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
become  effective  spokesmen  for  their  organization.  The  result  is  that  farmers 
are  their  own  best  spokesmen.  Those  who  represent  other  special  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  claim  to  speak  for  farmers,  are  immediately  suspect 
and  thus  less  effective.  This  is  true  whether  they  appear  before  regulatory 
agencies,  legislative  bodies,  or  work  individually  with  such  groups. 

It  is  true  that  certain  Farm  Bureau  spokesmen  often  become  very  in- 
fluential. This  comes  about  because  of  the  constituency  they  have  among 
Farm  Bureau  members  and  because  of  the  process  that  provides  the  basis  of 
policy  for  their  statements.  Should  such  a  staff  member  or  elected  Farm 
Bureau  official  stray  from  the  stated  policy,  he  is  immediately  called  to 
account.  It's  a  system  that  provides  its  own  discipline.  It  works! 
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CHAPTER  XII 
PROFILES  OF  FARM  BUREAU  LEADERS 

Many  people  have  had  a  hand  in  bringing  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  its  member  counties  to  their  present  position.  The  officers 
and  board  members  of  the  VFBF  are  hsted  by  the  years  they  served  in 
Chapters  V  and  VI. 

We  should  remember  that,  almost  without  exception,  every  president, 
county  or  state,  is,  or  has  been,  a  working  farmer.  Each  was  chosen  because 
he  had  been  recognized  for  his  farming  experience,  his  business  ability,  and 
his  or  her  leadership  characteristics. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  look  panicularly  at  the  top  leaders.  With  one 
exception,  they  are,  or  have  been,  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  one  exception  we  will  make  is  Maury  A.  Hubbard  who  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federation  for  almost  seventeen  years. 

Taking  them  in  order,  we  shall  look  at  all  of  the  nine  presidents  of  the 
Federation.  They  were  Henry  Carter  Stuart  of  Russell  County,  Daniel  H. 
Barger  of  Montgomery  County,  Gabriel  F.  Holsinger  of  Rockingham 
County,  Howard  S.  Zigler,  also  of  Rockingham,  H.  Guy  Blalock  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.  of  Halifax  County,  Terry  T.  Curtis 
of  Orange  County,  Robert  B.  Delano  of  Richmond  County,  and  S.  T. 
Moore,  Jr.  of  Mecklenburg  County.  As  these  words  are  being  written,  Zigler, 
Davis,  Delano,  and  Moore  are  still  living.  Moore  is  the  incumbent  president, 
having  been  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  when  Delano  resigned  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1980. 
Moore  was  re-elected  by  the  voting  delegates  in  convention  later  in  1980. 

Henry  Carter  Stuart  (1921-1924) 

A  native  of  Wythe  County,  Henry  Carter  Stuart  came  naturally  by  his 
interest  in  farming,  in  public  service  and  in  business.  His  father,  William  A. 
Stuart,  manufactured  salt  for  the  Confederacy;  and  his  uncle,  James  Ewell 
Brown  Stuart,  was  the  famous  plumed  Confederate  cavalry  leader.  Henry 
Stuart  was  born  in  1855.  His  family  moved  to  Russell  County  in  1874.  He 
graduated  from  Emory  and  Henry  College  and  went  to  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  later  years  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Emory  and  Henry  and  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  University.  His  father 
called  him  home  from  law  school  to  manage  his  extensive  farming 
operations  which  grew,  under  young  Stuart's  management,  into  a  veritable 
empire  covering  78  square  miles.  It  was  reputed  to  be  the  largest  cattle 
operation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Once,  while  serving  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  "I 
dabble  in  cattle  a  little. ' ' 
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Henry  Carter  Stuart 
President  1921-1924 


His  home,  Elk  Garden,  was  a  majestic  house  and  well-fitted  to  a  man  of 
his  proportions  and  proclivities.  It  is  said  that  he  remembered  every  head  of 
cattle  on  the  entire  place  and  could  recall  the  current  weight  of  each.  He  was 
a  phyisically  imposing  man  with  tremendous  reserve  and  dignity  which 
inspired  respect  from  the  laborers  and  family  members  alike.  A  niece 
comments,  "No  one  in  the  family  would  have  thought  of  doing  anything 
that  Uncle  Henry  did  not  approve  of. ' ' 

At  the  age  of  37,  he  began  41  years  of  public  service.  Besides  his  service 
to  Emory  and  Henry  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  helped  organize  the 
Virginia  State  Fair  and  was  an  active  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Charles  E.  Poston  and  Edward  L.  Henson,  Jr.,  in  an  unpublished 
biography  called  HENRY  CARTER  STUART:  A  PATRICIAN  FACING 
CHANGE,  1914-1918,  reported  that  Stuart,  in  addition  to  his  other  ac- 
tivities, managed  a  bank  and  a  coal  company.  He  sold  his  beef  all  over  the 
world.  He,  like  Westmoreland  Davis  who  also  became  a  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  agricultural  background 
and  the  world  of  business  and  politics. 

He  was  scholarly  and  possessed  a  farmer's  desire  to  promote  honesty 
and  frugality  in  government.  Having  experienced  the  inequities  of  the  then 
existing  tax  system,  he  became  convinced  that  the  quality  of  Virginia 
government  could  be  improved. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  Russell  County  was  a  Republican  stronghold,  he 
was  easily  elected  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1901-02 
where  he  developed  a  reputation  for  fairness.  He  saw  to  it  that  his  fellow 
southwestern  Virginians  who  were  Republicans  were  not  disenfranchised  by 
the  new  Constitution.  His  understanding  of  the  Constitution  which  he 
helped  to  write  served  him  in  good  stead  many  years  later  when  he  served  as 
wartime  Governor  of  his  native  state. 

Stuart  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  new  State  Corporation 
Commission  which  initiated  hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  railroads  which 
resulted  in  uniform  freight  rates. 

In  1910  he  unsuccessfully  ran  for  Congress  against  Bascomb  Slemp.  A 
Democrat  in  a  heavilv  Republican  district,  he  lost  by  only  217  votes.  The 
usual  plurality  was  regularly  in  the  thousands.  The  campaign  made  him 
something  of  a  statewide  hero  and  pressure  began  to  build  for  him  to  run  for 
governor  in  1913. 

The  only  issue  that  stood  in  his  path  involved  prohibition.  He  agreed  to 
sign  a  bill,  if  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  providing  for  local  option. 
This  met  with  the  approval  of  Bishop  James  Cannon,  the  famous  and 
powerful  Methodist  leader;  and  when  the  Republican  Party  failed  to 
nominate  a  candidate,  Stuart  became  the  only  man  since  the  Civil  War  to  be 
elected  to  the  governorship  of  Virginia  without  opposition. 

With  the  European  War  beginning  shorly  after  he  assumed  office, 
Stuart  proclaimed  "Planting  Day"  to  encourage  gardening  everywhere.  He 
could  still  remember  the  shortages  suffered  by  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War  and  was  not  about  to  let  it  happen  again. 

During  those  years,  virtually  all  property  was  taxed  as  a  source  of  state 
revenue.  The  temptation  for  state  tax  officials  to  shift  taxes  away  from 
counties  where  it  could  be  done  was  very  great.  The  result  was  great  inequity 
in  taxation.  Among  proposals  made  to  rectify  the  situation  was  a  plan  to 
"segregate"  some  taxable  properties  and  dedicate  them  exclusively  to  state 
taxation  with  the  remainder  for  local  taxation.  Stuart  came  out  strongly  for 
the  "segregation  plan."  It  was  passed  and  became  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction.  State  revenues  rose,  and  Stuart  believed  the  change  had 
justified  itself  completely.  The  system  continues  to  this  day. 

Upon  leaving  the  Governor's  Office,  he  accepted  a  presidential  ap- 
pointment, in  I9I8,  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Advisory  Committee.  Declining  an  appointment  in  1920  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  he  returned  to  Elk  Garden  to  resume 
management  of  the  farming  operation.  He  maintained  his  political  ties  and 
gave  active  support  to  Harry  F.  Byrd  in  his  bid  for  the  Governorship  in  1925. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  his  return  to  Russell  County  that  he 
organized  what  was  to  become  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  was 
still  popular.  His  ties  to  the  agricultural  community  were  strong.  He  had 
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had  opportunities  to  meet  the  men  who  had  organized  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  While  we  can  find  no  direct  record  to  prove  his  activities 
in  Farm  Bureau,  there  is  indirect  evidence  and  word-of-mouth  tradition.  We 
know  he  had  strong  ties  with  Daniel  Barger,  who  was  president  of  the 
Federation  when  it  was  incorporated. 

There  are  many  stories  that  describe  what  kind  of  man  Henry  Carter 
Stuart  was.  He  sold  many  of  his  well-bred  bulls  to  his  Russell  County 
neighbors  at  less  than  market  price.  When  someone  asked  him  why,  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  "If  I  need  more  cattle  for  a  shipment  than  I  have 
here,  I  know  where  I  can  get  them.  And  it  will  help  my  neighbors. ' ' 

Another  story,  most  likely  apocryphal,  tells  of  a  friend  from  Kentucky 
inquiring  as  to  the  welfare  of  a  former  neighbor  who  had  moved  to  Russell 
County.  "How  is  Jones  doing?"  the  former  Governor  was  asked.  When 
Stuart  was  reticient  to  reply,  the  Kentuckian  remarked,  "He  did  well  in 
Kentucky."  To  which  the  Governor  replied,  "His  neighbors  say  his  calves 
don't  do  well. ' '  In  cattle  country,  such  a  remark  is  not  exactly  an  accolade. 

Stuart's  health  began  to  fail  him  shortly  after  his  return  to  Elk  Garden 
in  1920.  He  continued  to  ride  out  from  Elk  Garden  until,  in  the  spring  of 
1933,  he  fell  gravely  ill.  He  died  on  July  24,  much  mourned  throughout 
Virginia.  Virginia,  and  especially  Virginia  agriculture,  had  lost  a  valued 
friend. 

Daniel  Harvey  Barger  (1924-1928) 

The  second  president  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  according  to 
our  reckoning,  was  Daniel  H.  Barger. 

As  is  true  with  Governor  Stuart,  we  have  no  documented  time  or  place 
of  his  election.  We  do  know  that  he  was  probably  elected  in  1924  or  1925. 
The  Articles  of  Incorporation  were  signed  by  him  on  February  24,  1926.  It  is 
likely  that  Barger,  who  had  broad  business  experience,  saw  to  it  that  the 
organization  was  properly  organized. 

Large  in  stature  and  full  of  energy,  D.  H.  Barger  stood  six  feet  four 
inches  tall.  He  was  a  native  of  Montgomery  County  and,  although  he  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  West  Virginia,  his  Shawsville  farm  home.  Walnut  Grove, 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  and  true  love. 

Born  at  Blacksburg  in  1857,  he  acquired  little  formal  education.  Early 
in  life  he  began  a  long  career  as  a  railroad  man.  It  was  railroading  that  gave 
him  his  title  of  "Captain"  in  recognition  of  his  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  division  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  During  his  railroading 
years,  he  lived  in  both  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Shawsville  farm,  Walnut  Grove,  was  a  cattle  farm,  but  Barger' s 
wide  interests  led  him  to  experiment  with  such  crops  as  peanuts  and  cotton. 
He  apparently  knew  many  agricultural  leaders  of  his  day  and  seems  to  have 
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Daniel  H.  Barger,  President  1924-1928 

been  intimate  with  Dr.  John  R.  Hutchison,  later  president  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Despite  his  apparent  lack  of  formal  education,  Barger  became  a  mining 
engineer  and  a  geologist  and  was  sent  to  the  Caribbean  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  to  make  geological  surveys.  He  became  president  of  the  Monarch 
Coal  Company  of  Matoaka,  West  Virginia,  and  later  organized  and  became 
president  of  a  bank  in  that  West  Virginia  town. 

In  addition  to  railroading,  banking,  mining,  and  farming.  Captain 
Barger  participated  in  many  public  service  activities.  He  served  on  com- 
missions at  the  request  of  the  governors  of  both  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  public  officials  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  two  former  governors  of  Virginia  served  as  active  pallbearers  at  his 
funeral.  Newspaper  accounts  state  that  both  Henry  Carter  Stuart  and  Harry 
Flood  Byrd  served  in  that  capacity. 

Barger  served  as  president  of  the  Federation  until  the  April  14,  1928 
meeting  in  Roanoke  when  he  declined  to  accept  re-election.  In  his  statement 
to  that  meeting,  he  outlined  his  work  for  the  preceding  two  years.  He  stated 
that  all  debt  had  been  paid  ($5,000)  and  that  there  were  no  claims  against 
the  organization.  There  is  evidence  that  he  paid  the  debts  from  his  own 
funds. 

Part  of  his  work  involved  appearances  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requesting  more  equitable  freight  rates  for  agricultural  sup- 
plies, agricultural  products,  and  coal.  He  believed  uniform  freight  rates 
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would  be  beneficial  and  that  the  then  current  rating  system  was 
discriminatory.  He  also  referred  to  his  appearances  before  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly.  He  invited  representatives  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
to  visit  Walnut  Grove  to  examine  his  records,  recommending  that  those 
present  unite  to  carry  on  the  organization  whose  work  he  saw  as  marketing, 
education,  and  social  improvement.  His  last  official  act  was  to  read  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation. 

Captain  Barger  seems  to  have  held  the  organization  together  by  his 
strength  of  character  and  personal  magnetism.  Despite  an  auspicious 
beginning  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Stuart,  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
did  not  expand  greatly  during  its  first  few  years. 

Captain  Barger  retired  to  Walnut  Grove  and  died  in  1931. 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger  (1928-1947) 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger,  a  native  of  Rockingham  County,  was  born  in 
1878  and  received  his  early  schooling  at  the  West  Central  Academy.  He 
attended  several  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and,  in  1904, 
began  teaching  at  McGaheysville  High  School,  becoming  principal  in  1905, 
a  position  he  held  until  1917.  McGaheysville  High  School  was  the  first 
Rockingham  County  school  to  become  fully  accredited. 

Very  early  in  life,  Holsinger  formed  the  belief  that  farmers  should 
become  strongly  interested  in  the  business  side  of  farming.  This  belief  did 
not  deter  him  from  practicing  good  soil  management  and  scientific  livestock 
breeding. 

In  1922,  when  the  Rockingham  Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  was 
organized,  he  became  its  first  president.  When  he  stepped  down  after  being 
elected  president  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1928,  the 
cooperative  had  a  membership  of  over  four  thousand  farmers  with  sales  of 
over  four  million  dollars.  This  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  which  at  that  time  had  only  Rockingham  County  paying  dues  to  the 
state  organization. 

With  limited  funds  and  no  professional  staff,  Mr.  Holsinger  set  about 
to  organize  the  Federation  into  a  truly  statewide  organization.  For  a  number 
of  years  his  plan  was  to  accomplish  this  by  organizing  cooperatives  wherever 
they  seemed  likely  to  thrive.  These  cooperatives,  principally  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  the  Northern  Piedmont,  served  as  nuclei  around 
which  the  Federation  was  to  grow.  While  they  were  organized  as  purchasing 
and  marketing  organizations,  it  was  not  long  before  they  became  engaged  in 
legislative  activities,  especially  when  legislation  affecting  cooperatives  was 
pending.  By  about  1940,  Holsinger  began  to  realize  that  county  Farm 
Bureaus  could  be  successfully  organized  for  the  principal  purpose  of  being 
policy-affecting  organizations.  As  a  result,  in  the  Forties,  many  county  Farm 
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Bureaus  were  organized  with  no  intention  of  ever  becoming  cooperatives. 

The  influence  of  G.  F.  Holsinger  was  felt  all  across  Virginia.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  VFBF  president,  he  became  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Board;  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Study  Com- 
mission in  1928-32;  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1935-40;  a  member  of  the  National  Recovery  Act 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Virginia  Debt  Conciliation  Commission,  1935-40;  a 
public  member  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association;  and  a 
member  of  many  other  boards  and  commissions  relating  to  public  affairs  in 
Virginia. 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
patience.  When  he  took  over  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  few 
Virginia  farmers  had  anything  good  to  say  about  it.  When  he  stepped  down 
as  president,  67  counties  were  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
organization.  More  than  22,000  farm  families  paid  their  dues  to  county 
organizations.  A  strong  insurance  program,  leading  to  the  organization  of  a 
successful  Farm  Bureau  insurance  company  had  been  established,  and  a 
competent  professional  staff  had  been  hired  and  trained.  These  were 
remarkable  accomplishments  for  a  man  who  never  claimed  credit  for  what 
he  had  done. 

Holsinger's  beliefs  always  came  through  whenever  he  made  formal 
reports  to  his  board  of  directors  or  the  voting  members  at  the  annual  con- 
ventions. He  had  three  abiding  beliefs.  The  first  was  "providence"  by 
which  he  meant  abundant  production.  His  second  belief  was  "justice" 
which  meant  being  able  to  dispose  of  an  abundant  crop  at  a  fair  price.  His 
third  tenet  was  "Christian  Grace"  which  implied  improvement  in  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  the  proper  use  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
individual.  The  organization  Holsinger  led  has  come  to  be  based  on  these 
three  principles.  He,  more  than  any  other  individual,  set  the  path  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  has  been  followed  for  the  more  than 
thirty  years  since  he  retired. 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger  retired  in  November  of  1947  after  being  president 
of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  almost  twenty  years.  He  returned 
to  his  McGaheysville  farm  after  the  voting  delegates  to  the  1947  convention 
created  a  new  position,  that  of  President-Emeritus,  and  promptly  elected 
him  to  that  honored  position.  He  died  in  1952  at  McGaheysville. 

Maury  A.  Hubbard 
(Executive  Secretary,  1946-1963) 

As  the  era  of  G.  F.  Holsinger's  stewardship  as  president  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  drew  to  a  close,  it  became  evident  to  the  leadership  that  a 
highly  competent  professional  staff  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an 
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expanding  program.  Marshal  B.  Heizer  and  others  had  come  and  gone,  and 
a  special  committee  cast  about  for  a  man  to  fill  the  position  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  organization. 

Among  the  applicants  who  appeared  before  the  screening  committee 
was  a  Bedford  County  native  who  was  then  employed  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration. 

Maury  A.  Hubbard  came  to  the  Farm  Bureau  after  seventeen  years  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  had  served  in  the  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  at  the  time  of  his  employment  with  Farm  Bureau,  he 
worked  in  the  Division  of  Markets  as  head  of  the  tobacco  section. 

In  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  Hubbard's  arrival  on  the 
Farm  Bureau  staff,  membership  had  doubled.  The  leadership  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  consolidate  their  gains. 

Hubbard  was  widely  known  throughout  Virginia,  a  graduate  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  a  gifted  speaker  and  a  knowledgeable 
leader.  Self-taught  in  economics,  he  was  a  conservative  thinker  who  believed 
that  action  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  organization  he  so  ably  worked 
for. 

It  was  during  the  years  Maury  A.  Hubbard  served  as  executive  secretary 
that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  organization 
with  stature  and  influence  all  across  Virginia.  He  believed  the  success  of  the 
organization  could  be  measured  by  the  voting  record  of  Virginia  Legislators 
and  Congressmen. 

Setting  about  to  achieve  what  he  believed,  Hubbard  soon  became  an 
accomplished  and  successful  lobbyist,  working  most  notably  with  the 
Virginia  State  Senate.  He  became  so  well  known  and  successful  that  he  was 
known  as  the  "forty-first  Senator."  Despite  the  reputation  he  earned  and 
deserved,  he  often  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  membership  in  county  Farm 
Bureaus  and  their  leaders  who  made  him  the  effective  lobbyist  he  became. 

Hubbard  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  developing  a  sound  system  of 
"policy  development"  which  was  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  for  each 
Farm  Bureau  member  to  participate  in  developing  policy  positions  and 
statements.  This  system,  which  begins  early  in  the  summer  of  each  year  is 
simple  and  direct.  Farm  Bureau  members  everywhere  are  encouraged  to  tell 
their  county  leaders  what  their  main  problems  are,  as  they  see  them.  When 
questions  arise  that  need  additional  information,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  staff  does  the  needed  research  so  the  members  can  be  informed. 
County  Farm  Bureaus  are  encouraged  to  hold  discussions  of  their  problems 
so  members  can  state  their  beliefs.  Usually  a  Resolutions  or  Policy 
Development  Committee  is  established  to  carry  out  this  mission.  After 
everyone  who  wants  to  participate  is  heard  from,  the  committee  formulates 
proper  resolutions  for  consideration  by  the  entire  membership  at  the 
"annual"  membership  meeting,  usually  held  in  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
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Once  again,  open  discussion  is  the  order  of  the  day  and,  after  discussion,  a 
vote  on  each  question  is  taken.  The  resolutions  approved  by  the  members 
constitute  the  pohcy  of  the  county  if  the  matter  is  purely  local  in  nature.  If  it 
has  statewide  implications,  it  is  a  recommendation  which  is  sent  to  the 
meeting  of  the  statewide  VFBF  Resolutions  Committee.  (All  county  Farm 
Bureaus  send  in  recommendations.)  Where  recommendations  are  more  than 
statewide  in  scope,  they  constitute  national  recommendations. 

Whether  the  recommendations  from  the  county  Farm  Bureaus  are  state 
or  national,  they  are  considered  by  the  State  Resolutions  Committee, 
carefully  debated,  approved,  disapproved  or  amended,  and  sent  to  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  annual  convention  of  voting  delegates  where  they  are 
once  again  debated  and  voted  on.  Those  resolutions  approved  by  the 
convention  which  are  applicable  only  to  the  state  become  the  policies  and 
the  program  of  work  for  the  Federation  for  the  ensuing  year.  If  they  are 
national  in  their  implication,  they  are  recommendations  only,  and  are  sent 
to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
where  they  are  considered  by  that  body  for  recommendation  to  the 
American  Federation  voting  delegates.  At  the  county  level,  every  member  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  policies.  At  the  state  convention,  only 
properly  qualified  voting  delegates,  representing  each  county  on  a  mem- 
bership basis,  can  vote.  At  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Convention,  duly 
elected  and  qualified  delegates  vote.  In  every  case,  it  is  the  members  who  do 
the  voting. 

With  such  a  democratic  process,  the  policies  of  Farm  Bureau  are  usually 
solidly  conservative.  They  form  a  well  thought-out  set  of  guidelines  which 
serve  as  a  program  of  work  for  the  ensuing  year. 

During  the  many  years  Maury  Hubbard  acted  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  he  was  involved  in  many  con- 
troversies. Early  in  his  tenure  the  Federation  had  policies  against  a  sales  tax. 
Acting  on  a  request  from  the  VFBF  board  of  directors,  Hubbard  made  a 
study  of  the  sales  tax  situation  which  included  suggestions  as  to  how  it  ought 
to  be  administered  if  the  Commonwealth  ever  enacted  such  a  levy.  As  a 
result  of  the  study,  the  Federation  changed  its  position  on  the  sales  tax  to 
one  of  support.  The  campaign  to  get  such  a  levy  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  began  in  the  early  1950s  and  finally  ended  when  the 
statute  was  adopted  in  1966,  three  years  after  Hubbard's  death.  The 
language  of  the  "Virginia  Retail  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Act"  contains  some  of 
the  exact  wording  of  the  recommendations  found  in  Hubbard's  report  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Many  other  legislative  acts  were  influenced  by  this  man  who  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  organization  which  he  directed  under  the  guidance  of  the  board 
of  directors,  he  led  the  movement  to  establish  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
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Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  was  active  in  raising  the  funds  making  it 
possible.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association;  he  expanded  the  Organization  Department  and  the 
Information  Department,  and  he  led  the  way  in  organizing  most  of  the 
counties  which  were  without  county  Farm  Bureaus. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  Maury  Hubbard  was  the  vote  on 
the  Federal  Wheat  Referendum  in  May  of  1963,  an  accomplishment  which 
he  did  not  live  to  see. 

A  Democratic  administration  and  Congress  had  for  several  years  been 
working  to  provide  more  controls  on  the  production  of  agricultural 
products.  An  Act  of  Congress  designed  to  bring  this  about  involved  a 
referendum  of  wheat  growers  all  across  the  nation  which  provided  that  if 
two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  approved,  acreage  would  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled in  return  for  a  guaranteed  support  price  for  the  grains  produced 
under  the  program,  with  strict  penalties  for  growers  not  complying  with 
acreage  limitations.  Much  pressure  was  applied  by  some  agents  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  a  favorable  vote.  Both  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
had  been  opposing  such  programs  for  several  years.  It  was  felt  that  a  strong 
"no"  vote  would  send  a  message  to  Congress,  and  Hubbard  set  about  to 
organize  Virginia  wheat  producers  to  provide  that  strong  signal. 

Opposition  to  the  Farm  Bureau  position  on  the  wheat  referendum  was 
strong  in  many  quarters.  The  Agricultural  Stabilization  arm  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  under  considerable  pressure  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman,  to  mount  a  strong  campaign.  It 
was  strong  in  some  states;  but  in  Virginia,  W.  T.  (Tom)  Powers,  the  State 
Director  for  ASCS,  and  his  staff  along  with  the  ASCS  county  officers 
maintained  a  very  low  profile. 

Farm  Bureau  staff  people  under  Hubbard's  leadership,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  on  the  offensive  and  mounted  a  massive  informational  cam- 
paign throughout  Virginia.  Before  the  date  for  the  vote  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  vote  might  be  very  close.  It  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  vote 
in  Virginia  might  favor  an  expansion  of  the  wheat  price  subsidy  program. 
Hubbard  and  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders,  both  volunteer  and  professional, 
redoubled  their  efforts  and  when  the  votes  were  counted,  Virginia  led  the 
nation  in  the  percentage  of  "no"  votes.  Nationwide,  wheat  voters  turned 
the  program  down,  and  Farm  Bureau  had  established  a  significant  principle: 
that  farmers  believe  in  the  '  'market' '  system  of  pricing  their  commodities. 

Hubbard,  however,  failed  to  live  to  see  the  results  of  his  work.  Three 
days  before  the  referendum  he  was  stricken  by  a  severe  stroke.  The  vote  he 
influenced  so  greatly  was  held  on  the  day  he  was  buried.  He  had  worked 
long  and  hard  for  the  farmers  of  Virginia.  His  passion  for  work,  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  the  individual  and  his  freedoms  are  a 
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lasting  memorial  to  this  product  of  a  Bedford  County  farm. 

The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  established  a  Maury  A.  Hubbard 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  as  a 
fitting  memorial  to  their  fallen  leader. 

In  January  of  1964,  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  adopted  a  Joint 
Resolution  memorializing  Maury  A.  Hubbard  and,  on  the  following  day, 
the  Virginia  State  Senate  agreed  to  the  Resolution.  Several  excerpts  from  the 
Resolution  exhibit  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  political 
leaders  of  Virginia: 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  Farm  Bureau  and  agricultural 
interests  in  general,  his  appearances  were  marked  by  an  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  quiet  and  unassuming 
dignity  of  one  who  has  his  roots  in  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and  his 
humor  which  made  his  presentations  the  envy  of  lesser  persons. . . 
His  interest  extended  beyond  agriculture...  His  abilities  brought 
him  many  honors  and  posts  of  responsibility. . . 

The  passing  of  Maury  A.  Hubbard  left  a  void  of  leadership  that  many 
felt  could  not  be  filled. 

Howards.  Zigler (1948) 

The  fourth  president  to  serve  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
came  from  Rockingham  County.  Howard  S.  Zigler  was  a  fruit  grower,  a 
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poultryman,  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  cooperatives,  a  one-time  member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  former  president  of  Ruritan 
National.  In  addition,  Zigler  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Rockingham 
Cooperative  Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors  and  as  a  member  of  the  VFBF 
board  and  as  the  Federation's  vice  president. 

Zigler 's  term  of  office  is  notable  for  its  brevity.  He  served  as  president 
only  one  year.  It  is  also  notable  because  it  was  during  that  year,  1948,  that 
perhaps  the  strongest  impetus  for  organizing  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  was  begun,  culminating  a  bit  over  two  years 
later  in  the  realization  of  a  dream  Farm  Bureau  leaders  had  had  for  many 
years.  It  is  also  the  year  when  it  was  decided  to  move  the  VFBF  offices  from 
Harrisonburg.  (The  Certificate  of  Incorporation  had  provided  for  a  Rich- 
mond address  when  it  was  signed  22  years  earlier.) 

Zigler  chose  not  to  run  for  re-election  for  1949  so  he  could  use  his 
considerable  energies  in  pursuing  his  business  interests. 

H.  Guy  Blalock 
(November  1948  -  November  1956) 

Horace  Guy  Blalock  was  elected  president  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  late  in  1948.  A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Blalock  was  a  dairyman 
and  a  tobacco  farmer  from  Mecklenburg  County.  He  served  as  vice  president 
under  Howard  Zigler  and  prior  to  that  had  served  on  several  committees  and 
as  a  fieldman  for  the  Federation.  He  had  been  brought  from  Kings 
Mountain,  North  Carolina  as  a  boy  and  lived  on  his  parents'  farm  near 
Baskerville.  He  attended  Wake  Forest  University  and  studied  law,  which  he 
never  practiced.  After  leaving  college,  he  worked  for  Swift  and  Company. 

Blalock  was  interested  in  all  aspects  of  agriculture.  He  was  a  successful 
farmer,  and,  as  president  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  travelled  widely  while 
still  running  his  extensive  farming  operations.  He  was  an  exceptional  ex- 
temporaneous speaker  in  the  style  of  a  country  evangelist,  lacing  his 
speeches  with  his  ready  wit.  It  was  during  the  second  full  year  of  his  eight- 
year  tenure  that  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
began  operation.  Blalock  was  instrumental  in  raising  the  initial  capital  to 
make  the  company  possible,  and  he  served  as  its  first  president.  As  a  resident 
of  Southside  Virginia,  Blalock  became  a  spokesman  for  tobacco  interests 
wherever  he  went.  He  became  a  member  of  numerous  committees  and 
boards  which  represented  flue  cured  tobacco  producers,  marketers,  and 
"end  users." 

In  1956,  he  declined  re-election  as  president  and  returned  to  his 
Mecklenburg  County  Farm.  He  died  in  1961  after  a  lingering  illness. 
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Roy  B.Davis,  Jr. 
(November  1956  -  November  1958) 

Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.  succeeded  Guy  Blalock  as  the  Federation  president  in 
November  of  1956  and  served  for  two  years  in  this  position.  An  engineering 
graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Davis  was  a  young  and  energetic 
tobacco  farmer.  He  had  worked  in  agricultural  engineering  research  at  VPI 
after  his  separation  from  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1946.  Four  years  later  he 
returned  to  his  family's  farm  in  Halifax  County.  He  served  on  the  State 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee  and  as  vice 
president  of  the  Halifax  County  Farm  Bureau.  In  the  year  prior  to  his 
election  to  the  VFBF  presidency,  he  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  VFBF  Flue 
Cured  Tobacco  Committee. 


Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  President  1957-1958 

With  his  ASCS  and  research  background,  Davis  was  interested  in 
improving  crop  production,  marketing,  and  distribution  procedures. 
During  his  administration  the  flue  cured  tobacco  "Improved  Practices" 
procedure  to  identify  tobacco  which  had  been  grown  without  the  use  of 
certain  herbicides  was  organized.  The  program  was  developed  because  some 
foreign  buyers  of  Virginia  tobacco  preferred  such  leaf  for  their  users.  The 
program  flourished  for  several  years  until  it  became  evident  to  producers 
that  buyers  were  not  giving  it  preference  in  buying  the  tobacco  grown  with 
the  growth-inhibitor.  The  program  was  well  conceived,  but  farmers,  being 
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hard-headed  businessmen,  could  see  the  futility  of  trying  to  market  a 
product  that  buyers  failed  to  recognize  or  pay  a  premium  for. 

It  was  also  during  Davis'  administration  that  Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia 
began  to  bring  together  buyers  and  sellers  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
mutually  discussing  their  problems.  This  led  to  an  active  marketing  program 
that,  a  iew  years  later,  led  to  the  organizing  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association. 

After  two  years  as  VFBF  president,  Davis  declined  re-election  and 
returned  to  Halifax  County.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  Tobacco 
Marketing  Specialist  for  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services. 

T.  T.  Curtis 
(November  1958  -  November  1962) 

A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  T.  T.  (Terry)  Curtis  was  elected  its  president  in  November  of 
1958.  He  was  an  Orange  County  dairyman  who  had  come  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  1950.  Curtis  was  highly  respected  as  a  farmer  and  an  agricultural 
leader.  He  had  been  a  county  extension  agent  and  at  the  time  of  his  election 
as  president,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland- Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association  board  of  directors.  As  an  outstanding  farmer,  he  was  emulated 
by  many  of  his  neighbors.  A  seed  corn  salesman  was  once  heard  to  say, 
"You  can't  go  wrong  on  this.  It's  what  Terry  Curtis  is  going  to  plant. ' ' 


T.  T.  Curtis,  President  1959-1962 
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Curtis  firmly  believed  that  Farm  Bureau  ought  to  become  involved  in 
legislative  activities.  Farm  Bureau's  first  "Measure  the  Candidates"  meeting 
was  held  during  his  administration  with  excellent  results.  This  occurred 
when  a  young  Strasburg  attorney  was  running  for  Congress  against  a 
Winchester  apple  producer.  The  "Measure  the  Candidate"  meeting  was 
held  in  Harrisonburg;  and  John  O.  Marsh,  the  Democrat,  met  J.  Kenneth 
Robinson,  the  Republican.  After  hearing  the  answers  to  questions  put  to 
both  candidates  by  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders  in  attendance,  Terry  Curtis  who 
was  in  the  audience  told  the  assembly,  "The  people  of  the  Seventh  District 
can't  go  wrong.  You  have  two  outstanding  candidates." 

John  Marsh  won  the  election,  served  several  terms  before  becoming 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Ford  and  President  Reagan's  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Kenneth  Robinson  succeeded  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Both  men  have  been  great  friends  of  Farm  Bureau.  Farm  Bureau,  from  time 
to  time,  continues  to  hold  "Measure  the  Candidates"  meetings.  In  fact,  the 
format  developed  for  these  meetings  has  become  the  model  for  other 
organizations  throughout  Virginia. 

Terry  Curtis  believed  that  farmers  ought  to  do  a  good  job  of  marketing 
their  own  products.  During  his  tenure  the  Virginia  Agriculture  (Farm 
Bureau)  Marketing  Association  was  organized  and  a  full-time  marketing 
specialist  was  employed.  An  Apple  Marketing  Division  was  set  up  within  the 
Association  to  assist  apple  producers  in  broadening  their  markets,  par- 
ticularly for  apples  that  were  designed  for  processing  into  applesauce  or 
apple  juice. 

It  was  through  such  programs  that  Terry  Curtis  felt  farmers  could  attain 
their  greatest  economic  achievements.  He  believed  that  farmers  should  be 
allowed  to  operate  freely  with  a  minimum  of  government  regulation.  His 
belief  in  such  principles  led  him  to  operate  his  own  farm  without  taking 
advantage  of  "cost  sharing"  programs  that  were  available  to  him.  He 
steadfastly  believed  that  he  could  not  use  such  programs  and  operate  his 
farm  with  the  freedom  he  cherished. 

Toward  the  end  of  1962  he  felt  that  his  health  had  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  as  president  of  the  Federation.  He  retired 
to  his  Orange  County  farm.  He  died  on  the  same  day  that  his  great  friend, 
Maury  Hubbard,  the  executive  secretary  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  was 
buried. 

The  passing  of  these  two  Farm  Bureau  stalwarts  brought  to  a  close  an 
era  of  Farm  Bureau  development  that  laid  the  foundation  for  new  leadership 
and  new  accomplishments. 
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Robert  B.  Delano 
(November  1962  -January  1980) 

Robert  B.  Delano  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  a  crucial  time  in  its  existence.  Presidents  Zigler,  Blalock, 
Davis,  and  Curtis  had  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  Federation  during  the 
time  that  Maury  Hubbard  was  the  chief  executive  officer.  The  presidents 
were  presiding  officers,  and  Hubbard  saw  to  it  that  the  policies  of  the  board 
of  directors  were  carried  out. 

Maury  Hubbard's  death  left  a  vacuum.  The  board  of  directors  studied 
the  matter  of  filling  the  position  of  chief  executive  officer  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Robert  Delano  had  been  elected  president  in  November  prior  to  the 
deaths  of  Hubbard  and  Curtis.  This  young  Richmond  County  dairyman  had 
graduated  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  had  served  in  the  armed 
forces  in  the  China-India-Burma  theater  of  operations  during  World  War  II 
and  had  worked  for  a  time  for  the  VPI  Extension  Service  before  returning  to 
his  home  farm  to  operate  a  successful  dairy. 

When  the  Richmond  County  Farm  Bureau  was  organized  in  1955, 
Delano  became  its  charter  president.  He  was  elected  to  the  VFBF  board  of 
directors  in  1957,  a  year  before  Terry  Curtis  became  president.  His  talent  for 
leadership  was  recognized  when  he  was  elected  president  to  succeed  Curtis 
in  November  1962. 

During  the  period  the  board  of  directors  was  studying  how  to  fill  the 
vacant  position  of  chief  executive  officer,  Delano  served  very  effectively  as  a 
leader  and  the  board  of  directors  decided  to  establish  the  VFBF  president  as 
its  chief  executive  officer.  Although  Robert  Delano  had  been  serving  as  such 
'  'without  portfolio' ' ,  his  effectiveness  was  evident,  and  he  set  about  to  make 
the  Federation  the  organization  he  thought  it  should  become. 

He  believed  the  financial  structure  of  the  Federation  needed  to  be 
strengthened.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  to  the  voting  delegates  at  the 
1963  annual  convention  that  a  study  of  expanding  the  services-to-members 
program  be  instigated.  The  proposal  was  approved  and  early  in  1964  the 
study  was  begun,  culminating  in  a  doubling  of  membership  dues  to  $20  per 
year  and  providing  for  new  services  for  Farm  Bureau  members. 

New  services  such  as  the  tire  and  battery  program,  expanded  in- 
formation activities,  the  development  of  a  special  program  relating  to  local 
governments,  and  an  improved  health  insurance  program  were  offered  to 
members  with  the  result  that  membership  in  county  Farm  Bureaus  became 
more  attractive.  The  insurance  offerings  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  expanded  along  with  a  growing  and  better  trained  cadre 
of  local  insurance  advisors  (as  Farm  Bureau  insurance  agents  are  called.) 

Delano's  leadership  ability  was  recognized  outside  Virginia,  and  in 
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December  1967  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  served  five  years  as  its  president.  In  1975  he  became  vice 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  in  1980  was  elected 
its  president. 


Robert  B.  Delano,  elected  president  of  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1980. 

The  position  of  presidency  of  a  Farm  Bureau  organization  is  one  of 
responsibility,  whether  it  is  a  county  organization,  the  state  Farm  Bureau,  or 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Robert  Delano  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  lead.  He  understands  how  to  secure  a  competent  staff  of 
professionals,  delegate  responsibility,  and  require  performance.  Despite  the 
pressures  of  the  various  positions  he  has  held,  he  has  been  able  to  maintain 
his  calm  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  the  firmness  to  manage  the 
multiple  facets  of  large  organizations  with  manifold  and  complex  programs. 
In  1981  and  1982,  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  the  well-known  news 
magazine,  named  him  among  the  three  most  influential  agricultural  leaders 
in  America  (and  the  world) . 

S.  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
(January  1980  - ) 

The  ninth  president  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  Samuel 
Thomas  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Mecklenburg  County.  A  livestock  and  tobacco  far- 
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mer,  Moore  had  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  his  county  Farm  Bureau, 
had  been  its  president,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  VFBF  board  of 
directors  since  1957.  He  was  elected  VFBF  vice  president  in  1974. 


S.  T.  Moore  Jr.,  elected  president  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  in  1980 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Robert  B.  Delano  who  was  leaving  to  become 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  VFBF  Board  filled 
the  vacancy  by  electing  Moore  as  president.  He  was  re-elected  president  by 
the  voting  delegates  at  the  1980  and  1981  annual  conventions. 

Like  Roy  Davis,  Jr.  and  Robert  Delano,  S.  T.  Moore  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  is  an  agricultural  engineering  graduate  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  with  a  masters  degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 
After  his  military  service  he  returned  to  his  home  farm  at  South  Hill.  He  has 
served  on  a  number  of  boards  and  commissions. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  to  prosper,  and  to  provide  needed  services  for  Farm  Bureau 
members  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  as  a  whole. 

888888888888 

It  seems  appropriate  to  comment,  if  but  briefly,  on  the  attributes  of  all 
of  these  men  who  have  left  their  "brand"  upon  the  organization  they  have 
brought  to  its  present  eminence. 

With  the  exception  of  Governor  Stuart  and  Maury  Hubbard,  they  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  Farm  Bureau  to  their  top  positions. 
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Stuart,  the  patrician  politician-farmer,  must  have  had  a  vision  of  what  a 
farm  organization  ought  to  become.  He  had  wealth,  position,  education, 
and  influence  such  as  few  farm  leaders  achieve.  He  knew  the  problems 
farmers  faced  and  set  about  to  provide  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Stuart's  successor,  Daniel  Barger  achieved  his  position  despite 
limitations  in  his  formal  education  and,  seemingly,  almost  single-handedly, 
sometimes  at  his  own  expense,  maintained  the  organization  through  its 
nadir. 

Gabriel  F.  Holsinger,  from  his  experience  as  an  educator  and  as  the 
president  of  a  fledgling  farm  cooperative,  brought  a  different  perspective 
into  the  organization.  Throughout  his  long  tenure  as  president,  he 
broadened  that  view  until  by  the  time  he  retired,  he  had  developed  the 
organization  so  that  it  was  ready  to  move. 

Just  prior  to  Holsinger' s  retirement,  Maury  Hubbard  arrived  on  the 
scene.  An  astute  student  of  human  behavior,  Hubbard  developed  a  near- 
charisma  among  those  with  whom  he  worked.  He  worked  closely  with 
President  Holsinger  for  a  short  period  and  for  a  year  during  Howard  Zigler's 
short  tenure  as  president.  Hubbard's  philosophy  of  life  was  based  on  the 
primacy  of  the  individual  and  in  that  individual's  political  and  economic 
freedom.  That  philosophy  guided  him  in  all  his  actions  and  utterances  to 
the  point  that  a  close  friend  was  heard  to  observe:  "Regardless  of  what  his 
assignment  may  be,  his  carefully  developed  philosophy  always  comes  out." 

Howard  Zigler,  known  for  his  enthusiasm  and  for  his  ability  to  promote 
good  ideas,  gave  special  impetus  to  the  move  to  reorganize  the  Federation 
and  establish  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Company  which  was 
achieved  more  than  a  year  after  Guy  Blalock  assumed  the  presidency. 

The  Blalock  and  Davis  years  were  years  of  consolidation  of  past  gains 
and  planning  for  new  projects.  By  the  time  Terry  Curtis  became  president, 
the  movement  toward  developing  a  Farm  Bureau  marketing  organization 
was  well  along  and  came  to  fruition  in  the  organization  of  the  apple 
marketing  program  of  the  brand  new  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Association.  Later  other  commodities,  such  as  grains,  "spent"  hens,  and 
livestock  were  added  to  the  marketing  program. 

The  ability  to  delegate  responsibility  and  require  performance  was 
Robert  Delano's  long  suit.  In  addition,  he  kept  himself  well  enough  in- 
formed that  he  could  foresee  incipient  problems  and  find  ways  of  preventing 
them  from  erupting  into  some  form  of  crisis.  There  are  similarities  to 
Gabriel  Holsinger  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  methods  of  operation  of 
Delano.  Both  men  took  the  organization  as  they  found  it  and  set  about  to 
make  it  more  effective  and  larger.  Holsinger  started  at  a  much  lower  level 
and  led  it,  almost  alone,  to  considerable  effectiveness.  Delano  filled  a 
vacuum  in  leadership  and  expanded  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Terry  Curtis,  who  Delano  succeeded,  played  an 
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important  part  in  setting  the  stage  by  consolidating  the  gains  of  his 
predecessors  and  by  leading  the  board  of  directors  to  prepare  for  the  sub- 
sequent expansions  in  services,  in  broader  financial  support  and  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  membership. 

With  the  resignation  of  Delano,  S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  found  the 
organization  in  good  condition.  The  professional  staff  was  capable  and  well 
trained.  County  Farm  Bureau  membership  was  expanding  and  county 
volunteer  leadership  was  capable  and  with  high  morale.  The  future  looked  -- 
and  still  looks  --  bright. 

All  of  these  ten  men  of  Farm  Bureau  who  were  the  top  leaders  stand  tall 
among  their  peers.  They  earned  their  right  to  lead  a  significant  movement. 
All  are,  and  have  been,  excellent  farmers  and  business  men.  All  have  seen  a 
vision  of  what  Virginia  agriculture  can  become,  and  all  have  made,  and 
continue  to  make  outstanding  contributions  to  their  industry.  The  vehicle 
through  which  their  contributions  are  being  made  is  a  unique  organization 
which  gives  members  an  opportunity  for  growth  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  most 
voluntary  organizations. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS:  THE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

In  most  organizations  affiliated  with  a  national  unit,  it  is  the 
nationwide  organization  that  demands  the  allegiance  of  the  member.  It  is  at 
the  national  level  that  the  most  significant  activities  are  carried  on. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  is  a  significant 
organization  and  makes  important  contributions  to  American  agriculture 
through  its  legislative,  educational,  and  service  programs,  it  is  in  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  that  the  most  important  activity  takes  place. 

Each  county  Farm  Bureau  has  a  written  set  of  bylaws  and  is  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Farm  Bureau  members 
pay  their  dues  to  the  county  Farm  Bureau.  They  attend  membership 
meetings  there.  Their  contacts  with  professional  Farm  Bureau  employees, 
for  the  most  part,  are  there.  It  is  in  the  local  organization  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  satisfaction  or  their  distaste  for  what  occurs  in 
the  state  Federation  and  the  American  Federation. 

County  Farm  Bureau  members  elect  their  own  leaders.  They  elect  their 
officers  and  directors  and  the  representatives  to  state  conventions  from  their 
own  membership.  Committees  are  established  on  a  regular  basis  that  in- 
clude members  who  are  not  elected  board  members;  thus  many  more  people 
become  involved.  They  may  also  be  appointed  to  statewide  and,  at  times, 
nationwide  committees.  They  trade  views  with  members  of  other  county 
Farm  Bureaus.  Ideas  for  new  projects  and  progjrams  come  from  county  Farm 
Bureau  members  and  their  officers  and  board  members. 

Standing  committees  of  Farm  Bureau  have  specific  continuing  respon- 
sibilities. A  list,  certainly  not  complete,  could  include  a  membership 
committee,  resolutions  committee,  legislative  committee,  service  com- 
mittee, specific  commodity  committees,  women's  committee,  and  young 
farmers'  committee. 

County  Farm  Bureau  boards  usually  meet  monthly.  Meetings  of 
members  are  less  frequent,  but  there  is  always  an  "annual  meeting"  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  board  members  and  conduct  of  other  business, 
including  but  not  limited  to  "Policy  Development." 

Farm  Bureau  membership  is  a  "family"  membership.  All  members  of 
the  family  who  live  at  home  are  considered  Farm  Bureau  members. 
Husbands,  wives,  and  young  people  may,  and  do,  serve  as  officers,  directors, 
and  committee  members. 

Many  county  Farm  Bureaus  own  their  office  buildings.  Growing  from 
part-time  offices  in  make-shift  quarters,  a  network  of  well-appointed  offices 
has  spread  across  Virginia.  They  seem  well-financed.  They  have  efficient 
office  secretarial  help.  They  provide  office  space  for  their  well-trained 
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professional  insurance  advisors.  The  Farm  Bureau  office  usually  contains  a 
comfortable  meeting  room  for  board  and  committee  meetings.  They  may 
have  kitchen  facilities.  In  many  offices,  extra  space  is  provided  for  future 
growth  and  is  leased  until  it  may  be  needed. 
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Grayson  County  Farm  Bureau.  The  first  building  built  exclusively  as  an  office 
for  a  county  Farm  Bureau. 


County  Farm  Bureaus  find  that  their  stature  in  the  community  is 
considerably  enhanced  when  they  move  into  their  own  permanent  quarters. 
The  offices  provide  a  central  point  from  which  Farm  Bureau  services  can  be 
dispensed  to  members,  although  some  products  such  as  animal  health 
supplies,  tires  and  batteries,  implement  parts,  and  the  like  may  be  sold 
elsewhere.  The  Farm  Bureau  board  of  directors  manages  the  programs,  sees 
that  they  are  properly  operated,  and  looks  constantly  for  new  services  that 
may  benefit  Farm  Bureau  members.  A  central  office  in  the  locality  makes  it 
easier  to  provide  for  them. 

Farm  Bureau,  in  Virginia,  is  a  federation  of  87  county  Farm  Bureaus, 
with  more  than  79,000  families  enrolled  in  1982.  Farm  Bureau  is  active  in 
every  state  except  Alaska.  More  than  three  million  families  pay  dues  to 
county  Farm  Bureaus  all  across  America. 

When  one  remembers  that  there  are  more  than  eighty  county  Farm 
Bureaus  in  Virginia,  and  more  than  2,700  county  Farm  Bureaus  all  across 
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America,  on  any  given  week-day  evening,  it  is  possible  that  as  many  as  125 
county  Farm  Bureau  boards  of  directors  are  meeting  to  take  care  of  the 
business  of  the  organization  and  to  consider  problems  and  ideas  that  may 
arise. 

It  is  from  the  county  Farm  Bureaus  that  the  finances  for  the  state 
Federation  and  the  American  Federation  come.  If  any  member  feels  that  his 
membership  in  Farm  Bureau  is  not  in  his  best  interest,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
decline  to  renew  his  membership.  He  withdraws  his  financial  support  by  not 
paying  dues.  It's  a  pretty  effective  way  to  vote  his  preference.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  retaining  his  membership,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  actively  in- 
fluence the  policies  of  the  organization.  He  can  avail  himself  of  the  services 
the  organization  provides  for  its  members  which  include  such  programs  as 
insurance  of  all  kinds  (including  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  group  plans) , 
marketing  opportunities,  group  purchasing  programs  for  tires,  batteries, 
tillage  tools,  and  other  farm  supplies,  voter  registration  assistance,  farm 
accounting  and  income  tax  services,  and  travel  programs.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  programs  that  answer  the  question:  "What  have  you  done  for  me 
lately?" 

Local  and  statewide  programs  and  issues  are  constantly  studied  so  they 
can  be  updated  and  made  more  effective. 

Every  member  has  the  opportunity  to  discuss  current  policy  issues  and 
present  new  ideas.  Every  producer  member  can  vote  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  what  he  thinks  the  policy  of  his  organization  should  be.  Policies  which 
are  state  or  national  in  scope  are  sent  on  to  the  state  Federation  for  further 
consideration  by  representatives  of  all  county  Farm  Bureaus  meeting 
together  at  the  state  Farm  Bureau  convention. 

It's  no  wonder  that  Farm  Bureau  is  impressive  in  its  accomplishments. 
In  most  rural  counties,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the  largest  and  best-financed 
voluntary  organization  equipped  to  tackle  important  problems. 

And  they  sometimes  become  involved  in  controversial  matters,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  some  members.  Involvement  in  local  controversy  seems  to 
have  no  detrimental  effect  on  Farm  Bureau  membership,  however.  Perhaps, 
this  is  because  there  is  opportunity  for  open  discussion.  Every  member  is 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The  vote  settles  the  issue,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Richard  Armour  has  a  little  verse  that  explains  this: 

Persuasion 

Have  you,  too,  made  stirring  motion. 
Supported  it  with  verve,  devotion. 

Held  fascinated  hearer's  ears, 

Waxed  eloquent,  brought  smiles  and  tears, 
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Looked  all  about  you,  in  such  cases, 
Upon  a  host  of  friendly  faces. 

Been  hailed  and  clapped-for  long  and  loud, 
And  made  to  feel  extremely  proud, 

Then  when  the  ballot's  count  was  done 
Lost  out  by  sixty-eight  to  one? 


Such  can  happen  in  Farm  Bureau  meetings.  If  the  idea  had  merit,  it 
bobs  up  again  and  again,  until  it  catches  on.  And  once  adopted,  it  becomes 
a  part  of  a  program . 

Among  the  more  effective  actions  of  county  Farm  Bureaus  are  those 
relating  to  county  government.  In  fact,  many  county  Farm  Bureaus  have 
officials  who  regularly  attend  and  observe  the  actions  of  local  governing 
bodies,  school  boards,  planning  commissions  and  other  agencies.  They 
make  regular  reports  to  their  boards  of  directors  and  often  influence  the 
actions  of  local  government  officials.  County  Farm  Bureaus  make  a  special 
effort  to  avoid  partisan  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  they  encourage  their 
members  to  become  involved  personally,  and  many  Farm  Bureau  leaders  see 
opportunities  to  become  involved  directly.  In  some  rural  counties,  it  is  said 
nothing  happens  that  is  not  approved  by  or  influenced  by  the  county  Farm 
Bureau.  Thus,  Farm  Bureau  is  truly  an  action  organization.  And  the  action 
most  important  to  county  Farm  Bureau  members  transpires  in  the  county 
organization. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
SIGNinCANT  FARM  BUREAU  DOCUMENTS 

Any  organization  that  becomes  effective  and  lasts  over  a  number  of 
years  is  bound  to  develop  a  set  of  significant  documents.  These  may  take 
many  forms.  Some  are  private  and  few  people  are  aware  of  their  existence.  If 
the  organization  is  incorporated,  many  documents  become  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Among  these  are  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  the 
Bylaws. 

Such  documents  are  amended  as  circumstances  require.  Sometimes  this 
is  necessary  because  of  changes  in  the  law  and  sometimes  because  there  are 
changes  in  the  way  the  organization  wants  to  go. 

Minutes  of  board  meetings,  committee  recommendations,  and  annual 
meetings  of  the  members  are  important  documents.  Resolutions  and 
recommendations  are  often  public  expressions  and  frequently  form  the  basis 
upon  which  concrete  action  is  taken.  They  cannot  be  reproduced  here 
because  they  are  very  voluminous.  They  are  a  part  of  the  record  and  are  on 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  organization. 

The  Articles  of  Incorporation  provide  broad  areas  within  which  an 
organization  operates.  Such  documents  can  be  amended  from  time  to  time, 
but  such  a  process  is  often  cumbersome  and  time-consuming.  The  Articles 
of  Incorporation  allow  the  Bylaws  to  take  care  of  the  details  for  operating  an 
organization. 

Included  in  this  Chapter  are: 

1.  The  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  dated  February  24,  1926,  reproduced  in  its  original 
form. 

2 .  Articles  of  Amendment  Restating  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  dated  November  25,  1965. 

3.  The  current  bylaws  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Since 
the  first  bylaws  were  adopted,  there  have  been  many  revisions. 

4.  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  each  county  Farm  Bureau. 

Major  changes  in  the  operating  plans  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia 
have  resulted  from  the  recommendations  of  study  committees.  Also  in- 
cluded in  this  chapter  are  the  reports  of  two  such  committees:  the  Report  of 
the  Expanded  Services  Committee  of  1964,  and  the  Recommendations  of 
the  Evaluation  and  Future  Development  Committee  made  in  1976.  Both 
reports  were  adopted  by  special  sessions  of  the  voting  delegates  and  have 
formed  the  basis  for  much  of  the  expansion  of  the  service-to-member 
programs  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Such  periodic  studies  are 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  a  dynamic  organization. 
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Among  other  important  documents  not  included  in  this  book  are  the 
Certificates  of  Incorporation  of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  affihates  which 
have  been  organized  over  the  years.  These  affdiates  are  a  part  of  Farm 
Bureau.  Each  has  been  set  up  for  a  special  purpose.  Their  names  are  usually 
descriptive  of  their  purpose:  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Early  Settlers  Insurance  Company,  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  In- 
vestment Corporation,  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Service  Corporation,  Virginia 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association,  and  Virginia  Rural  Health  Association. 
There  are  others.  All  are  important  in  their  mission  to  serve  the  interests  of 
Farm  Bureau  members  and  the  agricultural  community  of  the  State. 
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Reproduction  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1926. 

Certificate   of   Incorporsti  on   -of    the   YIUClY.lk  FABL!  BURIU^U 

EEDERATIOII. 

Thic    iE   to   certify   that  T/e   do  hereby  associate   ourselves 
to    establish    a.   corporetion   under    and    by  virtue    of   the   provisions 
of    Chapters   147  and    IDl    Code   of   Virginia,    1919,   and    the    apiend- 
EientE    thereto,    for  the  purposes  and   under   the   corporate   name 
hereinafter  mentioned,    an'd  to   that   end  v;e  do,    by  thic   our  cer- 
tificate,   set  forth  as  follov/s:- 

II/OIE. 
The    name    of    the    corporation    is  to    be    the  VIEGIITIA  PARIS 

BUREAU  FEDERATION. 

PRIlTCIPyiX-   OFFICE. 

Its  principal    office    in   this   State    is  to   be    located 
at  Richmond,    in  Henrico   County,   Virginia. 

PURPOSES. 

The   purposeB  for  which    this    organization  was   formed  are:- 

To  establish  a  closer  union   among  the   members   thereof; 
To  encourage   better  and  more    scientific  methods  of   farming;    To 
Iiromote   the    live  stock,    dairy,   poultry  and   horticultural  indus- 
tries of    the  State;    to    cooperate  with  the  various    agricultural 
institutions   of  the  State;    to    promote  the    establichjnent    of   coop- 
erative  agricultural    commodity   marketing  asso  ciations  ;    to   pro- 
mote  the   establishment    of    cooperative  purch^.sing    agencieB   among 
the   members;    and   generally  to   do    anything   and    everything  possible 
for  the   advancement  and  upbuilding    of  the    agricultural   interests 
of  the  State  of  Virginia*  and  which  are  not   inconsistent  with 
the  consti tmtion  and   laws   of   this   State  nor  v/ith  the  constitu- 
tion   and   laws   of  the  United  States, 

IJUMHER    OF  DIRECTORS. 

The    number   of   directors  who  are   to    manage    its   affairs 
is    tirelve,   and   vaoacoies   in  such   n^ber   shall  be  filled  at  the 
Annual  Meeting   of  the  members   of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 
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OPPICERS   AlO)  DIRECTOKS. 
The    nacieB    Eind   residences    of  the    officers   and   directors  rho  ■VTill 
for    the    first  year   rnanc^'-e    the    affair?    of   the    corporation   are   as 
follaTs:- 

OITICE.  RESILZl^CE. 

President  ShawsVille,  Ya. 

Vice-President  Eorge.Va. 

Secretary  Richmond lYa, 

DIRECTORS. 

RESIDEIICE. 
Bhawsville  ,   Va. 
Korge ,    Va. 
lTe\7  Church, Va. 
TovmBend,    Va. 
Back  Bay.Va. 
TabbjYa. 
Fairfax:,    Va. 
Gum  Fork  ,V&. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Har  ri  s  onbur g , Va . 
Ricliinond,  Va. 
DIIRATI017. 
The  period   for  the    duration    of    the    corporation   is   unlimited. 

RE/i  ESTATE. 
The    amount  of  Real  Estate   to   v/hich  the  holdings    of   the    corpora- 
tion at  ar.y  time    are  to    be  limited   is   500   acres. 

Given  .under  our   hands    this    2-  ^oLay        of  57^!«,/«J!a-i._-*-^    1926. 


KAIIE. 
D.K.Barger 
C.J.Crockett, 
E. A. Killer , 

D.K.Barger 

C.G.  Crockett 

Ben  P.  Paradee 

T.M.Cunningham 

R.T.Etheridge 

A.V/.Showalter 

CO.  Schaub 

M.L.Moore 

J.M.Gish 

G.F.Holsinger 

E.A.Miller 


Jy/^. 


/a»>^^Z>^ 


^  j^  7?\^u^^/ 
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Str.t  e  of    Virginia,       yf  ^~  /7      n 

6©«»^  of    Henra-co  ,    to  v/it:  ^  ' 

I.    «^>«-»*t  ArVo.2*-^^*^     ,    a  notary   Public    lor   the    County   aforesaid, 
in   the  State    of  Virginia,    do   herehy  certify  thtit  D.H.Barger,    C.G. 
Crockett  and   i;.A. Miller,   whose   najne3   e,re  signed  to   the   fore- 
going v/riting,    bearing    date    on   the  ^^'^^ay   of  February  1926,    have 
acknowledged   the    same    before  me    in  my   county  aforesaid. 

Given   under  i^y   hand    this    4l^r^'^'   °f  February  1926. 

Notary  Publ'^c^ 


My  Co:.jnission  Expires  ^'***^'*-^i'*^^'^^'^X 


•VIRGINIA" 


"In  the  ^ttlgii«ty  Court   of    /A^  fe-<y    ^^^y€<..eA.c4X-«fetitf^ 
"The   foregoing   certificate  for   incorporation   of  the    v-iy>.^> 
^»->«...^..*«.  /h<*yy. ■  a. . . .  ^^Jt-^y-eut-j-X-u^ was  presented  to    me         '~ 


_, Judge    of  the     yg-O  «■»<_«.» i-^ 

-    -^    •  iterm  time   * 

Covtrt   of   fkxflcA^  JpfO-m,t>.*.K.  »v*-cL.  ,ij|f  yaafl^.ian  #    ,   and 

having    been    examined  bj    me,    1   novv    certify  that    the /said    certificate 
for   incorporation    is,    in  rr;'   opinion,    signed  and  acknowledged   in 
accordance  ?/ith   law  and  I  do   further  certify  that  I  have   ascertained 
and    certify    hereon   th^t  the   persons    signing  and    acknowledging  the 
foregoing  ^^rtificate  are   of  good  moral  character  and    suitable  and 
proper  persons   to   be    incorporated  for   the   piorpose    set   forth  thereini' 


K^ 
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c.  c.  13.'— iciis  2.1— son. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATE  CORPORATION  COMMISSION 


CITY  OF  RICHMOND, 


£6th 


day  of     ie'b.  ,    1926. 


The  atTuni])anying  ccrtifica'.e  for  incoqx)ration,  together  with  a  receipt  showing  jjayment  of  the  charter  fee  required 
by  law,  liaving  been  jiresented  to  the  State  Corporation  Commission  by 

.-i:.-X!..-f..r«<.lrpt.t.  imni^M^  ■^.    Lliller. 


and  file  Hon. William  A.    Moncure  , J"(]ge  of  the Chancery Court  of 

City    of   Richmond, havng  certified  that  the  said  persons  signing  said  certificate  are 

nf  good  moral  character  and  suitable  and  proper  persons  to  be  incorporated  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth,  and  that 
the  said  certificate  has  been  signed  and  acknowledged  by  said  ajiplicant^ in  accordance  with  law,  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  liaviiig  examined  said  certificate,  now  declares  tliat  the  said  applicants  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  law.  and  have  enti;led  themselves  to  a  charter,  and  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  they  and  their  associates  and 
successors  l)e,  and  they  are,  hereby  made  and  created  a  body,  jxilitic  and  corporate,  under  and  by  the  name  of 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

upon  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  for  the  purjxises  set  forth  in  said  certificate,  lo  the  same  extent  as  if  the  same 
were  now  herein  transcribed  in  full  and  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
and  rc.-itrictions  imimsed  by  law. 

And  said  certincatCj  with  this  order,  is  hereby  certified  to  the   Secretary   of  the   Commonwealth   for  record. 


Clerk    of    Ihc    Commissi 


COMMONWEALTH   OF  VIRGINIA: 

Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

26  th 

In  the  CITY  OF  RICHMOND,  the day  of 


Pe'bruary 


The   foregoing  charter  of  

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  federation 


/^   C^ 


was  this  day  received  and  duly  recorded  in  this  office  ami  is  hereby  certified  to  the  Clerk  of  the 

Richmond.  ,.      ,    ,  y^     ^^97    .P* 

Court    of    according    to  lav 


VIRGINIA: 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  o 


Chancery 


day  of  .^.^.M/UL^TL^hA^. 


i  theXMyJUfiSSL^^n  Court  of 


■iP-L^f.J-L 


^  .2.-<„<^^_ 


192., 


The  foregoing  charter  and  certificate  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Commonwealth  thereon  was  this  day  received,  duly 
recorded  and  certified  to  the  Clerk  of  the  State  Corporation  Commission. 


Teste 


(^^^<rrf:i^..^?f^^. 


"Cicrk. 
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ARTICLES  OF  AMENDMENT 

Restating  the 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 

VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

(November  25,  1965) 


1.  On  September  22,  1965,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation  found 
that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation  that  its  articles  of  incorporation  be 
amended  and  restated  so  that  they  shall  read  in  their  entirety  as  follows,  and  directed 
that  they  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  members: 

ARTICLE  A 

The  name  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

ARTICLE  B 

The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  organized  are:  To  establish  a  closer 
union  among  the  members  thereof;  to  encourage  better  and  more  scientific  methods 
of  farming;  to  promote  the  livestock,  dairy,  poultry  and  horticultural  industries  of 
the  State;  to  cooperate  with  the  various  agricultural  institutions  of  the  State;  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  cooperative  agricultural  commodity  marketing 
associations;  to  promote  the  establishment  of  cooperative  purchasing  agencies 
among  the  members;  and  generally  to  do  anything  and  everything  possible  for  the 
advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  C 

As  herein  used  unless  the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise  or  it  is  expressly 
stated  otherwise: 

(a)  The  term  '  'Federation"  means  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

(b)  The  term  "District"  means  a  Farm  Bureau  District  consisting  of  one  or 
more  cities  or  counties  or  a  combination  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "Voting  Member"  means  a  local  or  county  Farm  Bureau,  an 
organization  established  by  the  Federation  and  any  other  association  or 
organization  of  farmers  which  makes  written  application  for  membership 
in  the  Federation  agreeing  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  Charter  and  Bylaws 
of  the  Federation  and  any  amendments  thereto  and  which  are  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federation. 

(d)  The  term  "Voting  Delegate"  means  an  individual  designated  by  a 
voting  member  to  represent  and  vote  for  it  at  any  and  all  meetings  of  the 
voting  members  of  the  Federation  or  otherwise. 
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ARTICLE  D 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members,  voting  members  and  non-voting 
members. 

Voting  members  shall  have  complete  charge  and  control  of  the  Federation  and 
shall  be  the  only  members  entitled  to  a  vote  or  voice  in  management  of  its  business 
and  affairs. 

Non-voting  members  are  members  of  the  Federation  by  virtue  of  their 
membership  in  a  voting  member. 

ARTICLE  E' 

Districts  -  Unless  the  by-laws  so  state,  there  shall  be  thirteen  districts  which  shall 
be  numbered  and  composed  of  cities  and  counties  as  follows: 

District  1  -  Counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  Nansemond,  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Southampton  and  Cities  of  Virginia  Beach  and  Chesapeake. 

District  2  -  Counties  of  Surry,  Sussex,  Greensville,  Prince  George  and  Din- 
widdle. 

District     3  -  Counties  of  Brunswick,  Nottoway,  Lunenburg  and  Mecklenburg. 

District     4  -  Counties  of  Charlotte,  Campbell,  Halifax  and  Pittsylvania. 

District  5  -  Counties  of  Henry,  Franklin,  Patrick,  Floyd,  Montgomery,  Pulaski 
and  Giles. 

District     6  -  Counties  of  Carroll,  Grayson,  Wythe,  Bland  and  Smyth. 

District  7  -  Counties  of  Washington,  Tazewell,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Dickenson, 
Wise,  Russell  and  Lee. 

District  8  -  Counties  of  Bedford,  Roanoke,  Craig,  Botetourt,  Rockbridge, 
Augusta,  Highland,  Bath  and  Alleghany. 

District     9  -  Counties  of  Rockingham,  Page  and  Shenandoah. 

District  10  -  Counties  of  Frederick,  Clarke,  Loudoun,  Prince  William, 
Fauquier,  Rappahannock,  Culpeper,  Warren  and  Fairfax. 

District  11  -  Counties  of  Madison,  Orange,  Greene,  Albemarle,  Louisa, 
Spotsylvania,  Stafford,  King  George  and  Caroline. 

District  12  -  Counties  of  Goochland,  Fluvanna,  Nelson,  Amherst,  Ap- 
pomattox, Buckingham,  Cumberland,  Prince  Edward,  Amelia  and  Powhatan. 

District  13  -  Counties  of  Chesterfield,  Henrico,  Hanover,  King  William,  King 
and  Queen,  Essex,  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Richmond,  Gloucester, 
Charles  City,  New  Kent,  York,  James  City,  Mathews,  Middlesex  and  Lancaster  and 
the  Cities  of  Hampton  and  Newport  News. 

ARTICLE  F 

The  number  of  directors,  not  less  than  three,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  by-law  fixing  the  number,  the  number  shall  be  fifteen. 

The  Board  of  directors  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  and  the  vice  president 
of  the  Federation  and  a  director  elected  by  the  voting  members  from  each  district.  At 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  voting  members,  one  director  shall  be  nominated 
from  each  District  at  a  caucus  of  the  voting  delegates  of  the  voting  members  situated 
in  each  District,  respectively.  Thereafter,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation, 
one  director  shall  be  nominated  from  each  District  at  a  caucus  of  the  voting  delegates 
of  the  voting  members  situated  in  each  district  not  represented  on  the  board  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  office. 
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Unless  the  by-laws  provide  otherwise,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation 
to  be  held  in  the  year  1965,  directors  from  Districts  1,  4,  7,  10  and  13  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  one  year  each;  directors  from  Districts  2,  5,  8  and  11  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  two  years  each;  and  directors  from  Districts  3,  6,  9  and  12  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each.  At  each  annual  meeting  held  subsequent  to 
the  year  1965,  directors  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each.  The  president 
and  vice  president  shall  serve  on  the  board  for  terms  coincident  with  the  terms  for 
which  they  have  been  elected  to  their  respective  positions. 

Each  voting  member  shall  be  entitled  to  two  voting  delegates  plus  one  ad- 
ditional voting  delegate  for  each  two  hundred  fifty  members  of  the  voting  member. 

At  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  voting  members  of  this  Federation  the 
voting  delegates  shall  meet  in  caucus  with  voting  delegates  of  other  voting  members 
located  in  the  same  district  and  nominate  a  director  of  the  Federation  from  such 
District  and  any  other  officers  and  directors  to  which  such  District  is  entitled,  to  be 
presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Federation  for  election 
thereat.  On  all  questions  presented  at  Federation  meetings  on  which  a  roll  call  vote  is 
taken,  and  at  each  District  Caucus,  each  voting  delegate  shall  have  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  individual  members  of  the  voting  member  represented  divided  by  the 
number  of  voting  delegates  to  which  such  voting  member  may  be  entitled. 

At  all  such  meetings  of  the  voting  members  of  the  federation,  except  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  Article,  each  voting  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  on  questions  coming  before  any  such  meeting. 

2.  On  October  5,  1965,  being  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  days  nor  more  than 
fifty  (50)  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  members  to  act  upon  the  proposed 
amendment,  written  notice  of  the  meeting  was  given  personally  or  by  mail  to  each 
member  entitled  to  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment.  The  notice  stated  the  place, 
day  and  hour  of  the  meeting  and  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  was  called, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

On  November  16,  1965,  a  quorum  being  present,  a  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  and  the  proposed  amendment  was  adopted  by  receiving  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members  present  or  represented  by  proxy  at 
the  meeting. 

Executed  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  by  its  president  and  its  secretary  who 
declare  under  the  penalties  of  perjury  that  the  facts  stated  therein  are  true. 


1  The  number  and  composition  of  Districts  have  been  changed  in  the  bylaws. 
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Bylaws 

of 

VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

(As  Amended) 
1981 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  1.  Name  -  The  name  of  this  corporation  is  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Section  2 .  Purposes  -  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  organized  are  to 
effectively  organize,  advance  and  improve  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  through  uniting  the  efforts  of  County  Farm  Bureaus  and 
other  cooperating  associations,  organizations  and  institutions. 

Section  3.  Definitions  -  As  herein  used  unless  the  context  clearly  indicates 
otherwise  or  it  is  expressly  stated  otherwise: 

(a)  The  term  '  'Federation' '  means  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

(b)  The  term  "District"  means  a  Farm  Bureau  District  consisting  of  one  or 
more  cities  or  counties  or  a  combination  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "Voting  Member"  means  a  local  or  county  Farm  Bureau,  an 
organization  established  by  the  Federation  and  any  other  association  or 
organization  of  farmers  which  makes  written  application  for  membership 
in  the  Federation  agreeing  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  Charter  and  Bylaws 
of  the  Federation  and  any  amendments  thereto  and  which  is  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federation. 

(d)  The  term  "Voting  Delegate"  means  an  individual  designated  by  a 
voting  member  to  represent  and  vote  for  it  at  any  and  all  meetings  of  the 
voting  members  of  the  Federation  or  otherwise. 

(e)  The  words  "Producer  Member"  mean  a  producer  of  agricultural 
products  who  sells  such  products  on  a  commercial  basis  as  a  source  of 
income  and/ or  owner  of  farm  land  accepted  as  such  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  a  voting  member.  The  words  '  'Associate  Member' '  mean  any 
other  person,  firm,  or  organization,  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  agriculture,  accepted  for  membership  in  a  voting 
member  of  this  Federation  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  voting 
member. 

Section  4.  Districts  -  There  shall  be  14  Districts  which  shall  be  numbered  and 
composed  of  cities  and  counties  as  follows: 

District  1  -  Buchanan,  Dickenson,  Lee,  Russell,  Scott,  Tazewell  and  Wise 

District  2  -  Grayson,  Smyth  and  Washington 

District  3  -  Bland,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Giles,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  and  Wythe 

District  4  -  Alleghany,  Bedford,  Botetourt,  Craig,  Franklin,  Henry,  Patrick, 
and  Roanoke 

District  5  -  Amherst,  Augusta,  Bath,  Highland,  Nelson,  Rockbridge,  and 
Rockingham 

District  6  -  Clarke,  Frederick,  Loudoun,  Page,  Rappahannock,  Shenandoah, 
and  Warren 

District  7  -  Culpcper,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  King  George,  Madison,  Orange, 
Prince  William,  Spotsylvania,  and  Stafford 
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District  8  -  Albemarle,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Greene,  Hanover,  Henrico,  and 
Louisa 

District  9  -  Amelia,  Appomattox,  Buckingham,  Chesterfield,  Cumberland, 
Nottoway,  Powhatan,  and  Prince  Edward 

District  10  -  Campbell,  Halifax,  and  Pittsylvania 

District  11  -  Brunswick,  Charlotte,  Lunenburg,  and  Mecklenburg 

District  12  -  Caroline,  Essex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  King  William, 
Lancaster,  Mathews,  Middlesex,  Northumberland,  Richmond  and  Westmoreland 

District  13  -  Charles  City,  Dinwiddle,  Greensville,  James  City,  New  Kent, 
Prince  George,  Southampton,  Surry,  Sussex,  and  York 

District  14  -  Accomack,  Chesapeake,  Isle  of  Wight,  Northampton,  Suffolk,  and 
Virginia  Beach. 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  1.  Classes  -  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members,  voting  members  and 
non-voting  members. 

Voting  members  shall  have  complete  charge  and  control  of  the  Federation  and 
shall  be  the  only  members  entitled  to  a  vote  or  voice  in  the  management  of  its 
business  and  affairs. 

Non-voting  members  are  members  of  the  Federation  by  virtue  of  their 
membership  in  a  voting  member. 

Upon  being  officially  accepted  as  a  member  of  a  voting  member  by  its  Board  of 
Directors,  that  Board  shall  forthwith  classify  such  newly  accepted  members  as  a 
producer  member  or  as  an  associate  member  of  the  voting  member;  provided, 
however,  all  members  of  a  voting  member  on  December  31,  1969,  shall,  upon 
adoption  of  a  bylaw  providing  for  classification  of  members,  be  classified  as  producer 
members. 

Associate  members  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  producer  members  except  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  hold  the  office  of  president  or  vice  president  or  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  voting  member  or  in  this  Federation.  Associate 
members  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  number  of  voting  delegates  to 
which  a  voting  member  is  entitled  to  have  represent  it  at  meetings  of  the  Federation. 

Section  2.  Eligibility  of  voting  members  -  A  local  or  county  Farm  Bureau,  any 
organization  established  by  the  Federation  and  any  other  association  or  organization 
of  farmers  which  makes  written  application  for  voting  membership  agreeing  to 
accept  and  abide  by  the  Charter  and  bylaws  of  the  Federation,  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  eligible  for  voting  membership  in  the  Federation,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  directors  as  provided  in  the  Charter. 

No  local  or  county  Farm  Bureau  or  other  organization  established  by  this 
Federation  and  no  other  association,  organization  or  institution  shall  be  eligible  for 
voting  membership  herein  which  does  not  require  of  its  members  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  at  least  $30.00,  not  less  than  $15.00  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  this 
Federation  for  membership  dues  herein  and  in  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  for  state  and  national  publications  for  members. 

Section  3.  Standing  -  A  member  organization  in  this  Federation  known  as  a 
voting  member  shall  be  considered  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  vote  when  its 
membership  dues  have  been  paid  as  herein  after  provided  and  it  has  otherwise  fully 
complied  with  the  Charter  and  these  bylaws  and  amendments  thereto. 

Section  4.  Withdrawals  -  Any  voting  member  may  withdraw  from  the 
Federation  by  submitting  to  the  secretary  a  written  resignation  accompanied  by  the 
remittance  in  full  of  all  dues  to  date. 
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Section  5.  Voting  by  proxy  is  not  permitted;  however,  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
provision  in  the  bylaws  or  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  a  member  organization  is  not 
mandatory  for  that  organization  to  hold  membership  in  the  Federation. 

ARTICLE  III 

Section  1.  Dues  -  Annual  dues  of  each  organization  holding  voting  mem- 
bership in  the  Federation  shall  be  one  membership  fee  for  each  paid-up  membership 
in  the  voting  member  organization.  This  membership  fee  shall  not  be  less  than 
$15.00  per  year.  Such  portion  of  this  membership  fee  as  may  be  required,  shall  be 
paid  each  year  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as  membership  fee  therein. 

Section  2.  Compensation  -  The  board  of  directors  shall  fix  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  the  directors  for  attending  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  other  meetings  officially  authorized  by  the  board,  executive  committee  or 
president. 

The  compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  1.  Annual  meetings  -  The  annual  meeting  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Federation  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place,  either  within  or  without  the  State  of 
Virginia,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
each  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  each  voting  member  at  least  10  days  in  advance 
thereof. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  -  Special  meetings  of  the  Federation,  to  be  held 
either  within  or  without  this  State,  may  be  called  by  the  president  or  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  written  request  to  the  secretary  or  upon  written  request  to 
the  secretary  from  15  voting  members.  Ten  days'  written  notice  of  all  special 
meetings  shall  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  each  voting  member  of  the  Federation  in 
advance  of  such  meetings.  In  case  of  special  meetings  such  notice  shall  state  the 
object  or  objects  of  the  meeting  and  subject  or  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Section  3.  Quorum  -  Except  where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  law,  25 
voting  members  represented  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  any  business  thereat.  A  majority  of  such  quorum  shall  decide  any 
question  that  may  come  before  such  meeting. 

Section  4.  Voting  Delegates  -  Each  voting  member  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
voting  delegates,  one  man  and  one  woman,  both  of  whom  must  be  producer 
members  of  the  voting  member,  plus  one  additional  voting  delegate,  who  must  also 
be  a  producer  member  of  the  voting  member,  for  each  two  hundred  fifty  producer 
members  of  the  voting  member. 

At  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  voting  members  of  this  Federation  the 
voting  delegates  shall  meet  in  caucus  with  voting  delegates  of  other  voting  members 
located  in  the  same  district  and  nominate  a  director  of  the  Federation  from  such 
District  and  any  other  officers  and  directors  to  which  such  District  is  entitled,  to  be 
presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Federation  for  election 
thereat. 

On  all  questions  presented  at  Federation  meetings  on  which  a  roll  call  vote  is 
taken,  and  at  each  District  Caucus,  each  voting  delegate  shall  have  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  individual  producer  members  of  the  voting  member  represented  divided  by 
the  number  of  voting  delegates  to  which  such  organization  may  be  entitled. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Federation,  except  as  provided  in 
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the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  Article,  each  voting  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  on  questions  coming  before  any  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V 

Section  1.  Directors  -  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  composed  of  the  president 
and  the  vice  president  of  the  Federation,  the  chairman  of  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Federation,  and  fourteen  directors  elected  by  the  voting  members.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting,  one  director  shall  be  nominated  from  each  District  at  a  caucus  of 
the  voting  delegates  of  the  voting  members  situated  in  each  district  respectively. 
Thereafter,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation,  one  director  shall  be  nominated 
from  each  district  at  a  caucus  of  the  voting  delegates  of  the  voting  members  situated 
in  each  district  not  represented  on  the  board  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of 
office. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  to  be  held  in  the  year  1977,  directors 
from  Districts  1,  4,  7,  10,  and  13  shall  beelectedfor  terms  of  one  year  each;  directors 
from  Districts  2,  5,  8,  11,  and  14  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two  years  each;  and 
directors  from  Districts  3,  6,  9,  and  12  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each. 
At  each  annual  meeting  held  subsequent  to  the  year  1977,  directors  shall  be  elected 
for  terms  of  three  years  each.  The  president,  vice  president  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Federation  shall  serve  on  the  board  for  terms  coincident 
with  the  terms  for  which  they  have  been  elected  to  their  respective  positions. 

Section  2.  Executive  Committee  -  There  may  be  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  president  of  the  Federation  and  three  members  elected  by  the 
board  from  their  own  number,  which  committee  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board.  Minutes  of  meetings  of  such  committee  shall  be  kept  and  copies  thereof 
furnished  the  directors  for  their  information  and  consideration  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding meeting  of  the  board. 

Section  3 .  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors  -  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  carry 
out  the  policies  of  the  Federation  as  determined  by  its  voting  members  from  time  to 
time  at  regular  and  special  meetings.  It  shall  be  empowered  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Federation;  to  have  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  its  funds;  to  act  as  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  all  applicants  for  membership  and  to  appoint  and  employ  an 
administrative  officer.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  office,  or  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee, this  board  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  or  appoint  a  successor  for  the 
unexpired  term  subject  to  limitations  contained  in  Section  7  of  this  Article. 

Section  4.  Duties  of  the  executive  committee  -  The  executive  committee  shall 
have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  board  of  directors 
between  board  meetings,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

Section  5 .  Meetings  -  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held 
at  least  four  times  each  year  but  not  more  than  ten  times  each  year  on  dates  and  at 
such  places,  either  within  or  without  this  State,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  held  either  within  or  without  this 
State,  shall  be  held  upon  call  of  the  president  or  upon  written  request  of  one-third  of 
the  directors.  The  executive  committee  shall  meet  upon  call  by  the  president  or  upon 
written  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Section  6.  Quorum  -  One-half  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  majority  of  such  quorum  shall 
decide  any  question  that  may  come  before  any  such  meeting. 

Section  7.  Vacancies  -  If  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  after  due 
notice,  shall  be  absent  for  more  than  three  (3)  meetings  during  any  twelve  (12) 
month  period  immediately  following  an  annual  convention  at  which  board  members 
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are  elected,  his  post  shall  be  considered  vacant  at  the  annual  convention  following 
and  he  shall  be  subject  to  reelection  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  vacancy  had  been  created  by  expiration  of  term,  provided, 
however,  any  director  who  shall  be  elected  in  this  manner  shall  serve  only  for  the 
unexpired  term.  A  vacancy  created  on  the  board  in  any  other  manner,  except  by 
expiration  of  term  of  office,  shall  be  filled  as  follows:  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  voting  members  in  the  district  concerned  at  which 
meeting  they  shall  elect  a  director  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  Each  president  shall 
vote  the  producer  membership  of  his  respective  association  or  organization. 
Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  8.  Notice  of  meetings  -  Notice  of  both  regular  and  special  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  executive  committee  shall  be  mailed  by  the  secretary 
to  each  member  of  the  board  or  of  the  executive  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
his  last  known  post  office  address,  not  less  than  five  days  prior  to  any  such  meeting. 
Notices  of  special  meetings  shall  state  the  object  or  objects  thereof.  Notices  of 
meetings,  either  regular  or  special,  may  be  waived  in  writing.  Attendance  at  any 
meeting  shall  constitute  waiver  of  notice  thereof. 

Section  9.  Indemnification  -  The  Federation  may  indemnify  every  person,  his 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  against  any  and  all  judgments,  fines,  amounts 
paid  in  settlement  and  reasonable  expenses,  including  attorneys'  fees,  incurred  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  claim,  action,  suit  or  proceeding  (whether  actual  or 
threatened,  brought  by  or  in  the  right  of  the  Federation  or  otherwise,  civil,  criminal, 
administrative  or  investigative,  including  appeals),  to  which  he  may  be  or  is  made  a 
party  by  reason  of  his  being  or  having  been  a  director  or  officer  of  the  Federation,  or 
at  its  request  of  any  other  corporation. 

There  shall  be  no  indemnification  (i)  as  to  amounts  paid  in  settlement  or  other 
disposition  of  any  threatened  or  pending  action  by  or  in  the  right  of  the  Federation 
or  such  other  corporation,  or  (ii)  as  to  matters  in  respect  of  which  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  judgment  or  otherwise  that  such  director  or  officer  was  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  the  Federation  or  such  other  corporation  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  criminal  action  or  proceeding,  that  he  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  his  conduct  was  unlawful. 

Any  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  indemnification  as  of  right  (i)  if  he  has 
been  wholly  successful,  on  the  merits  or  otherwise  with  respect  to  any  claim,  action, 
suit  or  proceeding  or  (ii)  except  as  hereinabove  provided,  in  respect  of  matters  as  to 
which  a  court  or  independent  legal  counsel  shall  have  determined  that  he  acted  in 
good  faith  for  a  purpose  which  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Federation  or  such  other  corporation,  and  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  any  criminal 
action  or  proceeding,  had  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  his  conduct  was 
unlawful.  Such  court  or  independent  counsel  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  that 
such  director  or  officer  is  entitled  to  indemnification  as  to  some  matters  even  though 
he  is  not  so  entitled  as  to  others.  The  termination  of  any  claim,  action,  suit  or 
proceeding  by  judgment,  settlement,  conviction,  or  upon  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
or  its  equivalent,  shall  not  in  itself  create  a  presumption  that  any  such  director  or 
officer  did  not  act  in  good  faith  for  a  purpose  which  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Federation  and  in  the  case  of  any  criminal  action  or 
proceeding,  that  he  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  his  conduct  was  unlawful. 

Amounts  paid  in  indemnification  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
counsel  and  other  fees  and  disbursements  and  judgments,  fines  or  penalties  against 
and  amounts  paid  in  settlement  by,  such  director  or  officer.  The  Federation  may 
advance  expenses  to,  or  where  appropriate  may  itself  at  its  expense  undertake  the 
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defense  of,  any  such  director  or  officer  provided  that  he  shall  have  undenaken  to 
repay  or  to  reimburse  such  expenses  if  it  should  be  ultimately  determined  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to  indemnification  under  this  article. 

Payments  of  indemnification  made  pursuant  to  this  article  shall  be  reported  to 
the  members  at  the  next  annual  meeting  or  otherwise,  except  that  no  such  payment 
need  be  reported  if  such  director  of  officer  has  been  wholly  successful  on  the  merits 
or  otherwise. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  applicable  to  claims,  actions,  suits  or 
proceedings  made  or  commenced  after  the  adoption  hereof,  whether  arising  from 
acts  or  omissions  to  act  occurring  before  or  after  the  adoption  hereof. 

The  rights  of  indemnification  provided  in  this  Section  9  of  Article  V  shall  not 
be  exclusive  of  any  rights  to  which  any  such  director  or  officer  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  by  contract  or  as  a  matter  of  law. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Section  1.  Officers  -  Officers  of  the  Federation  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice 
president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  elect  and  define 
the  duties  of  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Federation.  Any  two  offices,  except  those  of  president  and  secretary,  may  be  united 
in  one  person. 

Section  2 .  The  president  and  vice  president  shall  be  elected  annually  from  the 
state-at-large  by  the  voting  members  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Section  3.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  all  other  officers,  if  any,  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  4. 

(a)  Duties  of  the  president  -  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Federation.  He  shall  be  chairman  of  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of 
the  members.  Board  of  Directors  and  executive  committee  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  are  performed  by  such  officer.  He 
shall  execute  all  proper  orders  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  executive 
committee. 

(b)  Duties  of  the  vice  president  -  The  vice  president  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  president  in  the  event  of  disability  or  absence  of  the  president. 

(c)  Duties  of  the  secretary  -  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Federation,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  executive  committee,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
board,  executive  committee,  or  president  may  properly  require  of  him. 

(d)  Duties  of  the  treasurer  -  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  paid  to  the 
Federation  and  receipt  therefor,  and  deposit  the  same  in  the  name  of  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  with  depositories  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  treasurer  shall  carefully  account  for  all  tran- 
sactions and  make  full  report  of  same  to  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  any 
time  upon  demand  of  the  president,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  secretary.  The  treasurer  shall  furnish  bond  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  expense  of  same  to  be  paid  by  the  Federation. 

Section  5.  Indemnification  -  The  provisions  of  Section  9,  Article  V  relating  to 
indemnification  of  directors  shall  be  applicable  to  and  controlling  in  all  matters 
relating  to  indemnification  of  officers  of  the  Federation. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

Section  1.  Committees  -  There  shall  be  a  standing  Women's  Committee  and  a 
standing  Resolutions  Committee  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  herein  set  forth. 

(a)  Women's  Committee  -  The  Women's  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
a  chairman,  who  is  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  voting  delegates  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  in  the  same  manner  as  the  president  and  at 
least  six  members  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  president  and 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  Resolutions  Committee  -  The  Resolutions  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  not  less  than  20  members  appointed  annually  by  the  president  and 
confirmed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  2.  The  president  shall  appoint  commodity  committees  and  special 
committees  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  3.  All  committees  shall  meet  promptly  after  appointment,  organize 
and  elect  their  respective  chairmen,  if  not  designated  in  these  bylaws  or  by  the 
president,  and  shall  hold  subsequent  meetings  when  called  or  authorized  by  the 
president.  Reports  of  all  committees  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  and  read  at  the 
next  board  meeting. 

Section  4.  A  majority  of  any  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  a 
majority  of  such  quorum  may  decide  any  question  properly  coming  before  such 
committee. 

ARTICLE  Vin 

Amendments 

Section  1 .  These  bylaws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Federation  by 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  provided  notice  of  such 
amendment  has  been  given  in  writing  to  each  member  organization  not  less  than  ten 
days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

Section  2.  These  bylaws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  upon  giving  ten  days'  notice  of  the  amendment  to  the  member 
organizations  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  directors  present.  Any 
amendments  so  made  shall  become  operative  upon  adoption  but  shall  be  subject  to 
final  ratification  at  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Federation  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  above. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  seal  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  two  concentric  circles  between  which 
are  the  words  "VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION"  and  in  the  center  of 
which  shall  be  inscribed  the  word  "SEAL. 
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Memorandum  of  Agreement 

between 

VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

and 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 


THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  Virginia  Farm 

Bureau  Federation,  hereinafter  called  ' ' VFBF, ' '  and     , 

a  county,  multi-county,  or  city  Farm  Bureau,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  hereinafter 
called  "County  Farm  Bureau,"  and  other  County  Farm  Bureaus  which  are,  or 
hereafter  may  become,  signatories  to  similar  agreements. 

WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS,  County  Farm  Bureau  and  other  County  Farm  Bureaus  are  general 
farm  organizations  operating  within  their  respective  areas,  affiliated  at  the  present 
time  with  VFBF,  a  general  farm  organization  statewide  in  scope  and  affiliated  with 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  hereinafter  called  "AFBF,"  a  general  farm 
organization  national  in  scope;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  membership  of  County  Farm  Bureaus  are  substantially 
identical  in  character  with  similar  aims  and  purposes;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  parties  hereto  are  desirous  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  their 
respective  officers,  personnel,  and  membership  within  their  respective  fields  of 
endeavor  to  the  end  that  sound  and  effective  national  and  state  legislation  may  be 
adopted  and  administered;  that  proper  and  satisfactory  public  relations  and 
organizational  services  may  be  established  and  maintained;  that  needed  business 
services  may  be  developed  and  sustained;  that  desired  cooperative  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  commodity  programs  may  be  organized  and  fostered;  and  that 
proper  publicity  in  respect  to  all  of  such  activities  may  be  made  available  to  members 
and  others;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  parties  are  especially  interested  in  supplementing  all  existing 
organization  efforts  and  relationships  between  the  parties  and  others  similarly 
situated  by  providing  additional  means  and  methods  of  promoting,  acquiring,  and 
maintaining  through  joint  effort  a  conscious,  active  and  loyal  membership; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  their  mutual  obligations,  the  parties 
agree  as  follows: 

1 .    Cooperative  Relationships 

(a)  VFBF  shall  maintain,  during  the  tenure  of  this  Agreement,  its  federation 
form  of  organization,  as  defined  in  its  bylaws;  its  faith  in  County  Farm 
Bureau  as  the  basic  unit  of  VFBF;  and  its  desire  and  intention  of 
cooperating  in  the  fullest  possible  measure  with  County  Farm  Bureaus  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  VFBF,  recognizing  at  all  times  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  County  Farm  Bureau  with  respect  to  county  matters. 

(b)  VFBF  and  County  Farm  Bureau  shall  be  structured  on  a  sound 
organizational  basis  which  among  other  things  recognizes  the  basic  rights 
and  responsibilities  of 

(i)     County  Farm  Bureaus  with  respect  to  county  matters, 
(ii)    VFBF  and  other  State  Farm  Bureaus  with  respect  to  their  respective 
state  affairs,  and 
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(iii)  AFBF  with  respect  to  national  and  international  affairs. 

(c)  VFBF  shall  coordinate  the  requirements  and  supervise  the  distribution  of 
funds  relating  to  county  Farm  Bureau's  compensations  between  VFBF  and 
County  Farm  Bureaus.  Such  funds  will  be  allocated  and  distributed 
through  approved  contractual  agreements  between  VFBF,  its  affiliated 
corporations,  and  County  Farm  Bureaus. 

(d)  VFBF  agrees  to  enter  into  this  uniform  cooperative  agreement  with  all 
County  Farm  Bureaus  to  establish  clearly  the  proper  relationship  between 
County  Farm  Bureaus  and  VFBF  to  the  end  that  effective  cooperation  and 
coordination  may  be  achieved  and  maintained  throughout  the  state. 

2.  Articles  and  Bylaws  -  County  Farm  Bureaus  will  conform  to,  and  abide  by,  the 
provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  Bylaws  of  VFBF. 

3 .  County  Farm  Bureau  Jurisdiction 

(a)  VFBF  will  recognize  the  signatory  County  Farm  Bureau  as  the  one  and  only 
affiliated  unit  in  its  respective  county,  counties,  or  city  so  long  as  this  unit 
shall  honor  the  covenants  of  this  agreement,  and  so  long  as  this  agreement 
is  in  effect. 

(b)  Both  parties  agree  that  on  matters  of  policy  dealing  exclusively  with 
problems  of  a  local  nature,  pertinent  only  to  the  county,  counties,  or  city 
named  herein.  County  Farm  Bureau  membership  and  its  duly  elected 
board  of  directors  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  to 
develop  policy  and  take  such  local  action  as  may  be  necessary. 

4 .  VFBF  Jurisdiction 

(a)  County  Farm  Bureau  recognizes  the  general  jurisdiction  of  VFBF  in  all 
matters  involving  state,  and,  through  it,  that  of  AFBF  in  all  matters  in- 
volving national  public  relations,  policies,  programs,  and  legislation  so 
long  as  the  state  and  county  units  shall  honor  the  covenants  of  this 
agreement  and  so  long  as  this  agreement  is  in  effect. 

(b)  Both  panics  likewise  agree  that  on  problems  dealing  with  the  entire  state 
or  substantial  sections  of  the  state  on  which  VFBF  has  established  a  policy, 
either  by  action  of  the  voting  delegates  or  VFBF  Board  of  Directors,  VFBF 
shall  have  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  to  implement  these  policies  with 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  affiliated  County  Farm  Bureaus;  and 
County  Farm  Bureau  agrees  to  support  and  assist  in  implementing  such 
policy  of  VFBF,  subject  to  the  exception  explained  in  Paragraph  5. 

5 .  Right  of  Dissent  -  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  County  Farm  Bureau  shall  have  the 
right  to  dissent  from  a  VFBF  policy,  provided  County  Farm  Bureau  follows  the 
procedures  outlined  below: 

(a)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  any  consideration  of  dissent.  County  Farm  Bureau 
shall  extend  an  official  written  invitation  to  the  President  of  VFBF  to  meet 
with  the  membership  of  County  Farm  Bureau  or  its  Board  of  Directors, 
whichever  is  to  consider  the  dissent,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
policy  and  the  premises  on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The  President  of 
VFBF  may  designate  the  Vice  President  or  another  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  VFBF  to  represent  VFBF  at  such  meeting. 

(b)  With  respect  to  a  policy  established  by  VFBF,  the  dissent  may  be  by  either 
the  membership  of  County  Farm  Bureau  or  its  Board  of  Directors  and  shall 
be  filed  within  sixty  days  after  action  of  VFBF. 

6.  National  Policies  -  On  matters  of  national  policy,  duly  promulgated  by  the 
voting  delegates  of  AFBF,  VFBF  has  pledged  support  with  a  voluntary 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  right  to  dissent  on  specific  issues.  Dissent  from 
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national  policy  may  be  made  only  by  VFBF  in  accordance  with  its  memorandum 
of  agreement  with  AFBF. 

7.  Need  for  Cooperation  -  The  parties  agree  that,  to  preserve  maximum 
organizational  strength,  right  to  dissent  from  policies  on  the  state  or  national 
levels  should  be  used  only  sparingly  and  after  most  careful  consideration.  Both 
parties  agree  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  that 
may  occur  within  the  membership. 

8.  Working  with  Allies  -  VFBF  and  County  Farm  Bureau  may  seek  the  support  of 
the  leadership  and  membership  of  other  organized  groups,  both  inside  and 
outside  agriculture,  for  Farm  Bureau's  policies  and  programs.  However,  in 
working  with  other  groups,  all  units  of  Farm  Bureau,  county,  state  and 
national,  shall  adhere  to  a  policy  of  correlated  but  separate  action  and  avoid 
joining  with  other  groups  in  ways  which  could  lead  to  impairment,  or  loss,  of 
Farm  Bureau's  organizational  strength,  effectiveness,  and /or  identity. 

9.  Use  of  Name  "Farm  Bureau"  -  The  parties  hereto  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  descriptive  phrase  and  trade  name  "Farm  Bureau"  by 
AFBF,  VFBF,  other  associations,  or  any  associated  or  affiliated  Farm  Bureau 
company.  VFBF  will  weigh  carefully  before  authorizing  the  use  of  such 
descriptive  phrase  or  trade  name  in  connection  with  any  corporate  or  other 
entity  or  any  activity  or  program  of  Farm  Bureau,  county,  state,  and  national. 

10.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  -  Upon  request,  AFBF  and  VFBF  may  extend  to 
County  Farm  Bureaus,  under  prescribed  guidelines,  the  right,  privilege,  and 
authority  to  use  any  copyright,  trademarks,  trade  name,  or  service  mark  owned 
and/or  controlled  by  AFBF  and/or  VFBF,  such  right  and  privilege,  however,  to 
be  considered  as  being  exercised  as  a  revocable  license,  subject  to  revocation 
upon  reasonable  written  notice,  or  in  the  event  County  Farm  Bureau  shall 
discontinue  its  relationship  with  VFBF. 

1 1 .  Membership  and  Fiscal  Matters 

(a)  County  Farm  Bureau  shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining  at  all  times  an 
adequate  system  of  records  and  accounts  which  will  disclose  the  name  and 
address  of  each  individual  member  of  County  Farm  Bureau  in  good 
standing. 

(b)  Solicitation  of  membership,  maintenance  of  organizational  strength,  and 
service  to  members  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  County  Farm  Bureau, 
but  VFBF  pledges  all  reasonable  assistance  in  this  effort.  County  Farm 
Bureau  pledges  support  and  cooperation  on  statewide  programs  to  build, 
maintain,  and  service  its  membership. 

(c)  It  is  the  prerogative  of  County  Farm  Bureau  Board  of  Directors  to  rule  on 
applications  for  membership. 

(d)  County  Farm  Bureau  agrees  to  conduct  annual  voluntary  membership 
campaigns  to  secure  new  members  and  retain  existing  members.  County 
Farm  Bureau  will  pay  to  VFBF  by  the  tenth  day  of  each  month  the  dues 
and  provide  the  names  of  all  members  accepted  by  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
the  preceding  calendar  month.  Dues  forwarded  to  VFBF  shall  cover  state 
and  national  portions  of  dues  for  all  members. 

(t)  Each  party  hereto  shall  have  the  right,  at  any  reasonable  time  to  inspect, 
examine,  and  audit  the  books  of  account  and  records  of  the  other  party, 
the  expense  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  taking  any  such  action. 

(f)  Each  party  hereto  shall  furnish  the  other  with  a  copy  of  its  annual  financial 
statement. 

12.  Non-Partisan  Nature  -  Both  parties  agree  to  avoid  partisan  political  alliances 
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and  will  not  as  an  organization  support,  endorse,  or  oppose  political  can- 
didates. 

13.  Services  -  VFBF  will  not  initiate  a  marketing  and  distribution  activity,  insurance 
program,  or  other  service  of  a  business  character  in  the  city,  county,  or  counties 
of  County  Farm  Bureau  without  approval  and  cooperation  of  county  Farm 
Bureau. 

14.  Membership  Eligibility  -  Eligibility  for  membership  in  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
to  be  determined  by  its  bylaws  and  its  board  of  directors.  Membership  shall  be 
in  the  name  of  an  individual;  except  partnerships,  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities may  become  members  as  determined  by  County  Farm  Bureau.  Provided, 
however,  only  one  member  of  any  such  partnership,  representative  of  any  such 
corporation  or  other  entity  shall  be  listed  as  the  identifying  member  of  the 
partnership,  corporation,  or  entity. 

15.  Eligibility  for  Service  Participation  -  Service  programs  of  Farm  Bureau  are 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  members  only.  They  are  designed  to  increase  the 
member's  net  income,  expand  member  participation,  and  strengthen  County 
Farm  Bureaus.  Eligibility  requirements  for  services  provided  by  VFBF  shall  be 
uniform  in  all  County  Farm  Bureaus.  In  an  effort  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
following  should  prevail: 

(a)  A  family  membership  covers  the  immediate  family  residing  in  the  same 
household  with  the  listed  member.  Under  this  membership  all  members  of 
the  family  are  eligible  to  apply  to  participate  in  all  services  offered  by  VFBF 
and  its  affiliates. 

(b)  If  the  membership  is  a  partnership,  partnership  as  such  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  all  services  provided  by  VFBF  or  its  affiliates,  subject  to  their 
rules  and  regulations.  In  addition,  the  one  member  of  the  partnership 
whose  name  is  listed  as  the  identifying  member  may  be  eligible  for  ser- 
vices. 

(c)  If  the  County  Farm  Bureau  membership  is  in  the  name  of  a  corporation  or 
other  entity,  the  same  rule  governing  a  pannership  shall  apply. 

(d)  Tenants  and  employees  are  not  eligible  for  services  unless  they  qualify  as 
members  of  the  immediate  family  of  and  living  in  the  same  household  of  a 
member;  except  prepaid  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  coverage  may  be 

/  purchased  by  a  member  for  any  of  his  farm  employees. 

(e)  Membership  dues  must  be  paid  by  February  1  of  each  year  to  maintain 
eligibility  for  service  participation. 

(f)  Early  Settlers  Insurance  Company  is  provided  for  entities  not  eligible  for 
County  Farm  Bureau  membership.  No  policy  shall  be  written  in  Early 
Settlers  Insurance  Company  for  any  person,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  that  owns  and /or  operates  and /or  manages  twenty-five  (25)  or 
more  acres  of  land  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  unless 
the  applicant  is  a  county  Farm  Bureau  member. 

1 6 .  County  Farm  Bureau  Eligibility 

(a)  County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  eligible  for  acceptance  as  a  member  of  VFBF 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  VFBF  when  it  has  met  the  following 
requirements. 

(1)  has  its  charter  issued  by  the  State  Corporation  Commission,  elected  its 
officers  and  directors,  adopted  bylaws  of  operation  not  in  conflict 
with  VFBF  bylaws,  and  obtained  the  necessary  tax  exemption  status 
when  entitled  thereto; 

(2)  has  a  minimum  of  fifty  members; 

(3)  has  agreed  to  work  toward  the  establishment  of  an  office; 
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(4)  has  approved  and  become  a  signatory  to  this  or  a  hke  Memorandum  of 
Agreement; 

(5)  has  estabhshed  membership  quahfications; 

(6)  has  developed  a  county  program  of  work  and  service  program  for  its 
members. 

(b)    A  County  Farm  Bureau  will  meet  the  following  requirements  to  retain  its 
membership  in  VFBF: 

(1)  maintain  on  file  with  VFBF  a  copy  of  its  Articles  of  Incorporation, 
bylaws,  annual  IRS  filing,  and  annual  audit: 

(2)  maintain  fifty  members; 

(3)  elect  officers  and  directors  and  report  to  VFBF  by  December  1  of  each 
year; 

(4)  elect  voting  delegates  by  its  membership  to  represent  it  at  VFBF 
membership  meetings; 

(5)  maintain  a  county  program  of  work  and  service  program  for  its 
members; 

(6)  provide  leadership  opportunities  for  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
family,  including  women  and  young  people; 

(7)  maintain  adequate  and  correct  records  including  files  on  mem- 
bership, insurance  policies,  county  organization  charter  and  bylaws, 
minutes  of  all  meetings,  statements  of  revenue  and  expenses,  copies 
of  all  tax  reports  and  returns,  and  such  other  records  as  may  be 
needed; 

(8)  maintain  bylaws  consistent  with  VFBF  bylaws. 

1 7 .  VFBF  shall  provide  County  Farm  Bureau  the  following: 

(a)  a  unified  voice  for  all  county  Farm  Bureau  members; 

(b)  leadership  and  organization  policy  on  all  state  programs  and  activities; 

(c)  programs  and  services  for  County  Farm  Bureau  and  its  members  as  ap- 
proved by  VFBF  Board  of  Directors; 

(d)  staff  leadership  and  assistance  on  all  such  programs  and  policies; 

(e)  compensation  for  services  rendered  conformably  with  Appendices  A,  B, 
and  C,  attached  hereto. 

18.  Miscellaneous  -  The  italicized  headings  of  the  Sections  herein  are  for  con- 
venience only  and  shall  not  affect  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement. 

19.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  execution  and  shall  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect  from  such  date  until  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year 
and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  except  that  the  same  may  be  canceled  by  either 
party  hereto  at  any  time  upon  the  giving  of  thirty  (30)  days'  notice  in  writing  to 
the  other  party.  Any  such  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  liabilities  incurred  by 
either  pany  to  the  other  prior  to  the  date  of  such  cancellation.  Upon  ter- 
mination of  this  agreement  for  any  reason,  County  Farm  Bureau  agrees  to  cause 
its  corporate  charter  to  be  amended  changing  its  name  so  as  to  delete  the  words 
"Farm  Bureau." 


(County  Farm  Bureau) 

BY  President 

VIRGINIA     FARM     BUREAU     FEDERATION 

Dated BY President 
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1965 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AN 

EXPANDED  FARM  BUREAU  PROGRAM 

IN  VIRGINIA  BY  THE 

FARM  BUREAU  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

Delegates  to  the  1965  Convention  of  our  organization  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"We  urge  the  Board  of  Directors  to  conduct  a  study  on  ways  to 
provide  expanded  services  to  Farm  Bureau  members. ' ' 

Following  the  direction  of  the  voting  delegates,  our  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  a  committee  of  outstanding  county  Farm  Bureau  leaders.  This 
fifteen-man  committee  met  twice  in  1964.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  thinking 
of  county  Farm  Bureaus  regarding  their  organization  and  agriculture  in  their 
counties  was  made.  The  committee  considered  a  number  of  requests  for 
additional  programs  for  the  members  as  a  result  of  this  survey. 

After  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  January,  the  committee 
toured  several  other  Farm  Bureau  states  where  they  could  study  programs 
offered  there. 

The  Study  Committee  then  presented  their  recommendations  to  the 
Presidents'  Conference  early  in  February.  After  careful  study  the  presidents 
approved  these  recommendations.  They  urged  that  a  large  number  of 
county  Farm  Bureau  leaders  tour  the  same  states  which  had  been  visited  by 
this  committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  recommendation  a  total  of  170  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  have  visited  state  and  county  Farm  Bureau  offices  in  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Tennessee.  In  addition,  the  committee  has  conferred  with  top 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  other  states.  This 
report  is  the  result  of  many  man  hours  of  study  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  most  capable  people  we  have  in  Farm  Bureau. 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  must  provide  the  leadership  for  agriculture  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  expanded  program 
offered  here  is  greatly  needed  for  Farm  Bureau  and  for  Virginia  agriculture. 
Careful  membership  consideration  of  these  recommendations  and  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  program  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  move  forward. 

Robert  B.  Delano 
President 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

Having  the  proper  structure  and  everyone  understanding  this  structure 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  a  successful  Farm  Bureau  program. 
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Therefore,  we  recommend  the  following  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  Farm 
Bureau  that  will  provide  the  needs  of  the  membership. 

Methods 

1 .  Adequate  county  offices  (owned  by  the  county  Farm  Bureau)  properly 
managed,  financed  and  staffed  to  serve  the  membership  of  the  county. 

2 .  Assistance  from  the  VFBF  in  county  office  operation  and  supervision. 

3.  Establish  an  agreement  of  cooperation  between  the  VFBF  and  the 
county  Farm  Bureau,  including  a  standard  of  operation  for  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  office  in  conjunction  with  this  agreement;  also,  establish  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  policies  of  Farm  Bureau  between 
the  county  and  state  organization. 

4.  Determine  a  definite  definition  of  membership  so  all  members  will  be 
eligible  for  services  and  programs  of  Farm  Bureau. 

5 .  Develop  a  leadership  development  and  training  program . 

6.  Develop  a  program  of  family  participation  that  will  enable  women  and 
young  people  to  be  a  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  program. 

7 .  Consider  a  five-year  membership  enrollment  plan . 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

We  recommend  an  adequate  Legislative  Program  whereby  each 
member  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  development  of 
policy  and  programs  of  Farm  Bureau,  thereby  gaining  understanding  and 
agreement  among  the  membership.  We  also  believe  that  if  Farm  Bureau  is 
to  be  successful  in  getting  policy  into  action  the  membership  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  need  and  purposes  of  such  policy  and  have  a  method  whereby 
they  are  able  to  have  a  definite  role  in  its  implementation. 

Methods 

1 .  Home  Discussion  Groups  (serviced  by  the  State  Staff) . 

2 .  Local  Affairs  Committees . 

3.  Membership  participation  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
resolutions  or  policies. 

EDUCATION  AND  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

We  recommend  an  expanded  Education  and  Information  Program 
through  Farm  Bureau  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  county  members.  This  has 
become  necessary  because  various  interpretations  of  public  news  and  often 
the  biased  views  of  editorial  writers  put  an  unfavorable  light  on  important 
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issues.  We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  educational  and  informational 
role  of  Farm  Bureau  become  much  stronger  at  both  the  county  and  the  state 
level. 

We  Recommend  That 

1.  Each  county  Farm  Bureau  publish  a  regular  newsletter  to  keep  its 
members  informed  on  policy  matters,  on  programs  and  on  service-to- 
member  programs.  We  recommend  that  the  state  staff  be  provided  to 
train  and  assist  county  people  in  writing,  editing  and  publishing  these 
newsletters. 

2.  Expansion  of  our  radio  and  television  coverage  to  more  nearly  cover  the 
entire  state.  This  becomes  more  important  as  farmers  become  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  entire  population. 

3.  Cooperation  between  other  state  and  county  agricultural,  civic  and 
educational  agencies  and  the  county  and  state  Farm  Bureau  be  im- 
proved. Farm  Bureau  working  through  Vocational  Agriculture 
Departments,  Extension  Service,  Virginia  Forest  Service,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Banks,  Cooperatives  and  other  businesses.  County  Boards 
of  Supervisors,  County  School  Boards  and  other  civic  organizations  such 
as  Ruritan,  Lions,  Rotary,  etc.  will  help  attain  this  goal. 

4.  The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  be  adequately  staffed  to  provide  assistance  to 
county  Farm  Bureaus  in  publicizing  activities,  programs  and  policies  of 
their  organization. 

COMMODITY  AND  MARKETING  PROGRAMS 

We  recommend  an  expansion  of  a  Commodity  and  Marketing  Program 
in  Farm  Bureau  in  order  to  meet  this  critical  need  of  our  people.  We 
recognize  the  marketing  of  farm  commodities  as  one  of  the  more  serious 
problems  confronting  farmers  at  present  and  in  the  future. 

Methods 

1 .  Establish  a  Commodity  Marketing  Department  to  provide  information 
and  assistance  to  members. 

2.  Commodity  promotions: 

(a)  Meat  certificate  plan 

(b)  Other  commodity  promotion  plans 

3.  Close  cooperation  with  other  state  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Associations 
and  the  American  Agricultural  Marketing  Association. 

4.  Work  with  other  commodity  groups  and  marketing  agencies. 
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ECONOMIC  BUSINESS  SERVICES 

We  recommend  programs  that  will  increase  the  net  income  of  Farm 
Bureau  members  and  at  the  same  time  build  a  strong  Farm  Bureau  in 
Virginia. 

Methods 

1 .  The  county  Farm  Bureau  provide  through  its  office: 

(a)  Notary  service  -  free  for  members. 

(b)  Letter  writing  service  -  free  for  members. 

(c)  Income  tax  service — VFBF  would  train  selected  individuals  from 
each  county  to  assist  county  Farm  Bureau  members  in  filing  their 
income  tax. 

(d)  Veterinary  supplies — Establish  a  program  whereby  Farm  Bureau 
members  could  purchase  veterinary  supplies  at  cost  through  their 
county  Farm  Bureau.  This  would  be  a  cooperative  program  between 
VFBF  and  County  Farm  Bureaus. 

(e)  Auto  and  machinery  financing — VFBF  would  provide  to  the  county 
membership  through  the  county  office  a  machinery  and 
automobile  financing  service  on  a  cost  basis. 

(f)  Expanded  insurance  brokerage  service  for  Farm  Bureau  members  on 
coverage  not  offered  by  Farm  Bureau  Company. 

(g)  Complete  line  of  insurance  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
membership. 

2.  Tire  Program — A  program  for  purchasing  tires  for  the  membership 
direct  from  the  factory.  This  program  would  provide  a  big  saving  to  the 
member  because  (1)  no  advertising  costs,  (2)  no  sales  personnel  in  the 
field,  (3)  no  distributor  set-up,  (4)  deal  in  cash  only,  (5)order  in  carlots, 
and  (6)  stock  only  one  line  of  tires. 

3.  Establish  a  Farm  Management  and  Record  Keeping  Service  for  the 
membership.  Farmers  need  accurate  and  complete  records  not  only  for 
tax  purposes  but  to  determine  degree  of  success  of  various  enterprises. 

4.  Improved  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  coverage. 

5.  Farmer  legal  counsel  (estate  planning,  wills,  etc.)  through  Farm  Bureau. 

6.  Discount  agreement  for  Farm  Bureau  members  (drugs,  seeds, 
chemicals,  etc.)  on  county  level. 

FINANCES 

Adequate  finances  to  undertake  an  ambitious  program  for  members  of 
Farm  Bureau  is  necessary.  The  membership  must  determine  the  additional 
values  of  such  a  program  to  them  as  members  of  Farm  Bureau  and  provide 
through  their  membership  dues,  the  financial  support  such  programs  will 
demand. 
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EVALUATION  AND  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

COMMITTEE 

for 

VIRGINIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

August  1976 

MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE 


S.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  Chainnan 
VFBF  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Francis  Houff 
Member,  VFBF  Women's  Committee 

Wayne  Miller 
Member,  VFBF  Young  Farmers  Committee 

Fredrick  O.  Graham 
Chairman,  VFBF  Product  Service  Committee 

Harry  Arnold 
President,  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau 

Edwin  T.  Conner 
President,  Halifax  County  Farm  Bureau 

George  English,  Jr. 
President,  Westmoreland  County  Farm  Bureau 

Lewis  Gantt 
President,  Nelson  County  Farm  Bureau 

Hershel  Gardner 
President,  Augusta  County  Farm  Bureau 


Don  Heldreth 
President,  Wythe  County  Farm  Bureau 

F.  R.  Hoffman 
President,  Culpeper  County  Farm  Bureau 

William  V.  Purcell 
President,  Charlotte  County  Farm  Bureau 

John  Richman 
President,  Farm  Bureau  of  Shenandoah  County 

Ernest  Rogers 
President,  Sussex  County  Farm  Bureau 

Bryan  Taliaferro 
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Joe  Ward 
President,  Nansemond  County  Farm  Bureau 

Frank  Wickline 
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Roger  Winn 
President,  Henry  County  Farm  Bureau 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE 


We  present  to  you  our  sincere  recom- 
mendations that  we  believe  will  fulfill  needs 
of  our  members.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if  these 
programs  are  adopted  they  will  strengthen  our 
county  organization  and  will  fulfill  goals  of 
our  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  the 
area  of  service  and  legislative  representation. 

Our  committee  has  held  meetings, 
received  subcommittee  reports,  received 
reports  from  staff  and  from  other  state  Farm 
Bureaus,  and  has  given  an  opportunity  for 
county  leaders  to  express  their  viewpoints  at 
district  meetings. 

However,  we  must  look  to  the  future. 
Farming  practices  and  member  needs  are 
constandy  changing  and  expanding.  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  rightful  role,  we  must  provide 
programs  and  services  needed  by  our 
members.  We  further  believe  that  leaders  of 
Farm  Bureau  must  provide  for  the  continued 
growth  and  viability  of  our  organization. 

Our  Evaluation  and  Future  Development 
Committee  reviewed  the  tremendous  increase 
in  programs  since  1965  and  all  were  impressed 
wath  the  present  involvement  of  Farm  Bureau 


in  county,  state,  and  national  activities.  The 
progress  and  success  of  our  service-to-member 
programs  certainly  has  been  a  primary  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  growth  of  the  total 
Farm  Bureau  program.  History  has  proven  our 
leaders  made  the  right  decisions  in  1965. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  programs 
the  committee  recommends  are  greatly 
needed  by  Farm  Bureau  and  by  Virginia 
agriculture.  We  urge  you  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  these  recommendations  and 
to  adopt  an  adequate  program  under  which 
Farm  Bureau  in  Virginia  will  continue  to 
move  forward. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
regulations  and  proposed  regulations  by 
government  agencies  affecting  farming 
operations. 

We  recommend  we  provide  adequate  staff 
to  research  the  technical  character  of 
such  regulations,  provide  information  to 
our  membership,  prepare  and  give 
testimony    protecting    farmers'  interests. 
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We  must  have  representatives  in  government 
of  our  philosophy.  Farm  Bureau  members, 
acting  as  individuals  and  not  in  the  name  of 
Farm  Bureau,  need  to  assert  their  rightful  role 
in  selecting  such  representatives. 

We  recommend  that  a  political  education 
and  action  program  be  initiated  which 
would; 

1.  Develop  an  effective  committee 
structure  within  the  Farm  Bureau 
organization 

2.  Inform  members  of  election  laws 

3.  Study  political  party  structure 

4.  Conduct  voter  registration  campaigns 

5.  Publish  voting  records 

6.  Encourage  measure-the-candidate 
meetings 

7.  Provide  information  on  public  issues 

8.  Inform  Farm  Bureau  members  on 
how  to  get  involved  in  campaigns 

The  demands  of  society  is  placing  an 
ever-increasing  demand  on  our  natural 
resources.  The  interests  of  farmers,  who  are 
the  holders  of  a  large  portion  of  our  natural 
resources  and  by  nature  are  strong 
conservationalists,  must  be  protected. 

We  recommend  we  establish  guidelines 
and  a  posture  providmg  the  best  long 
range  protection  for  our  farmers' 
interests  along  with  the  wise  use  of  our 
resources.  We  must  secure  adequate  staff 
to  do  research,  prepare  unbiased 
information,  inform  our  membership  and 
present  our  position  to  the  public. 

Crime  continues  its  spread  to  our  rural  areas. 
Farmers  are  losing  equipment  and  property 
by  theft  and  are  experiencing  much  difficulty 
identifying  such  property  if  located. 

We  recommend  initiation  of  a  program 
under  which  local  Farm  Bureaus  would 
work  with  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
this  problem.  Further  we  recommend 
initiation  of  a  program  of  permanently 
identifying  farm  equipment. 

LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

Farmers  are  being  threatened  with  law  suits 
by  government  agencies,  often-times  to  test 
laws  and  regulations  that  would  affect  many 
other  farmers.  We  must  provide  a  method  of 
assisting  in  such  suits.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
find  specialists  in  this  field  of  law  to  properly 
inform  and  represent  us. 

We  recommend  Farm  Bureau  establish  a 
system  under  which  Farm  Bureau  could 
readily  obtain  legal  advice  and  counsel  on 
such  matters  as  well  as  matters  pertaining 
to  agricultural  corporations  and 
cooperatives. 

Further  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  assistance  fiind  within  our 
organization  that  could  be  used  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  farmers  in  so 
called  test  cases. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Communicating  with  our  membership  and 
expressing  the  farmers'  viewpoint  to  the 
public  has  increased  in  cost  tremendously  in 
recent  years.  Also  public  communications  is 
more  competitive  and  requires  more  expertise 
than  ever  before. 

We  recommend: 

1.  Adequate  funds  be  provided  to 
maintain  useful  and  timely 
publications  to  our  members 

2.  Professional  assistance  and  training 
be  provided  county  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  in  member  and  public 
relations 

3.  That  we  develop  expertise  and  fully 
utilize 

(a)  press  conferences  at  state  and 
local  levels 

(b)  visual  aids  in  training  and 
member  meetings 

(c)  radio  and  TV  in  communicating 
the  farmers'  position  to  the 
general  public. 


COMMODITY  ACTIVITIES 

Farm  Bureau  must  be  the  voice  for  producers 
of  all  commodities.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
we  must  provide  members  an  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  producers  of  like 
commodities,  bringing  about  representation  in 
our  general  farm  organization. 

We  recommend: 

1.  A  program  of  participation  for 
producers  of  all  commodities  under 
which  they  may  have  a  strong  voice 
in  their  county,  state,  and  national 
Farm  Bureau. 

2.  A  system  that  would  continue  the 
updating  of  commodity 
identification  information  at  the 
county  and  state  level  under  which 
we  could  have  immediate  contact 
with  producers  of  a  specific 
commodity. 

3.  Funds  to  provide  adequate  staff  to 
establish  and  carry  out  such 
programs. 

MARKETING  ACTIVITIES 

Orderly  and  efficient  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  is  of  primary 
interest  and  economic  concern  to  farmers. 
Consumers  desire  to  purchase  cheap  food. 
The  farmers'  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar 
continues  to  shrink.  We  must  provide 
alternatives  in  marketing  for  farmers,  have 
financing  for  our  marketing  programs,  and 
provide  accurate  and  timely  information  to 
our  members. 

We  recommend: 

1.  Provide  an  accurate  and  timely 
market  information  program. 

2.  Explore  techniques  of  forecasting  as 
a  new  tool  for  market  information. 
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3.  Adequate  funds  that  would  provide 
staff  assistance  to  research,  establish 
and  activate  new  marketing 
programs. 

4.  A  method  to  enable  Farm  Bureau  to 
get  new  marketing  programs  on  a 
sound  basis.  We  should  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  system  under 
which  25  cents  of  each  Farm  Bureau 
members'  dues  would  be  placed  in  a 
revolving  fund.  Such  monies 
collected  would  be  used  to  research 
marketing  alternatives  and  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  new  marketing 
programs  and  guarantee  their 
operation  for  a  limited  period  of 
time. 

RURAL  HEALTH 

Farm  Bureau's  rural  health  program  is 
recognized  throughout  the  state.  Not  only  do 
we  provide  service  to  our  members,  but  we 
have  also  become  the  voice  of  lay  people  in 
rural  health  matters. 

We  recommend  we  continue  and 
strengthen  this  program  by  providing 
adequate  staff  assistance  that  would 
continue  our  primary  role  in  this  field. 


ECONOMIC  SERVICES 

Our  economic  services  have  proven  their 
worth  to  our  membership.  We  must  be 
determined  that  these  programs  operate  in  a 
sound  financial  manner,  that  they  have 
adequate  financing,  and  that  they  operate  on 
funds  obtained  through  their  own  activities. 

We  recommend: 

1.  Establish  a  goal  to  build  reserves  that 
would  cover  our  inventory 
investment. 

2.  Establish  a  system  whereby  member 
investments  would  provide  financing 
for  product  inventory. 

3.  Expand  our  farm  management  and 
business  analysis  service. 

4.  Continue  to  add  products  provided 
to  members  that  meet  the 
established  goals  and  policy  of  our 
organization. 

WOMEN'S  PROGRAMS 

Women  have  proven  to  be  a  viable  action 
force  in  our  total  Farm  Bureau  program.  They 
have  contributed  much  in  the  recent  growth 
of  Farm  Bureau.  The  increasing  number  of 
programs  initiated  and  carried  out  by  women 
requires  adequate  staff  assistance. 

We  recommend  staff  assistance  be 
provided  that  would  give  women  in  Farm 
Bureau  every  opportunity  to  participate 
in  our  various  programs. 


YOUNG  FARMERS 

Continued  growth  of  Farm  Bureau  requires 
the  constant  surfacing  of  young  leadership 
within  our  organization.  Our  newly-formed 
young  farmers  program  has  met  with  much 
enthusiasm.  All  young  farmers  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  rightful  role  in 
the  future  of  our  organization. 

We  recommend  that  full-time  staff 
assistance  be  provided  that  would  achieve 
the  goals  as  established  for  our  program. 


COUNTY  ASSISTANCE 

The  backbone  of  our  organization  is  our 
county  Farm  Bureau.  Every  county  Farm 
Bureau  should  examine  its  structure,  its 
operation,  and  its  services  provided  to 
determine  that  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
members. 

We  recommend: 

1.  We  assist  counties  in  analyzing  and 
improving  their  programs. 

2.  We  provide  assistance  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  our  county  offices. 

3.  The  development  of  an  attractive 
office  sign  for  our  county  Farm 
Bureaus. 

4.  Making  available  to  county  Farm 
Bureaus  a  program  that  would 
provide  fringe  benefits  for  their 
employees  and  officers. 

5.  Providing  adequate  staff  assistance  to 
achieve  these  goals. 


FINANCES 

We  have  reviewed  projected  income,  expenses, 
membership  growth,  increased  operating  costs 
and  needed  services  and  programs.  We  also 
have  determined  that  if  we  as  members  are  to 
maintain  control  of  our  organization  and 
fulfill  our  purpose.  Farm  Bureau  must  be 
financed  primarily  by  membership  dues. 

We  recommend  that  Farm  Bureau  dues  be 
increased  by  $10.00  per  county  member.  Five 
dollars  of  this  increase  would  stay  in  the 
county  Farm  Bureau.  Five  dollars  will  go  to 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  a 
portion  of  that  would  go  to  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  to  meet  their  expected 
increase  of  $1.00  per  member.  This  would 
make  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $30.00 
per  member,  effective  on  all  1978 
memberships. 
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J.  Hiram  Zigler 

Hiram  Zigler  walked  the  path  of  growth  of  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau.  During  his  career  with  Farm  Bureau  he  served  in  a 
number  of  staff  positions,  beginning  as  a  fieldman  and  then 
serving  as  director  of  organization,  coordinator  of  local  affairs 
and  natural  resources,  and  director  of  information. 

Mr.  Zigler  worked  with  people  all  his  life.  He  has  always  been 
active  in  his  community,  civic  organizations,  and  his  church. 
Born  in  Rockingham  County,  he  taught  vocational  agricultural 
science  and  mathematics  for  16  years  in  Lunenburg  County  after 
graduation  from  Bridgewatef  College. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1978,  Mr.  Zigler  was  com- 
missioned to  do  the  necessary  research,  compile  available  in- 
formation and  write  a  history  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  His  interest  in  history,  his  appreciation  of  leadership, 
and  his  love  of  people  are  assurances  of  a  job  well  done. 
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Thomas,  David 
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VIRGINIA  BEACH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

MUNICIPAL  CENTER 
VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIRGINIA    23456 


The  Random  House  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  defines 
"grassroots"  as  the  origin  or  basis  of 
something;  the  basic  or  primary 
concept,  rule,  part  or  the  like. 

Farm  Bureau  is  a  unique  grassroots 
organization.  Grassroots  in  Farm 
Bureau  means  that  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  organization  originate 
with  the  individual  producer  members. 
Any  policy  or  program  in  Farm  Bureau 
at  the  local,  state  or  national  level  has 
to  begin  with  an  individual  producer 
member  in  a  county  Farm  Bureau 
organization. 

The  collective  and  majority  opinion 
of  all  producer  members  decide  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  total  Farm 
Bureau  organization. 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  is  a  grassroots 
organization  because  the  working 
farmer  member  decides  the  direction 
of  the  organization. 
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Hiram  Zigler  walked  the  path  of  growth  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau. 
During  his  career  with  Farm  Bureau  he  served  in  a  number  of  staff 
positions,  beginning  as  a  fieldman  and  then  serving  as  director  of 
organization,  coordinator  of  local  affairs  and  natural  resources, 
and  director  of  information. 

Mr.  Zigler  worked  with  people  all  his  life.  He  has  always  been 
active  in  his  community,  civic  organizations,  and  his  church.  Born 
in  Rockingham  County,  he"  taught  vocational  a  <  trultural  science 
and  mathematics  for  16  years  in  Lunenbi  ;  County  after 
graduation  from  Bridgewater  College. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1978,  Mr.  Zigler  was  commissioned  to 
do  the  necessary  research,  compile  available  information  and 
write  a  history  of  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  His  interest  in 
history,  his  appreciation  of  leadership,  and  his  love  of  people  are 
assurances  of  a  job  well  done. 


